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Serials 


WILD— illustrated by H. Weston Taylor by Carol Denny Hill 
CLIPPED WINGS— illustrated by Addison Burbank by Elliott White Springs 
THE DEMI-BRIDE— illustrated by C. J. McCarthy by Tiffany Wells 


Short Stories 


CLOWN GIRL—with drawing by Edw. Butler by Miriam Scott Overlees 
AT THE BEAUX ARTS BALL—with drawing by Eldon Kelley by Richard Hoffman 
RENO NIGHTS by Ethelyn Gaffney 
PLAYTHINGS by Francis Lynde 
THE JADE BANGLE by Ethel Mannin 
CUTEY AND THE GIANTS— illustrated by J. W. McGurk by Jack Casey 
THE LOVE- MAKER — with drawing by Robert Orr by Alice M. Williamson 
BYE BABY BUNTING by Edith Lichty Stewart 
HELEN OF HOLLYWOOD —with drawing by Johan Bull by Paul Deresco Augsburg 
THE EASTER PARADE—with drawing by Joseph Golinkin by Orrie Lashin 
THE GIRL IN THE CLOAK OF FOXSKINS by Frederick R. Bechdolt 


illustrated by W. D. Stevens 
THE PERFECT BRUTE—with drawings by Harvé Stein by Mary Louise Anawalt 
BE GOOD, SWEET MAID by Rose Pelswick 


Features 


) THE GIRL OF 1930— illustrated by John Held, Jr by Arthur Guiterman 
THE HIGH COST OF A “HEAVY DATE” by Albert Payson Terhune 


with drawings by Eldon Kelley 


THE DANCE THAT SET AMERICA WIGGLING by Virginia Swain 


posed by Ann Pennington 
’ THE WISE CRACKER — illustrated by Arthur William Brown by Berton Braley 
| WHEN THE SHERIFF OWNED THE MOVIES by Louella O. Parsons 


Cover Design by P. Stanlaws 
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n’t miss these Vital Romances 
in next month’s: McCLURE’S 


A New Novel 


DIANA 


The Story of a Bride Who Wouldn’t Be Kissed 
by VIDA HURST 


author of 


SONIA 


Also in May McCLURE’S 
Her Unknown Husband 


by Chad Bourne 


The story of a peppy college party that had 
amazing consequences for four young people. 


The Girl Who Walked Home 
by William Almon Wolff 


Anne’s midnight adventure seemed to end safely— 
but what a shock awaited her the morning after. 


a 


She Got What She Wanted 


by David R. Solomon 


The story of a girl who had modern views about mating. 


and 16 other stories of youth, romance and adventure 


MAY McCLURE’S ON SALE APRIL 15th 





Foundry Man-—then Office Man—at $12 a Wed 
His Salary in 1924—$9, O00! 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: 


in 
If 
Oo 


} Traffic Management 





COULSON B. HYDE 
General Auditor 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Repeated Promotions— 
Now General Auditor and 
a Stockholder in Company 
“Mr. C. B, Hyde started with our 


company in 1919 as a bookkeeper, 
Uur business has grown very rapid 
ly since that time, and we have 
made many promotions to em 
ployees who were deserving of it 
and showed the inclination to grow 
with the business. 

used to advise you that 
has had several promo 
tions, until today he holds the posi 
tion of Manager of our Auditing 
Department and has under him 
several Auditors, together with the 
entire Bookkeeping Department of 
our business. 

“In reward for his faithful serv- 
ice we made him a stockholder in 
our company on January Ist of this 
year. His work is most satisiac 
tory, and I only learned today that 
he acquired the basic principles of 
his auditorship thru the course he 
took with your University. If every 
student becomes as proficient as 
he in his work, then you are mak 
ing it Dm for many men to 
hold much better positions.” 

(Si 4) 
FRED W \RDE LL, President 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co 


“Tam pk 
Mr. Hyde 


sible 





Plant of Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 


And—as General Auditor of the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Co.—he is still climbing! 


OULSON B. HYDE, molder in a local 
foundry, was discontented. He checked 
the words ‘‘Higher Accountancy’’ on a 


LaSalle coupon, signed his name, and mailed it in. 


It brought him a free book, but a book worth 
many times its weight in gold—for in it he found 
the opportunity that started him toward bigger things. 


Today he is General Auditor of the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company; and in his letter of 
May 12, 1925, he writes, ‘‘My compensation for 
the past year was $9,000, and I fully expect to 
double that the coming year.’’ 


Tremendously inspiring, Mr. Hyde’s career! 
“I quit the job at the foundry,” he writes, “for a 
position in the office of a local baking company 

-at $12 a week—where I applied the principles 
of the accounting I was studying. The oppor- 
tunity for advancement was small, but the oppor- 
tunity for studying business principles was big (as it 
always is to the ambitious). 


*‘Three years later I resigned the position as 
cashier to go into public accounting with a local 
accounting concern. This led to my connection 
with the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company. 


‘When I started with this company, in 1919, 


we had only four branch offices and did not 
even manufacture our own product. Today, in 


a little less than six years, we have twenty 
branch offices and about 600 factory employees, 
This does not include our sales and service staf 
at our various branches. 

‘I started with this company at $150 a month, 
and have never asked for a raise in salary, 
That comes thru service. Naturally you can 
see why I am such a booster for LaSalle and 
take great pleasure in recommending it to any- 
one who is interested in doubling or trebling 
his salary. Jt can be done.”’ 


Send for Free Copy, “Accountancy, 
the Profession that Pays” 


The book that showed Coulson B. Hyde what 
he must do to go from $12 a week to $9,Wa 
eae is yours for the asking. The title of that 

0k is ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession tha 
Pays.”’ 

If this 64-page book can place you on th 
direct path to greater earning power—as itha 
done for literally thousands of LaSalle-trained ma 
— you'll agree that it would be cheap at $100- 
even $1,000 a copy... . Yet LaSalle will sendit 
to you free. 

Balance the two minutes that it takes to file 
the coupon against the rewards of a successful carat 
—then clip and mail the coupon NOV. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


THE 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS 


A SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


every important hek 


more interested in one of the fiel 


Business Management: 
Training for Official, Mana- 
gerial, Sales and Denart- 
mental Executive positions. 


Modern Salesmanship: 
Leading to —— as Sales 
Executive, Salesman, Sales 
Coach or Trainer, Sales Pro- 
motion Manager, Manufac- 
turer's Agent, Solicitor, and o 


LaSalle opens the way t 


usivess, 


) success 


is indicated below, check here: 
0 Law: 
LL.B. Degr 

0 Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice: 
Training 
or Collection Lo 
Sales Promotion 
Mail Sales Manager, 
tary, etc. 

Banking and Finance. 


Training for Bar; 


ition as Sales 
rresnondent, 
Manager, 
Secre- 


for m 


all positions in retail, whole- 0 Modern Foremanship and 


sale, or specialty selling. 


For- 
eign and Domestic: Train- 
ing for position as Railroad 
or IndustrialTraffic »Manage r 
Rate Expert, Freight Solie- 
itor, ete 

Industrial Management: 
Training for positions in 
Works Management, Pro- 
duction Control, Industrial 
Bngineering, etc. 
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Production Methods 

0 Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

0 Railway Station Manage- 
ment. 

0 Commercial Law 

0 Expert Bookkeeping 

OD Business English 

0 Commercial Soanish. 

0 Effective Speaking. 

0 C. P. A. Coaching for Ad- 
vanced Accountants. 


TRAINING 


FIND YOURSELF THRU LASALLE! 


mail 
coupon 
now Age 


INSTITUTION 


Dept. 450-HR CHICAGO 


Opportunities in Accountancy—If you are especially & 
terested in le wens of the opportunities in Higher 
countancy, check below and we will send you an ouliat 
of our enterpdeuiing plan, . gether with a Cop 
Accountancy, the Profession that Pays,” also copy 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


OC) Higher Accountancy: | 
Auditor, Comptroller, Certified 


Leading to position as ‘ 
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story than this 


is the story of a man who 
ast threw $10,000 into the waste 
t because he did not have 


“guriosity enough to open the pages 


da little book. (How much curi- 
asity have you? Have you read one 
single book in the past month that 
increased your business knowledge 
orgave you a broader business out- 
look?) 

The scene took place in a bank 
in one of the southern cities of 
California. The Vice-president, who 
had sent for a representative of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, said 
to him: 

“[ want your help in making a little pri- 
vate experiment among the junior officers 
d this bank. We have got to appoint a new 
ashier. I hate to bring a man in from the 
outside, and yet I am not at all sure that 
aay one of our younger men is ready for the 
paition. Here are the names of five of 
them. I want you to send a copy of “‘Forging 
Ahead in Business”’ to each one, but with- 
out letting them suspect that I have had a 
hand in it. Then call and tell the story of 
theInstitute’s training to each one separate- 
lyand let me know how he receives it. 


“T enrolled for your Course in New York 
years ago,” he explained. “It gave me my 
first real knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of business. It meant everything 
to me, and I have an idea that there is no 
better way to test a man’s business judg- 
ment than to see how he reacts to the 
opportunity it offers.” 

The five copies of “Forging Ahead in 
Business’’ were mailed, and a few days later 
the representative of the Institute called. 
One of the five men was on a vacation; 
three had tossed the book into the waste 
basket. They “knew all about it already”; 
they were “not interested.” The fifth had 
his copy on his desk unopened. To that fifth 
man the Institute representative said: 

“You may not suspect it, but there is a 
check for $10,000 in that little book.” 

“Don’t kid me,” the other answered. 

“T’m serious,” was the reply. “I'll see 
you to-morrow.” 

The following morning 
the Institute man was called 
on the ’phone. “I think I 
found that $10,000 check 
last night,” said the man at 
the bank. “If you're down 
this way to-day, drop in. 

I'd like to enrol.” 

A few months later the 
directors of the bank ap- 
pointed him cashier: his up- 
ward progress had begun. 


lear 


4 ie In 16 years we have not 
published a more dramatic 


One of the first friends whom he notified of 
his promotion was the Institute representa- 
tive. 

“It gives me a cold shudder,” he said, 
“to remember that I was just on the point 
of throwing that little book into the waste 
basket —$10,000 and all.” 

Few men realize how eagerly business 
leaders are looking for the heads that stick 
up above the mass—for the men who by 
any sort of special training or ability have 
marked themselves for larger things. 

For business nowadays develops the spe- 
cialist—the man who knows his own depart- 
ment well, but who is so close to his job 
that he hasn’t had time to learn the broad 
fundamental principles upon which all busi- 
ness is built. 

Do you want more money? Ask vourself 
this: “Why should anyone pay me more 
next year than this year? Just for living? 
Just for avoiding costly blunders? I am 
devoting most of my waking time to busi- 
ness—what am I doing to make myself 
more expert at business?” 

Here is the Institute's function in a nut- 
shell: It first of all awakens your 
interest in business, stimulates your 
desire to know, makes business a 
fascinating game. And second, it 
puts you into personal contact with 

leaders, thrills you by their 

example, makes you 

powerful with their meth- 

ods. Is it any wonder, 

then, that Institute men 

stand out above the crowd? 

Thousands of men will 

read this page. Hundreds 

will turn aside, or cast it into the waste 
basket, as those three men in the California 
bank threw their copies of “Forging Ahead 
in Business” into the waste basket. But a 
few hundred will be stirred by that divine 
emotion—curiosity—which is the beginning 
of wisdom. They will send for “Forging 
Ahead”; they will read it, and like the fifth 


man, will find a fortune in its pages. 
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“I said to him, “There is a check for $10,000 hidden in that book.” 
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Mary Louise Anawalt, a Pennsy|l- 
vania girl, whose story this month is 
The Perfect Brute, writes about the stage 
because it is the life of the theater that 
she knows most intimately. She blush- 
ingly tells of the most embarrassing 
moment she can recall, which, it happens 
occurred not in the theater but when 
she was a little girl at school. She says: 
“They were small, and ruffled, and white, 
and I lost ‘em on my way to the black- 
board to do sums. And all the horrid 
little boys laughed, and all the nasty 
little girls tittered, and I wanted to run 
away and hide and never, never show my 
face again.” 


Jack Casey adds another hit to his 
batting average with McCLure readers 
by his current story Cutie and the Giants. 
Concerning his most embarrassing mo- 
nents, Mr. Casey writes that “the worst” 
fell to his lot only the ather day. Says 
he “After having reached that happy 
place on the Famous Players Lasky lot 
in Hollywood where I was calling Wallace 
Beery, Wally Adolphe Menjou, Men- 
g-e-e; Raymond Griffith, Ray; Bebe 
Daniels, Babe, and wondering just how 
soon I could safely call Mr. Lasky, Jesse 
darned if the gentleman in question didn’t 
put in a personal appearance and I got 
fired! It’s always the way. Just when 
you think you're pretty good, you dis- 
cover the boss doesn’t agree with you!” 


Orrie Lashin, contributor of The 
Easter Parade, happens to be a very tiny 
woman although she holds down a man- 
sized job on a New York newspaper. 
Most of the embarrassing moments which 
Mrs. Lashin can remember seem to be 
connected with this accident of her 
diminutive person. “Once,” she writes, 
“a young man I had a violent crush on 
came to see me. We sat a while and then 
Anne (a friend of mine with a penchant 
for being humorous at some one else’s 
expense) dropped in. My young man 
suggested the neighborhood movie. When 
we three got to the ticket window he took 
out a bill and laid it before the cashier 
But before he could utter a word Anne 
stepped up and said: “Two and a half, 
please!’ The cashier gave him two 
tickets and a ‘half’—or child’s ticket, 
which the door man took without a word 
Well! It took me time con- 
vince that young man that I really was 
grown up. In fact, although he is now 
my husband, there are still occasions 
when he expresses grave doubts on the 
subject!” 


some to 


Paul Deresco Augsburg, born in Salt 
Lake City but now a New Yorker, writes 
that his first short story was sold to a 
certain publication when he was a senior 
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Embarrassing 


Alice M. Williamson 


at the University: of California in 1919. 
“And thereby,” he says, “hangs the tale 
of my Great Embarrassment! When I 
announced my triumph at home, the 
family, an extremely proper one, was at 
once pleased and proud. Until the 
magazine came and the home folks 
crowded ‘round. On the cover sat a 
hard-boiled gal in negligée, playing soli- 
taire and smoking a cigaret, while through 
a keyhole a smiling devil of a bell-hop 
peeped at her! After that not even 
America’s greatest masterpiece would 
have placated them.” 

His story in this month’s 
is Helen of Hollywood. 


Virginia Swain, a New York news- 
paper woman, explains The Dance That 
Set America Wiggling in the April Mc- 
CLure’s, with Ann Pennington posing for 
the illustrations. Miss Swain, in private 
life is Mrs. Philip Stong. As to embar- 
rassing moments, she tells about the time 
she was sent to cover the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial. “The town, of course, 
was jammed with visitors, many of them 
delegates to national lodge conventions. I 
staggered through the crowd ladened with 
a suitcase and a typewriter, which I 
thrust into the hands of the first red- 
capped man I caught sight of—only to 
discover, when I took a good look at the 
person under the cap, that he wore across 
his breast much red ribbon decorated 
with large gold letters proclaiming him 
the potentate of an Alabama Shrine unit! 
However, he carried the luggage, de- 
manded and got his tip!” 


Frederick R. Bechdolt, of Carmel, 
California, contributes this month The 
Girl in the Cloak of Foxskins. He says: 
“Financially speaking, the most embar- 
rassing moment of my life was when, 
with a total capital of fifty dollars in my 
pocket, I handed in my resignation to 
the city editor.” 


McC vure’s 


Miriam Overlees, author of Clown 
Girl, has always lived in the rather con- 


6 


oments 


By 
McCtiure’s Writers 
for April 


servative town of Chestnut Hill, Mage 
chusetts. Her most embarrassing mp 
ment, she confesses, followed the publig 
tion of her first story, “Passion nd 
and its perusal by the horrified towne 
folk, most of whom had known her from 
infancy. There was not so much efit 
cism of the story itself as the tithe-to 
which her ecclesiastically inclined family 


took exception! 


Francis Lynde, whose contribution to 
this issue is Playthings, writes: “My 
most embarrassing moment ram into 
forty-eight hours. While traveling from 
St. Paul to Denver, fina! destination mar 
riage, a blizzard hit the country. . I spent 
the better part of three days blockaded 
in railway trains, unable to get anywhere, 
unable to wire, unable to think of any- 
thing but the bride waiting at the altar 
But, eventually, I got there and the 
wedding bells went ring-a-ling.” 


Carol Denny Hill makes a very pre 
tentious bow to the reading public in 
the April issue of McC ure’s with the 
opening instalment of her novel, Wid— 
her first attempt at fiction. Not so very 
many years since, Mrs. Hill (then Card 
Denny) matriculated Barnard College 
New York City. After her graduation she 
became a secretary. Then, two years 
ago, she met and married Drew Hill, al- 
ready known as an author, and together 
they went to Paris. Mrs. Hill writes: 
“My husband didn’t need a secretary 
and it was hard to fold my hands and 
watch him busily ‘authing’ day after day. 
The fever was contagious so I began 
something of my own in self-defence. 
Wild was the result.” 


Alice M. Williamson says she never 
went to school although she was exposed 
to a great deal of instruction by a suc- 
cession of governesses when a little git 
in England. She declares, however, that 
she never had any real education until 
she married and began writing with her 
husband. C. N. Williamson. The books 
upon which they collaborated became 
popular at once. So that the author of 
The Love Maker, in April McCtures, 
has had a reputation to live up to ev 
since she first began to write. 


Richard Hoffman, whose story this 
month is At the Bea irts Ball, says ol 
embarrassing momet! ‘T suffered a 
painful one recently. My best friend 
severest critic heard about this chance’ 
write a biographic } note She sald. 
“And I s’pose you | write something mice 
and facetious, under the impression 
they'll think you're sort ol modest, ui 
assuming and adorable 
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Pago is incomparably the greatest French writer of this century, perhaps the greatest of our time. Benjamin W. WELLS, Pu. D. ( Harvard), 
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> The slory ‘of a gypsy 


; loved by a soldier, a 
Mager | Priest, and a hunchbac . | 


wv 
ae 


LL AT ONCE, above her lover’s r 
head, she saw a livid, convulsed 
face; beside this face there was 

a hand which held a dagger. It was the 


face and hand of the priest who had crept 
into the room. ‘The young girl, frozen mute by the frightful apparition, could not utter even a cry. 
She saw the poniard descend, and rise dripping. 
‘‘ Malédiction /’’ cried the captain, and fell back on the bench. 

She fainted. As her eyes closed, as all consciousness left her, she thought she felt 
a fiery touch upon her lips, a kiss more burning than an executioner’s branding-iron 
When she recovered she was sur- dancing in the street and had fallen 
rounded by soldiers of the watch who violently in love with her. Yielding to 
were carrying off the captain; the priest the sudden temptation he has her carried 
had disappeared; the window at the off that night, but the girl is rescued by 
back of the room, looking up the river, the gay De Chateaupers, captain of the 
was wide open; they picked up the king’s archers. With him she naturally 
priest’s cloak, which they supposed be- falls in love; surprised in their nocturnal 
longed to the officer, and she heard assignation by~Frollo, the captain is 
them saying: poniarded by the priest and Esmeralda 
“Tis a rceress who has stabbed a arrested and put to torture for his mur 
captain.”” der, although he survives the wound 
In Victor Hugo’ framou novel, She i rescued by her grateful slave 
Notre Dame Quasimodo, the hunchback bell-rings 
of Paris, the of the cathedral, and hidden in one of 
pric & < aude the towers. Hugo’ account of Quasi 
Frollo, arch modo’s vengeance against Frollo is one 
deacon, alche ot the most thrilling in all literature 
mist, ain MOST rRANSLATIONS AND 

magician, had Ss 
DHE FILMS GIVE ONLY A 
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all of Wictor Hugo’s Famous Novels 
jae now been completely translated into English from the monumental Edition Nationale, published in Paris, 


md are now eee to pou in absolutelp hengyrraponap-d and ave sa pred corm ata popular yries ioe the first time. 
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The illustrations of this edition are those prepared sail r the direction of the Société Nationale, formed by French booklovers for the 
purpose of aneng a set be illustrations that would be ‘tan incomparable monument to the literary and artistic genius of France.” 

You may have seer abridged t , w wi t Ht ago's 1 10Vve r \\ t these books speak for themselves t ending the plete set urges paid, 
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My Contract/ To Men 
o Want New Hair 


Why fear dandruff and falling hair—when you can easily escape the tragedy of baldness? 
Here’s my contract to you in black and white! I positively GUARANTEE to end dandruff 
—stop falling hair—grow new hair in 30 days—or I'll pay every penny of cost myself! 


By ALOIS MERKE New Hair or No Cost! 


Founder of Famous Merke Institute, Fifth Ave., New York Thousands claim se gy miracles for my 

as : ; . treatment. I don’t. | mit some cases 

Now you can stor ing hair! Now tonics, ils, massages and salves. Such of baldness are hor Only remember 
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kirtless 


Age 


As Reflected on 
Fifth Avenue by 


JOHN HELD, Jr. 


Paul Poiret, and other Parisian style authorities, 
predict that by 1930 the skirt will have vanished 


ASHION will shortly be skirtless! 
Oh, what a terrible age! 
Then, if the Drama is dirtless, 
What's to become of the Stage? 


INNERS will soon be dessertless 
Nobody wants to be fat; 
Still, if the grapefruit are squirtless 
Let us be thankful for that. 


Verses by AZORS, we hope, will be hurtless. 
ARTHUR Yet, in the face of decrees, 


GUITERMAN Flappers will never be flirtless, 


Girls will wear what they please! 
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By CAROL DENNY 
HILL 


An Intimate 
NOVEL of 
Co-Ed Life 

More Realistic 

than 
‘““~DANCERS in 
the DARK” 


iid 


bere she’s my roommate—had been frightfully ex- 
cited about this man she'd met at a tea in Yonkers, 
this artist—-Andre La Roche. ‘He'd been dramatically at- 
tentive, with the most sophisticated line Louise had ever 
heard—or I'd ever heard. It really was good. And he'd 
insisted that Louise see him again, and meet a friend of his. 

Andre’s French, very good-looking, dresses perfectly, 
does very foreign little things with just enough American 
air to make them intriguing. 

So he made this date with Louise, and she dragged me 
in with a line about me being wildly attractive, and that 
he’d fall for me—to counterbalance his point that his 
friend Vernon Stacey would fascinate her. Stacey is a 
novelist and lives abroad most of the time, and is supposed 
to be very alluring, irresistible, etc. . 

\nyway we were to make a party of eight at Stacey’s 
residence on East Sixty-fourth Street at about eleven- 
thirty—the other two girls and their escorts supposedly 
having earlier engagements to keep first. Of course neither 
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Illustrated 
by 
H. WESTON 
TAYLOR 


Louise nor I thought anything about that, because every 
body who is anybody in New York has two or on Ss 
gagements to an evening; nothing really exciting happe 
till after midnight. ; 
It was about a quarter of twelve when our taxi drew up 
at Stacey’s address. Louise was literally jumping UP 
down from excitement. She’d never met as attractive @ 
man as Andre—and this certainly was one mad and = 
night. We went up the steps of a big granite house 4 a 
footman opened the door. 
He x te us up one flight through a paneled ~~ 
A man stood in an open doorway with the light be 
him, making his face all in shadow. 
“Hello, Andre,”’ Louise said in a low voice. 
“Andre’s not here yet. Come in, won't you? - 
I left Louise to the job of explaining who we were te 
entered a perfectly stunning room. — There was vot i 
tapestry on one wall with a grand piano open agat 
and the softest, most inviting furniture conceivable. 





hand vaguely toward me. 
_ | came over and shook 
hands with Andre. 

He turned right back to 
Louise, and said: “The other 
four were dumb, Louise, ut- 
terly dumb. You'd have 
hated them. They’d have 
’ bored you to extinction. Be 
sides, I wanted to talk to 
you alone. 

l was beginning to feel 
like a paid companion or 
something, I was getting so 
much attention! 

But the Stacey man de 
cided to recognize me 

“Saw you looking at 
hooks. Come on into the 
library and let these two 
have it out, won't you? I’ve 
got some really good books 
in there.” 

“All right.” I wasn’t so 
enthusiastic about being 
taken up as a second. 

“Why did you go off like 
that the minute you came 
in?” he asked 

“T hate interrupting peo- 
ple, you know.’ 

“You mean, you know it’s 
a thousand times more at 
tractive to fade out of the 
picture and then come back 
when other people are get 

ting bored with it? You 

I AVE was mad knew you were interesting 
as the devil me more that way. You 
when we reached know men too well, not to 
the street. ““The understand these _ things. 
cocktails were You attract too many men.’ 
= Sa," 5 OB Who was it said women 
plained, ‘‘and are made to be beautiful and 


$ a = sei Mate Miss shut up? I didn’t follow the 
: Z sprawling all — suggestion. ‘That’s not it at 
_ The Stacey man asked to be excused to bring — - each other. all. I went over to your 
€ every’ BB some cocktails he’d been making. He ‘see piano because I despise 
a brought them back pulled Louise down on the " cs being overlooked! 
appe van beside him, and they completely ignored a es And then we talked books 
a gre over atid started to leaf through pei It was fun. But I had to 
up and tt worried: al — bee the piano. I began to ; : admit that I hadn’t read any 
active 8 pho : — party, not even another man. al of Stacey’s own books It 
id crazy ting Louise all 2 about sitting and chaper- . 5 nearly made the man weep; 
se and 4 Auise all night and I hadn't seen them in 
adi im about ten minutes the door opened the movies either. That was 
_— Yor dn Andre La Roc he. He was alone. if , a break. It switched the 
behind & he Agpead didn’t you?” La Roche said as subject back to us again. 
€ across the huge room to greet “You're distinctly differ 
me, cased her hand. He’s the only abs ent from women [ know in 
ma call the new who wore an evening cape or whatever Paris,” he said “When were 
re as We hy  . ‘And you've been doing your dirty work you over last? 
a huge B her, haven't you, Vernon? Give me a cocktail. “I’ve never been to Europe. 


ainst it, Bi you re the other four? Here’s Helen Atchison, the “T can’t believe you!”’ He really did look astonished 
le Were telling about,” announced Stacey, waving his “So I’m not so crude as to show my lack of atmosphere? 


1] 
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I managed to get out the question in a very bored voice. 

“What do you mean?” 

And we started on that everlasting argument about 
getting experience only by seeing everything through to the 
end. We talked about all the complexed and suppressed 
desire theories that were ever made. College does teach 
you a few technical phrases anyway. 

I'd got tired of standing up in front of the tall shelves 
of books. I suddenly turned, in the middle of something 
he was saying, and walked over to the big English fireplace 
and sat down on the settle; feet out in front and leaning 
back on my hands a little. 

| said: “Getting experience is such a stupid thing to 
talk about, quite as stupid a theme as one’s favorite boot- 
legger. Tell me about——” 

“You’re bored,” he cut in. 

“Not at all. But I know what I want to do myself; I 
know how to take care of myself—and no man on earth is 
going to make me do what I don’t want to do. He could 
talk for a week.”’ I said it rather lazily and softly, without 
looking at him. The fact was that his darn cocktails were 
making me very languid. 

“So you're another of these remarkable American girls 
who think they can raise the devil and get away with it?” 
Vernon crossed to the settle from where I'd left him so 
abruptly. 

“My dear,” I mocked him, * 
do. Perhaps that’s the 
difference you notice 
between the women 
you know in Kurope 
and the ones ‘you're 
knowing here!” 

He sat down on the 
settle. I got up and 
went over to the divan 
by the window. His 
breath had a_ funny 
odor of cocktails and 
cigarets—anda strange, 
sharp odor that made 
me shiver a little with 
a sort of sick feeling. 

“Why did you come 


I don’t think I can. I just 


~ 


} Ie his by he 


7E went to an all- 

night restau- 

rant toward morning 

and had so many orders of pan- 

cakes that all the taxi drivers in 
the place stared at us. 
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here tonight?” he asked so suddenly that I simply blurted 
out: 

“Because Louise said I’d be amused, and she couldn't 
come alone.” 

“And how did you think you’d be amused?” 

“Well, there were supposed to be eight, not four and 
there’s usually one amusing thing during an evening with 
eight people, isn’t there?” 

I reached for a cigaret on the table. Those cocktails 
were not too good. You didn’t know you'd even taken 
one till an hour afterwards. They made you fee} very 
scintillating, but very tingly and lazy. And when we 
left Louise and Andre in the other room she was stil 
drinking them. 


STARTED to get up and find out what she was doing, 
And the Stacey man was standing there. He pushed me 
back. Then he very deliberately kissed me. His kiss was 
damp—his lips were damp. I shoved and pushed. 
“For heaven’s save—I hate you—it’s boring——” ] 
tried to keep razzing him. I thought it would be the 
quickest way to make him let me go. 
Instead, he kept pressing me closer and closer, and 
kissing my throat and eyes and face. His breath was 
simply revolting. I thought he’d break my back or ribs 
or something, he was bending me back so far. Those fool 
cocktails—-and Louise—— 
“Let me go! LET ME GO ” I sort of whispered 
it—a hoarse whisper that almost scared me. But he was 
breathing great, hot, panting breaths against my throat, 
and kept pressing—-pressing 
“Damn you, you little devil——” 
I was free. 
Vernon had his coat off, and his sleeve up before I 
realized what I'd done. On his lower arm were great 
reddish-purple stains, and one of them was bleeding. I'd 
dug my nails into him 
“I’m sorry,” I whispered, “but I told you I'd take care 
of myself.” 
| began wiping the wound with a handkerchief, and it 
stopped bleeding in a minute. He got up and came back 
in a second with a bottle of alcohol, and we bandaged the 
bruises. We both rather forgot everything, taking care 
of his arm. 
When it was finished, I said: “I think we'd better go.” 
I felt very trembly, and my voice was trembly too. 
Stacey was putting on his coat. “Oh, you needn't. But 
let me tell you something. If you want to play safe as 
badly as that, don’t ever come anywhere at this hour of 
the night with any man as long as you live. Any man 
would kill you for doing a thing like this. | 
would have—but you knocked me out— 
brought me to.” 
We shook hands. It was an absurd thing 

to do. 

Just then Andre came in. 

“Louise is sick as a dog—too many cock 

tails. Take care of her, wil! you?” 

It took nearly an hour to quiet Louise 
down, and get ‘her over her faintness. And 
then she cried. 

I asked Stacey to get a taxi. And the four 
of us drove back to Columbia. Stacey looked 
utterly sunk. It was the solemnest, quietest 
end to a “party” I'd ever witnessed. 
we said good night, there wasn’t any attempt 
at the usual business of getting telephone 
numbers or making dates. - 
wanted to see the others again. , 

It wasn’t a particularly pleasant experience 
_the smell of drinks and Stacey's breaths 
-ugh! It was dumb of us to go, ® 

Age cots ‘cht seemed perfectly sale 
but a party of eight seemed pe ia 
and both La Roche and Stacey are 4 
alright socially. At least they're asked every 





None of us evel planes 


experience 
breathing 
of course, 
ectly sale, 
absolutely 
ked every” 


Suddenly Ken had me bent back across his knees and was kissing my throat my eyes — my lips 


there. But I can’t help wondering just what they had 
what would have happened if I hadn’t scratched 
K what was in those cocktails 
— what Father would say if I.told him. Not 
mr ay. He’d put his arms around me and pat 
- back and tell me to write it off—forget it-—and 
my head better next time. 
Edington! How the gossips of Edington, O., would 


flay Helen Atchison! All the dear old ladies in my dear 
home town said no good would come of my going to 
Columbia University. They warned Father of all the dan- 
gers surrounding a young girl alone in New York 

Shall I ever forget the afternoon Ches’s mother cornered 
me on the veranda of the Edington Country Club and 
talked, “just as if I really were her own dear daughter,” 
for two solid hours because “she felt it was her duty to 
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a motherless girl.” I hate people with that kind of a sense 


of duty! 


Wouldn’t she and all the other old tabbies back home 
rave and tear their hair if they knew what happened last 


Engineering School eat there, and Louise knows sal 


them. They’re not particularly exciting, but one must ¢ 


night! Not that I'd blame them much—not in this par- 
ticular instance—-I was pretty well scared myself 


EW YORK’S different when you're living there than 
it is when you come on with your father for clothes 


~ 
and the theaters. I 
chose Columbia _ be- 
cause of all places in 
this country New York 
offers the most things 
to do, most things to 
see, most finish, most 
freedom . . . I dont 
want to be backwoodsy 
and middle-western! A 
woman nowadays—to 
get any fun out of life 
has to be sophisti- 
cated, intriguing 

So P'm not going to 
let that dumb La 
Roche-Stacey affair 
bother me. I’m going 
ahead and get all the 
experience I can; meet 
interesting men and 
learn to be interesting 
myself. 

When I tried to ex- 
plain to Chester Falk 
last summer why I'd 
chosen Columbia _in- 
stead of some _ nice 
goody-goody place like 
Mt. Holyoke or Ober- 
lin he nearly threw a 
fit. At first he was 
strong for my coming 
to New York because, 
he said, it would be so 
easy for him to run 
down from Williams- 
town for week-ends. 
The way he talked he 
seemed to be planning 
to take up all my time 
dragging me _ sight- 
seeing from the Aqua- 
rium to the Bronx Zoo. 
So I naturally had to 
set him right | cer- 
tainly didn’t come to 
New York to play 
round with a college 
boy from my home 
town no matter if he is 
a senior at Williams. 
I’m not interested in 
college boys and fra- 
ternity teas. New York 


is jammed with men 


November 6 








What Do You Know About 


College Petting? 


What are the petting conditions in your COL- 
LEGE—East, West, North or South? 


Could things happen to a girl in most colleges as 
they happened to the heroine of WILD, Carol 
Denny Hill's sensational and revealing novel of 
modern college life, now appearing in this maga- 
zine? What do you know about college necking 
parties? What have the officials of your college 
done to bar wild parties that tend to make co-ed 
life disastrous for the too daring boy or girl? Does 
normal, clean romance suffer because of the ex- 
cesses of the few? 


McC uvre’s wants the frank truth and will pay 


$200 in Prizes 


for the eight letters based on actual experiences 
which, in the opinion of the Editor, best express the 
opinions and experiences of college girls and men 
concerning the campus Sheik and Sheba. Write 
what you know in not more than five hundred 
words, addressing your letter to College Contest 
Editor, McCture’s, 119 West 4o Street, New 
York City. 


Here are the prizes: 


First Prize, $100; Second Prize, $50; Third Prize, 
$25; and Five Prizes of $5 each. 


Contest Closes June 1, 1927 








men—who are doing all 


you can always meet people who go . 
kinds of big things; men who aren’t boys. You simply whom you've never seen and probably never Wi 


something. A man named Les Stoddard has asked me tg 
dinner-dancing in Greenwich Village. We're going tonight 


November 7 


ES and I went to the Three Trees and danced, [ft made 
4 me think of a place in Cincinnati. |t was so crowded 
and smoky, with hardly any room to dance, doorways d 
low you had to stoop to go through them. This—the dane. 


ing place of Greenwich 
Village—the Latis 
Quarter of New York! 
Anyway, though | 
was bored to death, | 
said I'd go again next 
Tuesday night with 
another man and girl 
and Les. After we'd 
finished — dinner, we 
went to find a drink. 
I don’t know where we 
went. Sort of a dark 
street, lined with 
brown-stone houses 
We went to the cellar 
door. Les presented a 
very crumpled college 
bursar’s receipt, and 
we were admitted. 
Imagine getting into a 
bootlegger’s place with 
a tuition receipt! 
There were a lot of 
oilclothed tables and 
we sat there and talk- 
ed, and drank ginger- 
ale hy-balls that tasted 
like stove polish mixed 
with five-cent bottles 
of pop. I wasn't 
thrilled. I wonder if 
it was because I'm 
from Edington. 
November 10 
NOTHER New 
i York Night! It 
should be written in 
capital _ letters, for | 
met some one who 
comes near being 4 
celebrity—at least he's 
the brother of one. 
\n awful cute man 
and girl were with Les 
when he met me this 
evening at the Bilt 
more, and we all went 
to the Three Trees. 
The girl was Ann 
Gilchrist, who goes to 
Columbia, too. Thats 
one awfully good thing 
bout the university— 
there to college, 
|] see 


have to know people in New York. Loads and loads of any of your classes; it’s so like a big city in peor ing 
y A ning: 


them—if you're going to have a good time. Louise and I 
have talked it all over, and we've decided that very few 
men are like Andre and Vernon. Probably we'd never any girl. She has a way of telling 
things as though they were nursery rhymes, ane ™ be 
the stupidest experiences so that they sound like ¢ 
adventures of a demi-mondaine! 
The boy with her was David 


have another experience like that. 

We simply couldn't endure the dining room at Students 
another meal; so we've retired to the One Hundred and 
A lot of men post-graduating at the 


Tenth Street Childs. 
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Ann’s small, with very large brown eyes, 4 ma 
looking mouth, and the most perfect 


arms I ever saw 08 
the most startling 
nd relating 


[Continued om page 80] 
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night Vivid Revelation 
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al QO VV of the Heart of a 
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Latin 
York! 
ugh | 
eath, | 
in next 
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nd girl 
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1 with 
puses 
e cellar 
ented a G 
college ORDON McKEY climbed up 
t, and the four dark smelly flights of 
itted. stairs that led to Johnny Walker's 
js latest domicile, a skylighted apart- 

- with ment on Beacon Hill. The door was 
pt. spn and the floor and couches were 
a lot ol already full of smoking, drinking, 
les and  taughing creatures, almost indistin- 
nd talk- guishable as to sex because of the 
ginget- boyish hair cuts of the girls, sprawl- 
it tasted Hing about as informally as so many 
h mixed Hi oyppies. Gordon found a place on 
bottles the edge of a couch where he sat 
wast eect and uncomfortable. He was 
onder it always a dit too self-conscious to 
sé '™  grawl in public with any enjoyment. 

Lucile Morris came in some fifteen 
omber 10 fy Minutes later. She was a tall, 
staggly girl with a dark quarter 

R New moon of hair, which swept over her 
ght! It too vividly rouged cheeks from her 

ritten i large eyes to the corner of her big 

for | mouth, giving her face a bizarre ap- 

ne WhO HP pearance which corresponded with 
being 4% the extreme colors and cut of her 

least hes Hf evening gown. 

{ one, “She has turned out just as I 

<a thought she would,” Gordon thought 
ve is A aeeally to himself. YORDON suddenly knelt 
me And yet in spite of his disgust, he G neside her. “Can ¥ 
» Bilt Sk : . eside her. ‘‘Can you 

the Watched her, fascinated, as did “a : 

, all went les glee in the room: Loud ever forgive me for being 
Trees. cries greeted “worse Pee such a damn fool?” ne said. 
pea” ntrance, glasses 
was “00 @ were held out to her and cigarets of- 

oO goes ” It was as though she were drawing to herself that passion and caught at the heart. Gordon found himself 

0. Thats fowded, dim, disorderly room. It was strange, for she tense watching her—listening. The room seemed to rock 

rood thing Was unbeautiful. More than that, she looked weary. to an unbroken rhythm. Then she began to sing in a 

jiversity— were deep circles under her eyes and a tinge of gray husky contralto, naughty songs and naughtier parodies 

0 college showed through her make-up. After a couple of drinks, which she had concocted. But she sang with an irresis- 

vill see 0 i not seem so tired: she sat down at the big piano tible touch of fun and artistry that brought cries of de- 

elt. and immediately the room was hushed. Gordon, back in light from the crowd. 

vaddeming: s of an alcove, watched her. The circle of the “Do the ‘flop’, Lucile,” they begged. 

er Saw °° plano lamp cut her face in half, throwing into the shadow “T haven’t on enough underclothes,” she answered. 

t startling tempestuous eyes, bringing into the light the big “['ll lend you mine,” cried a girl in scarlet chiffon, 

id vy - Wiged gash which was her mouth. Then she bent her slipping off her knickers. 

j like me shoulders forward and played. Gordon was amazed. “No one can say I’m not a modest woman,” Lucile 






bony fingers enchanted the keys; familiar songs laughed, pulling on the knickers and adjusting them with 
Mysterious cadences; the dance music was full of great care. 
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Some one put an Argentine 
tango on the phonograph and Secco- 
lotti, whom Gordon recognized as 
the orchestra leader in the Persian 
room of the Thornquist, danced with 
Lucile. He was fatuous in his danc- 
ing as though he were holding some- 
thing infinitely precious. Gordon 
was surprised at Rimself for the sud- 
den dislike he took to that wide 
Italian smile. 

Che “flop” was when Lucile’s head 
touched the floor and her toe was 
pointed toward the ceiling. Big- 
boned, angular? She was grace in- 
carnate. It was unbelievable. Gor- 
don wondered if she realized how 
good she was; and yet she must, for 
she was dancing with Seccolotti. And 
this was Lucile Morris! Those 
homely antics of hers had developed 
into this! Gordon was confused,*try- 
ing to think back into his memories 
of her childhood for an explanation 
of her surprising talent 

Flushed a little with the exercise 
and the cocktails, Lucile stood be- 
side him 

Well?” she said defiantly. 

Worth two-fifty plus tax,’ he 
said. 

I know what you mean, free 
show, but anyway your prophecy did 
not come true.” She was still a little 
breathless. 

You remember that, Lucile?” 
Gordon laughed. I didn’t realize 
that I had got under your skin to 
that extent. 

“A girl remembers being told that 
she is hopelessly unattractive.” 

[ didn’t say that, Lucile, and you 
know it. I hardly expected you to 
be well liked, for you have or had, 
at least, a rotten disposition.’ 

‘I just Aave to be rotten.” Lucile’s 
lips quivered. “There is too much 
sweetness and light in our home now, 
without any contribution from me.” 

“You look as though you expect 
me to give you a lecture on your 
attitude toward Mrs. Morris and 
Amy. But I’m not going to, Lucile, 
I’m older now. 

Anyway, other people like me,” 
Lucile said sulkily. 

Yes, you have what you want 
here. I don’t wonder that you are 
in demand. I suppose you've con- 
sidered gving on the stage?”’ 

“What would you think of me if 
| did? 

She looked up at him curiously, 
impishly. He was reminded of her 
three years ago when she first re- 
turned from school and was so com- 
pletely upsetting to the Morris house- 
hold. He felt angry with her as he 
had then. 

‘I would think that you’d be en- 
tirely in your element,” he answered. 
‘It would hurt your father and Mrs. 
Morris as much as anything you 
could do, and I know that would give 
you satisfaction.” 
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She juggled the ball skilfully. 
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It was fascina 


ting, her harmoniow) 





“JT hate you!” Lucile said with 
such passion that her voice broke. 

She turned away from him quickly 
and he saw her a moment later 
draining down another high-ball and 
talking excitedly to Seccolotti. When 
he left she was wild, talking and 
mimicking, laughing and_ singing 
She shouted a good night at him 
She was undeniably drunk. 

In spite of himself Gordon thought 
of Lucile that night. Sitting in his 
own carefully furnished and orderly 
study, with a new book before him 
he found himself unable to concen- 
trate. Lucile’s image “flopped” be- 
fore him and the sound of her songs 
was in his ears. He rose impatiently 
and threw his book from him. 

“That crazy Lucile is on my 
nerves,” he said. 

He had known her a long time, 
for Andrew Morris’ sister had mar 
ried Gordon's uncle And since 
Gordon’s uncle was his guardian, it 
was inevitable that their common 
Aunt Alice should bring Gordon and 
the motherless Lucile together. In 
fact they had both lived with Alice 
McKey for several months one sum- 
mer Lucile was twelve then, as 
awkward and homely as a mule calf 
Gordon was planning to enter Har 
vard that fall, as handsome and well 
groomed a youth as ever took the col- 
lege entrance examinations. Lucile 
adored him and how he detested her! 

Shortly after that Andrew Morris 
married again, a pink and white, 
golden-haired widow from Chicago 
who had an adorable daughter named 
Amy, two years older than Lucile, 
all ribbons and curls and dimples. 
Everything that Lucile was not. Lu 
cile went away to school shortly 
after her father’s marriage and Gor 
don did not see her again until the 
spring of his graduation. She came 
to class day his senior year with her 
stepsister. She looked big and awk 
ward and garish beside Amy’s pastel 
prettiness and she had no charm of 
manner to offset her appearance. 
Amy was delighted with everything; 
she had never been to a Harvard 
class day before and she made Gor- 
don feel that he had done a noble 
thing to invite her Lucile watched 
her for awhile and then clasping her 
hands and imitating Amy’s mincing 
walk she exclaimed: 

“Oh! Isn't it lovely! Gordon, 
dear, the confetti is just like colored 
snow. And ooh, those adorable 
streamers! Really it is like Heaven 
You were darling to ask us over.” 

She was funny and the rest of the 
party laughed—all but Gordon and 
Amy. The tears came to Amy’s 
soft blue eyes and Gordon longed to 
slap Lucile. He scolded her when 
they were alone a little later. 

“You're just jealous, that’s all,” 
he said. 

“Jealous [Continued on page 76] 


tetaw from clumsiness to grace. Men went mad about her 
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How Lasting 


1 5 @ 


Paris Divorce? 


’ ELIA, masquerading as Pierette, 
sprawled her boyishly straight 
legs on the grass bank and let the 
vague violet of her eyes laugh at the 
unmasked young monk. ‘The tight 
satin of her costume emphasized her 
slimness. And the monk slid his 
coarse hood off his curly head as he 
turned from drinking in her perfect 
delicacy to look, for a moment, at 
the crowd masquerading in the garb 
of eighteenth-century France in the 
ballroom behind him. 

The thin silver case in his hand 
flew open as he pressed its spring. 
He held its contents out to her; an 
even rank of little white tubes with 
tips of cork. She leaned over, her 
brows frowning prettily, and slipped 
one from behind the silver gate. 

“Still those ghastly Medranos, 
Jack,” she said disappointedly. “And 
I s'pose you continue to cough your 
silly head off in the morning and tell 
Meacham you'll have to change your 
brand.” 

The monk laughed delightedly as 
he held a match for her. 

“T believe that’s one of the chief 
reasons you divorced me,” he said, 
puffing at his own cigaret. 

“One of them,” the Pierette agreed 
readily. “And anything else you 
happen to mention will probably be 
another.” 

“Why didn’t yon ever write me, 
Celia?” the man asked in sudden, 
aggrieved earnestness. 

“Oh, gracious, Jack!” she said, the 
dreaminess of her voice denying that 
the exclamation had really been 
shocked from her. “What an im- 
moral idea! ~ Divorced people only 
communicate through their lawyers. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t know 
how often I sat down to write you, 
but I hadn’t the very foggiest idea 
what to say t’you. Either I’d have 
told you everything, which would 
have been too much, or so little that 
there'd have been no earthly use in 
writing 

And you weren't a bit curious to 
know what I was doing?” he asked 
reproachfully “How I was, or any- 
thing?” 
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BELIEVE that’s one of the chief 

reasons why you divorced me,”’ Jack 

laughed. “One of them,” the Pierette 
agreed readily. 


At the 


, — Art 
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By 


RICHARD 


HOFFMAN 


“I’ve kept such charming track of 
you, Jack dear,” she said. 

“Gossip!’’ He spat the word out as 
though it soiled his mouth. ‘“D’you still 
thrive on it?” 

“That always was your pet thorn 
on our little rosebush, wasn't it, dar- 
ling?” she asked, bringing the elusive 
laughter of her eyes to the brown in- 
tensity of his glance. “I still love to 
hear the horrid things people say about 
me—they’re so maliciously inaccurate 
and flattering. And in the last year 
I’ve been anxious to hear about you 
I’ve heard nice things, comfortable 
things.’ 

“I'd almost forgotten your flair for 
irony,” he told her shortly. 

“And I'd almost forgotten yours for 
the most devilish suspicion,” she went 
on easily. “I meant nice things when 
I said it, and I wouldn’t have mentioned 
all the dulness I’ve heard about. It 
must be a relief to be dull when you 
like—without my trying to rouse you 
out of it. And Rhoda—your fiancée 
is she really as intelligent as they say? 

“She's got a mind like a man’s,” Jack 
told his former wife. 

“Perfect,” Celia said. She threw 
away her cigaret and locked her hands 
across her bent knees. ‘And she’s 
really not above wearing cotton stock 
ings sometimes? 

“What the devil do her stockings 
matter?’ he demanded. “Besides, I've 
never seen her except in silk ones 

“Fancy your noticing!’’ she said in 
terestedly. “I expect my training must 
have done you good after all 

Jack’s good humor came back and 
he grinned engagingly 

“A little,” he agreed, “but 

“But you never could approve of any one’s being so 
fastidious about unimportant things,” she said with smil 
ing quickness. “TI still am, Jack. Your training didn’t 
do me a bit of good.’ 

Jack was silent a moment, intently plucking a blade 
of brightly artificial grass from the bank that attempted 
to turn that end of the ballroom into a woodland glade 

“You must meet Rhoda,” he said at last 

“T want to,” Celia said sincerely “Is she here to 
night?” 

“Yes,” Jack said, looking idly toward the crowded 
smoke-fogged section of the dance floor that was visible 
through an opening in the hedge of palms 
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‘“*‘We must have a chat soon,’ 


Tell me about her,” Celia said. “What does she look 
like?’ 

“Extraordinary looking person,” Jack said, turning 
seriously back to Celia whose face bore an expression of 
dreamily musing interest. “She's almost—almost juno- 
esque: about as tall as I am. She’s very dark, beautiful 
complexion and eyes that always seem to be burning at 
you with intelligence and independence. But she isn’t 
independent. She’s just. always had to be, whether she 
wanted to or not, because with this virile intellect of hers 
and all this energy which has kept driving her toward 
things that most people don’t consider feminine, she’s 
never been—-been really understood, you know. I suppose 
people—men and women both—have been sort of fright- 
ened by the force of her—her mind. And all this striving 
after something intellectual, she says, has made her realize 
that there is something else in life—something of the 
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said Jack's fiancée to his former wife, ‘and you can tell me all his bad habits.” 


affections and the emotions which can’t be neglected and 
which—— Look here, you don’t mind my telling you all 
this?” 
“Goodness, no!”’ 
Jack searched her calm, drowsy eyes for a moms 
He hated to be suspicious if Celia were not really laughing 


Celia exclaimed. “I asked you. 
ment. 


at him, but he wasn’t going to make a fool of himself —_ 

“T hope she doesn’t drag you to picture exhibitions, 
and give you books to read for the improvement pt 
darling mind,” Celia continued hastily. “You ust + 
be so precious and so irritable, Jack, but I do my 
did you lots of good. Toward the end you developed i 
most marvelous ingenuity for not admitting you um 
stood one single thing I liked.” 

Jack’s face was pensive as he surveyed t 
independence which the slim repose ol her 
dreamy vagueness of her violet eyes, expressed. 


he c smfortable 
y 




















_— 


red and 
you all 


must have been a colossal dud sometimes,” he said 
gist. “If i thought you were at all in love with me 
ghen you went to Paris, if I thought you divorced me 
jg my sake instead of your own, I’d feel very guilty 
gout the whole thing. Sometimes I think I could have 
gaée it go if I’d tried a little harder.” 

“Byt most times,” Celia went on for him, “you have 
te much more comfortable assurance that it was all my 
own, frivolous fault. And that’s as it should be,” she 
sided with amused haste to cut off his earnest objection. 
“{ [had it to do over again, I should be able to make 
you a much more Satisfactory spouse, my darling, only I 
wuldn't! I abominate spouses—of either sex.” 


ACK let his dark eyes twinkle admiringly up into 


hers. 

“And red velvet dressing-gowns with the nap all gone 
at the elbows—you still abominate these?” he asked with 
a faint smile. 

“Qh, gracious,” Celia sighed, something of tender re- 

in her voice, “how one does forget the old landmarks! 
And do you still writhe about the bedroom floor of a 
momifig catching your death of cold, under the impres- 
gon that you are doing exercises?” 

“Certainly not,” Jack said quickly, in a moment of hot 
lense. “You broke me of that forever. Rhoda and I 
ride.” 

“Does Rhoda look well in side-saddle habit?” Celia 


“Oh, she wears breeches—rides astride as you used to,” 
jack said, trying to glide over an unimportant matter. 

Celia simply let the gentle laughter of her eyes dance 
wt at him for comment. 

“| know,” he said finally, as if deprecating the thought 
tat caused him mild confusion. “I suppose I was an 
ms, but I honestly thought it was a bit thick for you 
to walk three blocks cross-town and four down in tight 
English breeches, in broad daylight. But you looked so 
tamed cunning and clean and innocent in ’em, Celia, | 
ma afraid every male you passed in the street would 
want to eat you up.” 

“Oh, well,” Celia said, the veil of casualness over her 
implication, “I s’pose you’re with Rhoda 
ill the time so it’s different.” 
Jack may have missed that one, or he 
may not. At any rate, he was pensively 
dient, staring at a bare spot in the bank 
i artificial grass which he had devastated 
vith his absent plucking. 

“jack,” Celia began, the tentativeness of 
mr voice seeming a concession to his feel- 
ms rather than a sign be 
i diffidence in the asking k Xe 
her question, “is it- a 
you supply this some- 
thing that—that Rhoda 
tels her affections and 
motions ought to—ought 
© feed on. or do you 
have something to do 
mith the burning desire 
ot her intellect too?” 





— 


Drawing by 





guess I’ve changed in a year, Celia. I seem to see more 
what ‘you saw in books, in art, in the theater. I don’t 
know—somehow you always made me feel like such a 
fool, and—”’ 

“And you didn’t like that?” she inquired gently. “Well, 
I don’t blame you a bit, and I apologize. I hear 
Rhoda’s a truly brilliant person and I want very much 
to meet her. Suppose we go now and try to find her 
somewhere.” 

“All right,” Jack said, making no move to rise. 

“She’s interested in you too, Jack?” Celia asked after 
a moment. “I mean, interested in you as a human being 
who'll slip out of the house without an overcoat the first 
warm day and think up all kinds of amusing reasons why 
he takes cold afterward? Is she amused when you get a 
little tight, and sorry when you have a headache, and all 
that sort of thing?” 

“Why?” Jack asked after a moment. 

“You need somebody like that, darling,” Celia said, 
her eyes on the smoke curls from his cigaret. “You always 
said I was too blankety-blank fastidious about the messier 
things of life to be really maternal, and,” she leaned 
toward him and lowered her voice to a whisper, “I'll tell 
you a secret: you were quite right.” 

A slow smile curved the firm freshness of her lips as 
she rose lithely to her feet. 

“Come on,” she said, stretching her hand to him. He 
took it and she leaned her weight back just long enough 
to bring him gracefully to his feet. “Where would Rhoda 
be, d’you s’pose?” she asked as she led him gaily through 
the opening in the artificial hedge. 


NYBODY, no matter how intensely their intelligence 

burned out of their eyes, would have been difficult 

to find in the costumed hilarity of that ballroom. Celia 

and Jack tried to dance with tide, then against it, but 
either way the going was equally difficult. 

The ballroom, large as it was, had become so hot and 
smoke-laden _ that 
when a friend of 
Celia’s asked them 
both to come up to 
the room he had 
engaged in the 
hotel proper, she 
accepted __ readily 
for herself and 
Jack. 

There 








was a 
company of gay 
friends in the 
room, many ot 
whom had known 

Jack as Celia’s 

husband,a 

fact which 

seemed to 
abash him as much 
as it amused her. 
But when one 
glance told Celia 
that Jack’s embar- 





















u.” She leaned forward as ELDON KELLEY rassment was per- 
poment. FM spoke, the fingers of P sisting, like that 
aughing ine hand held toward him "Ret I warn you, darling,” said Celia as the nurse held up the dress- of a guilty dog who 
fit— Mlacit demand for some- ing gown. “If you wear it after we’re married I'll divorce youagain."" watches his master 
bitions, Fs to grasp. Auto- discover the frag- 
of your natically he took out his cigaret case and with ments of a ravaged bedroom slipper, her vague eyes 
used to rong fase took two from it, putting one between her searched the room more closely. A dark face framed in 
_ We’ ; the drapery of a black lace veil was looking at her in frank 
rs _ weve lots in common,” Jack said noncommittally, his curiosity from the corner. Even as the face looked away 
under ro rata glance of inquiry dropping from her with a slight smile of suppressed amusement, Celia said to 
cube We ine FSS: herself, “That’s Rhoda.” . 

~ the instance?” Celia suggested. “How charming,” Rhoda said, in the suave voice of 
dy, t know,” he said, reaching for his matches. “I amused patronage, when Jack [Continued on page 88] 
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The High Cost of, 


By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 








playhouses of that time 
I made a bargain with 3 
liveryman whereby the car. 
riage from her house to the 
theater and then to Delmonico’s 
and thence to her house again, 
should cost me $2.50. It was 
before the age of motors, of 
course. The height of elegance 
was a “theater carriage.” 4 
really delightful little after. 
theater supper cost me only $3 
more. 

My total expenses for the 
gala evening were precisely $9, 
Yet, on the way home, I re 
flected ruefully on the increas. 
ingly high cost of a good time. 

No, we didn’t go anywhere 
after the play to dance. There 
were no such places in those 
days. Nor did the Delmonico 
$3 include the price of booze. 
A well-bred girl, in the early 
nineties, would have been hor- 
rified at the thought of drink- 
ing in public with a man. 

If I had been going alone to 
dinner and to the theater, I 
should have paid either fifty or 
seventy-five cents for a very 
fair seat at any show in town. 
I should have gone to Jack’s 
to eat. There, for fifty cents, I 
should have had a tender por- 
terhouse steak weighing some 
thing over a pound, a huge 
side-dish of French fried po 
tatoes, piccadilli and unlimited 
rolls and butter. A cocktail 
would have been fifteen cents 
more (two for a quarter) and 
a stein of beer would have cost 
me another dime. The tp 
would have ranged from ten to 
fifteen cents, at most. 

I have said well-bred girls 
didn’t drink with men, alone m 

“OUR grandchildren are going to smile patronizingly when you describe to them public restaurants, “ on 
the simple and pastoral joys of petting parties and bootleg booze fests. dead day s. They did r 
over, 1f a man, ata er 
| TOOK her to the theater and to supper afterward at dinner - aa i e 
Delmonico’s. I was twenty-one. This was in 1893. , i forth a flask am ceil 
- iy i anv woman, his hostess wo 

It was a social debt and it had to be paid in due and 
ancient form. It wasn’t a question of going to the show 
in a street car, and of an informal mouthful of food at - 
some cheap restaurant afterward. It had to be done by Deets 

ELDON KELLET 
rule. 

That afternoon I had sent her some flowers. Girls wore 
them to the theater, in 1893. I sent a really creditable 
bunch of violets. They cost me $1.50. The orchestra Te height of 
seats at the theater were $1 each. Some houses had begun elegance was ° 
boosting tickets to the criminal height of $1.50; but “theater carriage. 
luckily she chose a show at one of the less progressive 
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“TTeavy T date” 


time jave seen that never again should he be in- A Be au of De | monico Da ys 
with a vited to her house or to that of any one 


1 car. Ay ese in her set. behane — i | was not 
to the done. It was — even poem oO ; 7 
icn’s There were plenty of women who woulc ; 
nonico’s drink with men; then as now. But in the Set amd Marvels 


+ aga, arly nineties we used to classify all girls 


Examines she Ritzy Younger 





aa into two strongly marked divisions: The 
Jegance | Kind of Girl One Marries, and The Kind 
" ” - of Girl One—Doesn’t. There were so few 


girls in between those two classes (barring 
the occasional “easy” girls of decent families 
whom men could kiss and then laugh about) 
for the (| that the exceptions weren’t worth noting. 

And when it came to dining with “The 


after- 
only $3 


sely $9, tag 

; 7 Kind of Girl One—Doesn’t,” the restaurant 
increas. (| (tarift was idyllically low. Imported cham- 
d time pagne (Mumm’s or Clicquot or Ruinart or 


where Pol Roger), $3.50 a quart. Liqueurs, fifteen 
“There M cents each—usually two for a quarter. 
» those Whisky, the same price, whether served 
monico 4 staight or as a high-ball. 

booze. Canvasback duck (real canvasback, mind 
e early you, not redhead), was $3. Canvasback 
en hor- @ a8 by far the most expensive dish on any 
drink- menu. You could get, at Purssell’s or other 
a. good restaurants, a sublime table d’héte 
lone to  Gnner with a pint of fair claret, for $1.25. 
ater, | j At some good places, for a dollar or even 
fifty or | 4s. The Black Cat and Duquenne’s and 
a very many another restaurant furnished a more 
1 town. | Palatable table d’héte dinner, with vin 
Jack's # dinaire, for fifty cents. 

cents, | We non-plutocrats used to shun the his- 
er por “ic Hoffman House bar. For there they 
~ some: charged thirty-five entire cents for an 
1 huge tmormous glass of Three Star Hennessey 
ed po brandy-and-soda. It was a criminally high 
limited pce, and unheard of at most bars. 

‘ocktail My evening clothes (we used to call them 
» cents fH “dress suits”) cost me $50, made at a really 
r) and tcellent tailor’s. My best business suits 
ve cost cost only $35. Of course there were places 
he tip [ Fifth Avenue where clothes cost much 











ten to @ More. But there were also good custom 
luilors who made them for less than I paid. 
d girls One could have a gorgeous evening’s fun ~ 
lone in m™ less than a better class movie show and P peered PAYSON TERIIUNE who, although he is only 
those tWelsh rabbit now cost. ~+ middle-aged ‘‘remembers when” one could send a young 
More- There were no places of a clean sort lady flowers, take her to the theater and supperat Delmonico's 
ectable where one danced after the theater. In and take her home in a hired carriage—all for nine dollars! 


pulled that benighted era the present-day dances 

dit tof Md not yet gained their first American foothold. Danc- chirp optimistically that the young people of today are 

would  'g was all done in private houses. The waltz and the every bit as good, morally, as those of thirty odd years 
two-step reigned supreme; with an occasional “square back. 


” for old time’s sake; and the Boston and the York Not being a born idiot and not being all-knowing, I 

g by ») Way of innovation. The german (sometimes we called refuse to go on record with any definite opinion. But 

’ ELLEY lion) was the acme of Terpsichorean bliss and I'd like to play around the fringes of the question for 
= a while. 

Yes, it all sounds funny and primitive. But we had First, as to the language of the new and the old: In 

sot of tie times just the same. boyhood I sickened at the prudery which amounted to 

dh were only two varieties of girl in the early prurience in the conversation of what was known then 


sa a : i. a 
oan vom there are only two varieties of oldsters today as “mixed company.” The word “leg,” as applied to 
; who declare fiercely that the younger generation women, was just creeping timidly back into use. The 


® bell-bound, with no return privileges; and those who member in question had been [Continued on page 120] 
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In the Place 


Where Romance 
It Also 
Begins 


Ends 


T HAPPENED in Reno. It could scarcely 
have happened anywhere but in Reno where 

the heartaches of the world are brought. Yet 
after a time the owners of these heartaches 
leave with their hard-won bauble, freedom. 

But their little stories are left behind and 
live on in the little town, to be remembered 
on snowy nights by the inhabitants; to be told 
to every newcomer. It is the story of a starry 
eyed and pampered little Southern girl that I 
want to tell you. 

Virginia Patterson was 
lovely. Velvety and soft and 
cool. Her voice was low 
with a southern drawl and 
her words had the drip of 
honey. Her skin was too 
fine, her eyes too bright, her 
smile too quick and her 
clothes too perfect. The 
women were skeptical at 
first and then resentful— 
and, when time proved that 
her charm was real, openly 
antagonistic. 

I met Virginia the day she 
arrived, as she was leaving 
the office of my partner to 
whom she had been sent by 
her lawyers in the East. 

Each season brings with it so 
many of these suave and 
charming women that one’s 
eyes become accustomed to 
much sparkle. (7 

But somehow she seemed s 
different. I paused at the door to watch her go down the 
hall, but she had fascinated Vernon. He stared after her, 
with intense admiration in his eyes. I wondered why a 
man should look like that. 

From then on the two were together in his office every 
afternoon, sometimes for only fifteen minutes, sometimes 
for an hour. There is often need for much consultation 
between lawyer and client but never for that much. And 
[ soon learned that Virginia’s case was a simple one. 

I had known Vernon Weaver all my life. We were both 
Nevada boys, chums in college and partners in law. His 
friendship was one of the things of which I was most 
proud. He had put over the big mining deals that had 
made our firm what it was. At thirty-three he was recog- 
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nized as having the keenest mind in the state. But yen 
neath the clear head and sturdy manliness was the ete 
soul of a boy. 

Five wn. + Virginia came to Reno we had a - 
from the East, a charming and clever woman. She wa 
Vernon’s senior by several years and could certainly ly 
no claim to beauty. But she was well traveled and ao 
esting. We were constantly at her apartment — 
enforced stay and everything was always perfect. ‘ims 
the right people. Always the best bridge 





under- 


eternal 


4 client 
he was 
nly lay 
| inter 
ing het 
Always 


ETHELYN 


GAFFNEY 


IRGINIA had fasci- 

nated Vernon. He 

stared after her with 

intense admiration in 
his eyes. 


her to dinner and that night about 
eleven-thirty they were married. 
He had never told me anything 
about it although we were in the 
habit of discussing our personal as 
well as bus.ness problems together. 
After the marriage life went on 
in the same channel as before. The 
same perfect apartment with always 
the right people—always the best 
bridge. But Vernon was not al- 
ways the same and before long he 
was insufferably bored. He took to 
drinking as a fairly regular thing 
and sometimes he took too much. 
Clara began to show that beneath 


company and I often had evidence 
of an ungovernable temper. 


her smooth and purring manner 
was a decidedly cold and hard 
streak. She was charming when 
company was present, but | was not 


Vernon was at work that winter on a contested and ex- 
tremely complicated case. For months he had been wor- 
ned and tired. Clara’s hospitality offered evenings of re- 
axation, never strenuous, never hectic. And for the first 
lime in years he drank less, danced little and worked in- 
cessantly. 

Two weeks before the final hearing of his big case he 
mas worn and nervous and unstrung. About that time 

$ Papers were filed, and Vernon went to the court- 
with her to get her decree. That evening he took 


I knew, however, that she loved 

Vernon in her cold, reserved way 

and that she thought that she was 

doing the right thing for him by 

stabilizing his existence. But at the end of five years 
Vernon was changed; bored and weary and a bit cynical. 


()* THE second night after Virginia’s arrival I took 
her, at Vernon’s invitation, to that perfect apartment 
for dinner. She was dressed in palest green chiffon and 
she seemed to have the dewy and willowy softness and 
promise of spring. She had a wonderful voice and it 
seemed to charm Vernon back into the glowing eagerness 
of his old self. He was never good at dissembling and I 
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Then Clara did shoot again and Virginia fell in a little white heap on the floor. 


sensed with growing alarm Clara’s rising resentment. 

Several times the four of us were together and each time 
Vernon’s manner was more plainly that of a man hope- 
lessly infatuated. Virginia was sweet and lovely to all of 
us but there was a wistful tenderness in her voice and in 
her eyes when she looked at Vernon. 

After a week or two Clara flatly refused to have her in 
her house or to go anywhere with her, and whenever there 
was an audience she managed to say the subtle and dis- 
paraging things that only a desperate and a clever woman 
can say. 

I was extremely worried. For all his keenness and 
clear-sightedness, now that his emotions were for the first 
time deeply stirred Vernon could see no farther than his 
nose. But the old boyishness was back. The vim and 
eagerness and energy. 

Often as I left my office late I could hear them still 
talking in the next room; Virginia’s low caressing voice 
and Vernon’s eager one 
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In the same 


Before long I began to hear stories. Vernon was spend- 
ing a good many of his evenings at the club again and we 
were together as we had been years before. 

One evening I had an important matter to discuss. I 
waited around the club for him until nine and then I called 
his house. The maid answered the phone and informed 
me that Mrs. Weaver said Mr. Weaver was at the club. 

I didn’t like that. It was going a bit too far. So the 
next morning, regardless of the storm that might ensue, 
I went into Vernon’s office determined to make him se 
reason. Hesitatingly I asked him where he had been the 
night before. I was prepared for anything, resentment oF 
indignation, but not for what happened. His face glowed 
like an eighteen-year-old in love. ; 

“I was with Virginia, Carl. Lord, man, but she's wot 
derful! I have never known anything like her in all the 
world.” 

I was severely taken back but I managed to say: 

“Well, what do you intend to do about it? 








Moment Vernon had her in his arms and some one 


He looked up in blank astonishment at first and then 
answered seriously : 
“I've thought about that 


I don’t know. Something 
will happen—must happen. I have never felt like this, 
Carl. I didn’t know one could feel like this. But I do 
know I’ve got to have her. I can’t live without her. 
“Something will happen if you keep this up. The 
Son its ear now. What sort is she anyway?” 
His eyes blazed and I realized I had said the wrong 
thing. 
Pg know well enough what kind of a girl Virginia 
” he said coldly 
“Oh, look here, Vernon, old man, we’ve got to talk this 
out. I know Virginia is wonderful but you shouldn’t 
we here, we've got to get somewhere on this.” 
But his enthusiasm was gone. 
“It wasn’t her fault,” he said slowly. “I made her go 
with me. She didn’t want to, and tried to avoid me, but 
I followed her and made her go. I don’t know what it is, 


town 


was taking the revolver from Clara. 


but I’ve got to be with her. I'm crazy, mad | 
but I can’t seem to reason about it.’ 

‘A pretty mess you'll make of this 
do? She must know.” 

“She does know and she is doing nothing except making 
life hell for Virginia and for me.” 

‘I'd say the two of you were making life hell 
Why did you marry her anyway?” 

“T don’t know,” he said wearily. “I’ve 

‘I'll take you for a client in a minute 
talk. Listen. Clara won’t divorce you. 
how you can very well divorce her. She 
woman, you know, with her alimony until she gave it up 
to marry you. She gave up the kid, too, then. You've 
got a responsibility, son, and you’ve never ditched one yet.” 

“But Carl, you know how we live. You know I want 
children. You know the whole story though we've never 
talked about it. Must I go on forever just because I 
didn’t know this sort of thing [Continued on page 123] 


suppose, 


What will Clara 


for her. 


never known.” 


with that line of 


And I don’t see 
was a rich 
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™ 
C ORBETT shifted his weight to trim the canoe, 
emptied his pipe over the side and refilled it. 

“Tf that is all marriage is going to mean to you, Moira 

a new speed thrill—I don’t think you ought to marry,” 
he offered. 

“No?” The young woman facing him upon the kneel- 
ing pad in the stern, thrust her paddle deeply and sent the 
canoe rippling into the still water between Deer Island and 
the mainland. “Why not?” 

“Well, for one thing, the game doesn’t seem to be worth 
the candle.” 

She laughed. “You never can tell till you try, Burke, 
dear. And i’ve tried everything else.”’ 

“Perhaps you have. Who is the lucky man?”’ 

She sat back on her heels and regarded him thought- 
fully. 

“I’ve been trying to make up my mind. What would 
you say to Willie Van Brunt—from 
what you have seen of him?” 

“Keeping in view your speed thrill 
attitude, I should say there is nothing 
doing.” 

“Short and sweet,” she laughed. 
“What’s wrong with Willie?” 

“Nothing much—for ordinary uses. 
He is good-looking, plays a decent 
game of golf and tennis, and is able 
to afford his wife the luxuries to which 
she has been accustomed. Doubtless 
he will make some young woman a 
good husband—and will ask some- 
thing in return. But that sort of man 
isn’t what you want.” 

“Perhaps you know what I want 
better than I do.” 

“Even that is possible. You don’t 
want a husband, in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word. You've had play- 
things of one sort or another all your 
life, Moira, and you have tired of 
most of them. Now you want 
one that is different.” 

She wrinkled her short nose at 
him. “I didn’t ask you to turn 
me over your knee and spank me. 

But let that go. You've shelved 
Willie; how about Bert?’ 

“Cranston? There isn’t any- 
thing the matter with him if you 
want a dancing partner. But you 
don’t need to marry to get that.” 

“Well, then—Jimmie Willough- 
by?” 

This time Corbett withheld his 
answer. ‘There were chapters in 
James Willoughby’s life known to 
few, but he, Corbett, chanced to 
be one of the few. They were 
not pleasant chapters. Though 


Corbett made the painter fast, and Moira sprang out, throwing about her the 
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The Drama of a 
Girl who Played 


the Dangerous 


Game of Sex 


he was some years older than his companion, Corbett had 
known her intimately from her childhood; known and 
loved her before her father, an iron founder in a small 
city of the Middle West, had got his start as an iron- 
master. That start had made Michael Quintard a mil- 
lionaire, and his daughter that which she was—a leader 
in her set and a charter member of a generation from 
whose wide-open eyes nothing is hidden, and to whom 
few things are sacred. Moira Quintard might marry 
whom she pleased; but James Willoughby 

“Tell me. How well do you know Jim Willoughby?” 
he asked at length. 

“M-m, well—he has kissed me a few times,” was the 
unabashed answer. 

Corbett had a sudden attack of atavism. “You mustn’t 
let him do that,” he forbade soberly. 

“No? Why not? He does it very 
well, if you ask me; rather better than 
most men. Besides, what is a kiss, more 
or less?” 

Corbett gave it up. “Nothing, I sup- 

pose,” he said. 
' : She dipped her 
paddle again to 


\ a 
send the canoe 
skimming back 
; in the direction 
t of the hotel 

bathing beach. 
“Gran d- 
’ father!” she 
mocked, laugh- 
; ; ing at him. 
-_ “Your hermiting 
- in the iron mines 
backwoods has 
turned your 
clock back years 
and years, Burke. 
You'll have to 
set it all over 
again won’t you? 
ait Will you be at 
the dinner dance 

tonight?” 
; = — < 


“At dinner, 
yes. ButI ama 
poor dancer, as 
you know only 
too well.” 

As she round- 
ed the canoe to 
make a landing 

isi at the hotel pier, 
Corbett made 
the painter fast 
and steadied the 
little craft while 
the girl sprang 


’ 


wt 


» 


light Wrap that covered her scanty bathing suit. ‘‘See you at dinner,”’ she said. 
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out. On the pier she threw over her shoulders the light 
wrap that served to cover her scanty bathing suit. At the 
hotel veranda she blew him a kiss and with an offhand, 
“See you at dinner,” vanished. 

After she had gone in Corbett found a chair in an un- 
occupied corner and sat down to refill and light his pipe. 
Faced by the facts, he found himself constrained to admit 
that his two years of isolation in the northern Minnesota 
iron region had wrought a change of some sort in him— 
put him “out of touch.” The life of the huge summer 
resort hotel on Lake 
Winnemaska, whither 
he had been sum 
moned two weeks 
earlier to lay certain 
engineering plans 
connected with the 
iron mines before 
Michael Quintard and 
his group of fellow 
capitalists, jarred up- 
on him curiously. He 
had thought he was 
keeping abreast of 
the world, but in two 
years the world had 
run away from him. 
If this hotel life af 
forded any fair cross- 
section of it, it had 
grown to be more 
and more a world in 
which the pleasure, 
or excitement, of the 
moment was the sole 
motivation. 

And the women? 
From his retreat in 
the unoccupied cor- 
ner of the veranda he 
saw two of them com- 
ing up from the bath- 
ing beach. They 
were in 
bathing suits without 
even the shoulder 
wrap which had been 
Moira Quintard’s 
slight concession to 
the outworn conven 
tions. Was the atti 
tude of the other cen- 
tury, the modesty 
that older people 
sometimes talked 
about, deprecating 
its loss, really nothing more than hypocritical prudery? 

Corbett wondered. And with that wonder came an- 
other; that the sight of half-naked women should stir noth- 
ing in him. Had the age of the banished reticences 
changed men as well as women? He did not know. He 
only knew that the sex appeal, which in his adolescent 
years had threatened to make life disturbing for him, was 
no longer present. 

From this he was led to think more pointedly of Moira 
Quintard and of their talk in the canoe. Though during 
the fortnight in which they had been more or less thrown 
together at the hotel he had sought to maintain an atti- 
tude of comradely detachment toward her, this was only 
in deference to certain inner warnings that any other 
attitude might be dangerous. Admitting, as he was forced 
to, that he was still in love with her, her frankly expressed 
views of marriage, not less than the fact that she would 
one day be Michael Quintard’s heiress, were quite enough 
to banish sentiment. There was Celtic blood in his veins, 
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**How nice!”’ she gurgled. 
about it, you may kiss me. 
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to be sure, but not enough of it to submerge cold commoy 
sense, or so he told himself. 

Alone with his thoughts, he kept his place on the yer. 
anda, smoking one pipe after another, until it came time 
for him to go to his room to dress for dinner. In the 
third-floor corridor, as he was passing the Quintard suite 
a door opened and Moira came out. She was radiant in a 
dinner gown of some softly shimmering stuff. 

“Lo, darling!” she said flippantly. Then, posing be. 
fore him: “Don’t I look good enough to eat?” 

“You do,” he 
agreed, adding: “It’s 
a crime for you to 
look so beautiful, 
Moira. Don’t you 
know it?’ 

“How nice!” she 
gurgled. “If you feel 
that way about it, 
you may kiss me.” 

He smiled and 
handed her own 
words of the after- 
noon back to _ her. 
“What is a kiss, 
more or less?” Then, 
as he took her in his 
arms and their lips 
met, he felt her hand 
on his hip pocket. 
The touch made him 
release her quickly, 
saying: 

“No, I’m not a 
hip-pocket hound. 
You will find plenty 
of them down-stairs, 
no doubt.’ 

Her laugh as she 
let him pass was an 
impish giggle. 

“Sweet bells 
jangled’,” she quoted, 
mocking him. “I 
knew you were not. 
I merely wanted to 
see what your reac- 
tion would be, man- 
o’-the-woods. "By— 
till dinner.” 

Corbett dined 
alone at a small side 
table in the spacious 
dining room. He was 
not surprised to find 
that Moira was not 
with her father and his capitalistic associates. She was at 
a table ringed with young people of her own sort; a gay, 
hilarious group, to judge by their manners and the noise 
they were making. Corbett’s eyes grew somber when he 
saw that Willoughby was one of the men. 

The dancing began early. Couples were starting up 
from their tables here and there. Being of his own gem 
eration, Corbett could ordinarily listen to a jazz orchestra 
without emotion. But now the blare of the saxophones 
and the monotonous beat of the drum seemed to stir some 
underlying primitive and savage in him. It was the 
rhythm of the jungle, and it was of the jungle and its lack 
of inhibitions that he was thinking when he gritted; 
“Playthings! The men playthings of women, and the 
women of the men. It’s high time I was getting back to 
my job.” P 

The sight of Moira dancing past his table in Willough- 
by’s arms angered him curiously. He told himself it was 
none of his affair, but when they were about to pass 


“If you feel that way 
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fhe sight of Moira dancing past his table in Willoughby’s arms angered Corbett curiously. 


table again he got up and suddenly cut in on Willoughby. 
I've been wondering if you wouldn’t, when you got 
properly worked up to it,” Moira said, looking up into his 
lace with the impish smile. Then; “You're still just a 
morsel human, aren’t you, Burke, dear?” 
I'd do anything to get you away from that—from 
* man you were dancing with,” he returned savagely. 
Not Jealous, are you, darling?” she mocked. 
0; jealousy implies a claim of some sort.” 


“And you have no claim? Modest you! If you don’t 
care about dancing it’s frightfully warm in here. 
When we pass that French window, suppose we drop out.” 

The open avenue of escape was reached in a few more 
steps and they emerged upon the veranda. There was no 
privacy there. Earlier diners were filling the lounging 
chairs. For a moment they stood together at the railing 
looking out upon the lake. 

What a heavenly moonlight [Continued on page 126] 
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If a Man aud Woman 


Share ¢4Ae Same Studio, 
They Bar Out 


Can 


Love and Jealousy? 


IDGELY MORGAN dipped 
into a small 
right-hand 


two brushes 
jar of water at the 
side of his drawing-board, wiped 
them on a piece of rag and laid 
them down among the collection 
of brushes, pencils and 
assembled there hen, with an 
elaborate casualness, he said: 

‘Well, [ guess it’s time I was 
getting along to the docks.” 

he girl seated at the type 
at the opposite end of the 
studio looked up 

There lots of 
She's not due to dock 
and it’s not five yet.” 

He flung aside pretences 
along I can't settle to a thing. 
it’s a pretty big experience 

Lynette Lane had heard little else for the last two 
months, ever since Isabel Burton had written from Eng 
land that she was coming to New York 
little thing when I left England,” 
Ridgely rambled on, “just sixteen, and to think of our 
meeting again almost ten vears to the day! And isn’t it 
wonderful when you think of it, how we’ve kept in touch 
ill these years? 

She'll be in herself | mean, not just in ap 
pearance,” Lyn answered. “You probably haven't changed 
much \ man change very radically between 
twenty-six and thirty-six, but from sixteen to twenty-six 


colors 


writer 


time, Ridge 
until six 


‘IT might just as well get 
\fter ten years, Lyn, 


She was just a 


changed 
doesn't 


are vital vears for a woman.’ 

Ridgely blew out a cloud of smoke 

Oh, I guess Isabel hasn't changed out of recognition, 
he said, as he crossed the room briskly and picked up his 
hat from the low divan against. the wall 

He bent and kissed the back of Lynette’s neck The 

She heard the slow ascent of the elevator 
the gates. She rose restlessly and stood at 
looking out over the flat roofs toward Wash 
trying not to wonder what Burton's 
coming would mean in their lives 
Lane had a tiny in the same block 
Ridgely’s studio, but the greater part of her days was 
studio. She and Ridgely had met in the 


door slammed 
the clang of 
the window 
ington Square Isabel 


Lynette apartment 


spent it the 
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ade 


she had been 


San Francisco commercial art studio in which 
a stenographer and their friendship had | itured into 4 
real affection. Yet they could hardly be said to be m 
love. When Ridgely had come to New York and Lyn 
had written that she wanted a change of job, he had 
suggested that she should join him there as his secretary. 

Lvn had her own work, too. She had found the leisure 
in which to take up hand weaving and at Ridgely s sug 
gestion she had brought her hand loom over to the studio 
and worked there. And so gradually Lyn had woven her- 
self into the life of the studio. The ga hintz overall 
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intruder from 
the larger world 
outside of this 
little world that 
they had made 
peculiarly their 
own. Lyn tried 
to convince her- 
self that she had 
nothing to fear. 
Isabel Burton 
had her own 
home and a husband and she was 
merely in New York on a visit. 
It was natural that Ridgely should 
want to meet her, that they should 
both look forward to meeting each 
other again. 





SUDENLY her emotion got the better 
“other. Lyn wrenched the jade bangle 
her arm, rushed across the studio 
and flung it down beside Ridgely’s 
drawing-board. 










SABEL BURTON knew that 

there was a girl called Lynette 
Lane in Ridgely’s life. He had 
frequently mentioned her in his 
letters and she had a vague idea that they worked to- 
gether. From what she remembered of Ridgely she could 
not imagine him in love with any one in the usual sense 
of the term. She supposed that he was “fond of” this 
girl Lynette without being in love with her. It did not 


occur to her that he could be as interested in any other 

l ( : woman as he was in her. 
d It came as a shock to her, therefore, upon her first 
visit to the studio, to glimpse the gay overall hanging in 








LW 


the cupboard among Ridgely’s things, and see powder 
on top of his bureau. 
She said, “This can’t be your colored maid’s powder, 
that she wore when she dusted the studio hung in the’ Ridgely?” 








een cupboard among Ridgely’s suits, a box of her powder stood He laughed, “Why, no. That’s Lyn’s.” 

04 on his bureau, the cups and saucers that they used for “And Lyn’s overall?” : 

> in ~~? picnics were hers. In spite of the close intimacy “Surely. And this is her hand loom. I guess there’re 
Lyn of their days, however, they might have been brother and many bits of Lyn around the place.” 

had wster. They never questioned each other’s goings or Isabel looked thoughtful. “You and Lyn are in love?” 
ary: comings. Only sometimes one of his casual kisses at the He looked surprised at her question. “I guess I hadn’t 
= ape of her neck would bring a light to Lyn’s eyes and a__ thought about it in that way. We're wonderful pals.” 
ug quickening of the pulse, and something in her She persisted. “But Lyn’s point of view?” 

~ Would sing . . . “Concerning me?” He threw back his head and 
nl there was coming into her life and Ridgely’s an laughed. “Oh, say, but wouldn’t that be worth knowing?” 
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“Tf you decide to come to London, will Lyn come too?” 
asked Isabel. 
“T don’t know. TI guess not. Lyn has her own in- 
terests 
“It’s an odd sort of association, yours and Lyn’s.”’ 
“There’re all sorts of odd things in life, Isabel. It’s odd 
that you and I should be sitting here talking about some 
one else when we've been parted ten years. Let’s talk 
about ourselves.’ 
It was easy for Ridgely to brush Lyn aside in this way. 
Isabel came frequently to the studio; sometimes in the 
afternoons, sometimes after midnight when she would 
recount the events of the day. The unconventionality of 
these after-midnight calls thrilled her; they formed part 
of the unusual quality of her association with Ridgely. 
She would think how shocked John, her husband, would 
be. John was a great stickler for the conventions, but 
then of course he knew nothing of the queer lives of 
people who lived in places like Greenwich Village. Isabel 
felt that she was herself acquiring quite a Bohemian out- 
look. It was fun dining with Ridgely in queer little 
Italian places off Washington Square, and at a fascinating 
Russian place on Second Avenue. And it was fun making 
excursions in Ridgely’s automobile out to Long Island 
and eating at road-houses, and finishing up at the studio 
with midnight suppers. 
Ridgely talked inces 
santly of coming to 
London to work. 
Three days before she 
was due to leave New 
York, Isabel met Lyn 
ette Lane. She had 
promised to dine that 
night with Ridgely, and 
then she had _ been 
pressed to join a party 
and had decided that 
she would give Ridgely 
the afternoon instead of 
the evening. She tried 
without success to get 
him on the ’phone. So 
she got into a taxi and 
went to the studio. 
Without announcing 
herself, she knocked 
confidently on the door 
and, looking up expect 
ing to see Ridgely, was 
confronted by a slim, 
attractive girl with a 
sensitive face and dark 
eyes. The girl was 
wearing a light hat and 
a sleeveless dress. Isabel 
had a swift impression 
of a green feather brush- 
ing her cheek and 
matching a jade bangle 
on one bare arm. 
Isabel said, “I’m Mrs. 
Burton. Is Mr. Morgan 
in?” 
The girl replied in a 
soft, drawling voice with 
a western accent: 
“He’s not in right 
now, but he'll be back 
almost any minute. Will 
you come in?” 
Isabel came in and 


two. She drew up a chair and pointing to it saig- 

“Won't you sit down? I’m Miss Lane.” 

Isabel sat down. “Oh—Lynette?”’ 

Lyn smiled. She thpught, stormily, “She has love 
clothes, and her complexion didn’t come out of a box 
She’s about three years older than I am, but she’s po 
angular like me—she’s different. And she’s fair—he 
lights up a room . . . Ridgely must know that, too . . . 

Isabel made conversation. “Ridgely has told me quite 
a lot about you. You do weaving, don't you? 

Lyn replied that she did, and exhibited some of he 
work. 

The first diffidence wore off. Isabel admired the jade 
bangle on Lyn’s arm. 

“It’s Chinese—Ridge gave it to me,” said Lyn. “Ips 
carved, you see—quite a curio. I don’t suppose one could 
find another like it.”’ 

Half an hour later when Ridgely came in they were 
talking as easily as though they had known each other 
for years. 

Isabel explained to him about her party, adding: 

“But I have to leave at five to get back to my hotel 
to dress.”’ 

“Tt’s after four now,” Ridgely said, gloomily. 

“I’m sorry. It can’t be helpec,” Isabel murmured 

Conversation was dif- 
ficult. There was a note 
of discord somewhere. 

For the sake of some- 
thing to say, Isabel said, 
“T was admiring Lyn- 
ette’s bangle. It’s very 
interesting.” 

Ridgely said: “I'l 
try to get another one 
like it—for you.” 

Isabel laughed de- 
lightedly. ‘Oh, I'd love 
to have one. Do you 
think you'll be able 
to?” 

“T think so; it’s just 
a matter of time.” 

Lyn’s face was a smil- 
ing mask. She wanted 
to tear the bracelet from 
her arm and thrust it 
into Isabel’s lap and 
say: “There you are, 
take this one. It has 
no more value for me!’ 
But she knew the neces- 
sity for keeping a grip 
on herself. One didn't 
gain by making scenes; 
one gained by keeping 
one’s end up. 

She made tea, but the 
tea-party was not suc 
cessful. Isabel felt ill at 
ease with Lyn present 
Lyn was brooding and 
unhappy and Ridgely 
was resentful of Isabel 
breaking her dinner em 
gagement with him. 
~ After Isabel had gone 
he turned to Lyn. “You 
might have cleared out 
and given us a chanee 
to be alone together 


Isabel’s only got two 


they faced each other. Y dee unconventionality of her after-midnight visits more days before she 


Lynette was the more 
self-possessed of the 
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at Ridgely’s studio thrilled Isabel. goes back to | Com- 


tinued on page 112] 





t said: 


lovely 
a box, 
e's not 
ir- she 
roe 


e quite 
of her 
he jade 


“It’s 
e could 


y were 
1 other 


é' hotel 


mured 
‘as dif- 
a note 
here, 

 some- 
el said, 
+ Lyn- 
'S very 


“TH 


er one 


1 de- 
‘d love 
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’s just 


a smil- 
wanted 
+t from 
ust it 
» and 
u are, 
It has 
> me!’ 
neces- 
a grip 
didn't 
cenes; 
eeping 


ut the 
t suc- 
t ill at 
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1 gone 
“You 
d out 
shance 
rether 


A Comedy 
of the 


Polo Grounds 


~ | HEY don’t answer,” says the Cutey at the switch- 
4 board. She had big brown eyes and a musical 
voice, and her name for society’s formal purposes was 
Miss Fish, 

“Are you sure?” he says. 

“Just as sure as I am you didn’t get a hit yesterday,” 
she replies. . : 
“Maybe | kin make a hit now,” he says. 

“A fat chance!” is her comeback. “I got no use for 
ball players.” 
“What's the matter with ball players?” he says. “I’m 
here to tell you no plug pusher kin pan my profession.” 
“Profession ! ” she trills. “Say, if what you do’s a 
profession, then my job is one o’ the arts. Number 
please, _and she goes back to work while Mahanney walks 
off lookin’ mad enough to bite himself. 

We're on Broadway for our second series with the 
tants, and we're going like we always go against Mc- 
Graw’s bunch, which is lose ’em all. Everybody can hit 

hundred for a month straight, but let ‘em arrive on 

Toadway for a Giants’ series an’ they might as well 

Ww Way their bats. It’s a jinx. 

I'm Standing in the lobby of the Astor Hotel where we 
mays stop in the Big Town, over by the switchboard to 
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? HAT’S the matter with ball 

players?”’ he says. “‘I’m here 

to tell you no plug pusher kin pan 
my profession!”’ 


be exact, when I see Mahanney walk up to fall for one of 
the oldest gags in New York. Some of the gang has 
slipped him the telephone number of the Central Park 
Zoo and told him Minnie had called him. The gag never 
fails to work on a busher. He calls up, and when some 
keeper gets through telling him, “Sure Minnie’s here, 
been here for twenty years, but she can’t use the tele- 
phone, the receiver gets stuck in her ear,” he’s fit to be 
tied. 

“What,” the sucker will gasp, “what are you doin’, 
kiddin’ me?” 

“IT ain't,” the keeper will chortle, “but somebody sure 
is, ‘cause Minnie’s our elephant.” 
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Exit rookie looking like a three-alarm fire, with a crew 
of merciless, leather-necked ball players giving him the 
razzberry in chorus. But now, as Mahanney walks away 
after his discussion with the Cutey, the gang looks disap- 
pointed. Mahanney’s making New York for the first 
time and he’s overdue for a razzing. 

“Tough luck!” says Brick Owens, as I flop into an 
easy chair. “It’s the first time I ever knew the zoo phone 
not to answer, an’ I’ve seen the gag worked on somethin’ 
like a million bushers.” 

“That’s Mahanney’s luck,’ I says. “It was the same 
thing in Chicago when Slick Evans has that ventriloquist 
out to dinner and gets him to pretend a bell hop’s pagin’ 
Mahanney in the lobby, and when Mahanney almost 
busts a leg gettin’ to one of the bell boys and we’re all 
prepared to give him the laugh, doggone, if the kid ain’t 
actually got a call for him!” 

Just then the subject of the debate walks in again an’ 
we all calm down while he breezes up to the telephone girl. 

“If you ain’t too busy fieldin’ that powder puff,” he 
says, “see again if you kin get me Rhinelander 9830.” 

“All right, Mr. Weisenheimer,” she says real loud, while 
we nudge each other in glee at the surprise Mahanney’s 
going to get when he connects with that number. “But 
maybe, seein’ you’re such a fast talker, you’d like to know 
that that’s the Central Park Zoo an’ your playful team- 
mates is workin’ you for the oldest gag in New York.” 

“Thanks,” says Mahanney. “They thinks they is, but 
the fact o’ the matter is Minnie’s valet out there is an old 
pal o’ mine. He used’to be with Barnum’s. I’ve known 
him from back home for 
years. Give him a buzz.” 

He goes into the ‘phone 
booth, leaves the door wide 
open, and, sure enough, 
pretty soon we hears the old 
“Hello Bill” stuff, “I’m 
great, how are you?” and so 
forth. 

“You can’t even tie him,” 
mutters Owens disgusted 
“Of all the birds in the 
world he shouldn’t know 
an elephant keeper’s the 
one.” 

Mahanney winds up a 
two-minute chat an’ comes 
out with a grin. “What a 
bunch o’ clamshells you 
guys turned out to be!” he 
says as he walks by. 

That’s Mahanney, a per- 
fect example of what moving pictures and mail-order 
clothes have done for the small-town ball players. Once 
upon a time when a bird came up to the Big Leagues from 
the sticks you had to shake him outside the hotel to get 
the hayseed out of his ears. But no more. They come up 
now knowing more than McGraw and Connie Mack put 
together, smart dressers and wisecrackers and what’s 
more important—with so much small-town nerve they 
haven't got sense enough to be afraid of a big city. . 

To show you how much nerve Mahanney has, he’s only 
with the club three weeks when he’s pinch-hitting. Beat 
that, a pitcher bein’ used as a pinch-hitter and only in the 
Big Show three weeks! And he actually averages about 
one hit Gut of every three tries, which is some average. 
But it was his fannin’ the day before that the telephone 
girl referred to when she said she was as sure as she was 
he hadn’t got a hit. Well, the kid needn’t have felt bad 
about that crack, ‘cause the best pinch-hitter in the world 
could have joined our club, an’ the minute he faced the 
Giants he would have looked worse than Ruth in a World 
that’s how bad the jinx had got us. 

We was talkin’ about it an hour later when Mahanney 
enters the lobby at the right end of a two-bit cigar and 
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slides into a leather armchair near enough to hear us. 

“Know any more jokes?” he says, after a few minutes, 

“Not outside 0’ you,” says Owens. 

“Then you ain’t met yerself,” says Mahanney. 

“No, nor any elephant keepers either,” says Brick in g 
Sarcastic way. 

“Neither have I,” laughs Mahanney. 

“What?” we yells. 

He puffs on the smoke. “Ask Cutey,” he says, ang 
nods toward the telephone board where the little gir] jg 
grinnin’ pretty. Ed Hurley does, and the layout was 
simple. After his exchange of compliments with Cytey 
Mahanney had gone out, called her up, squared himself 
with her and then framed us, the girlie telling what the 
number was and he tellin’ her what to say when he came 
back and asked for 
it. When she pre- 
tended to get it she 
put him on his own 
room, and he went 
into the booth and 


~s a pip, alright, the 

clothes, the figure, the 
slant to the hat and even 
a smart sort of a bag she’s 


carryin’—all look like a 
million dollars. 


talked to himself wuue us poor saps just fell for it. 

“But speakin’ about animals,” says Mahanney, “I got 
a grand idea I can bust that imaginary jinx o’ yours.” 

“You can bust the jinx,” yells Owens; “you an’ who 
else?” 

Mahanney laughs. “Me an’ Cutey,” 
around and smiles toward the switchboard. 

We try to laugh it off, but Mahanney is serious. 
not kiddin’,” he says. 

We give Mahanney enough guffaws to ruin four ears. 
But he ignores us. 

“What I propose to do,” says he determined like, “and 
which I will keep a secret until tonight when I will let you 
in on it after we has trimmed the Giants about 20 to 
2———” P 
“But wait a minute,” I interrupts, “Do I get you right’ 
Is it possible that I understand you to mean that we are 
goin’ to beat the Giants this time by about 20 to 2?) 

“Why, we may shut ’em out,” says Mahanney. “I dont 
know about that, seein’ I ain’t sure who’s goin’ to work. 

“Qh,” I says, “then you ain’t plannin’ to pitch?” 

“Me?” pipes Mahanney. “Don’t make me laugh. 

“But how kin these marvelous things be done without 
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you?” I says. “How are we 
goin’ to beat the Giants, bust 
a jinx and do it without you, 
the only man who knows how 
its goin’ to be done? And in- 
cidentally what are the Giants 
goin’ to do, fall dead?” 
“Not quite,” he says, “but 
Speakin’ about yer jinx, there’s 
no More jinx against you on the 
Polo Grounds than there is money in ear-muffs in Africa.” 
There ain’t eh?” says Brick. 
“Absolutely not,” he says. “The Giants won a couple 
of series last year, so you guys got thinkin’ you could not 
t ‘em in New York an’ then began lookin’ for alibis 
fo explain why. You think you can’t beat ‘em an’ you 
n't.” , 
Till Say we don’t,” I says. 
‘You don’t have no trouble beatin’ em at home, do 
you?” says Mahanney. 
No,” I replies. “We won the majority of games from 
t last year.” : 
Sure,” says Mahanney, “and if you had yer heads up 


SN 


and wasn’t thinkin’ of a 
AQ lot o’ junk about jinxes, 


7 ; you'd be doin’ that very 
thing in New York this 
year.” 

“Well,” I says, “just how 
are we goin’ to beat the 
Giants 20 to 2? That’s 
what I wonna know.” 

“And that’s just what you 
won’t know till it’s done,” 
says Mahanney. ‘“That’s 
the little mystery which I 
an’ Cutey will attend to and 
which you won't know 
nothin’ about till it’s all 
over.” 

We sit an’ look at him 
an’ don’t know whether to 
take a punch at him or turn 
him over to a foolish fac- 
tory for safe keepin’. He 
puffs on his smoke like he 
had a lease on a South Sea 
Island an’ we was the na- 
tives. Talk about up-stage. 
Why, at that minute that 
baby has Jack Barrymore 
lookin’ like the cocktail 
mixer in “Ten Nights in a 
Barroom.” 

Finally he knocks the 
ashes off his cigar and con- 
descends to speak again. 

“The trouble with you 
guys is you’re like most ball 
players,” he says. “You 
don’t know Cy Collegy.” 

“Was he a minor leaguer 
or was he up here once?” 
says Hurley. “If he was 
any good, I'd have known 
him.” 

“Oh, he wasn’t a_ ball 
player,’ says Mahanney. 

“Well, what was he then,” 
I says, “an umpire?” 

“He was a_wisecrackin’ 
jazzbo,’ says Mahanney, 
“and he figured out that if 
you wanted to bust a guy’s 
neck you didn’t have to get 
a sledge-hammer an’ lay on 
his bean. All you had to do 

was stretch a string an’ let him fall over it.” 
“Come again,” says Owens, “I’m dizzy.” 
“Well, it’s like this,’ orates Mahanney, “if you 
babies was usin’ Cy Collegy’s stuff you wouldn’t 
be always tryin’ to whale the tar out of every 
ball team you met.” 
“What would we be doin’?” I says. “Takin’ a 
day off?” 
“No,” replies Mahanney. “You'd let ‘em beat them- 
selves.” 

“A cinch!” says Charley Doyle. “If they kin beat 
theirselves so easy, why play ’em at all? Instead 0’ comin’ 
here for a series we could stay home an’ after the game 
the Giants could mail us the score!” 

We look at Mahanney to see if we're gettin’ his nanny, 
an’ he ain’t even lookin’ at us. He’s makin’ signals to 
Cutey at the switchboard, and pretty soon a bell hop 
comes over and breaks the news that Miss Fish has seats 
reserved K. O. for “Supposin’ He Did,” one of those four- 
dollar musical comedies, which he wanted. 

“That’s fine,” says Mahanney, | Continued on page 110] 
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"J*HIS won't do you any good,”’ 


I panted. ‘Please go 
never come near me again 


-and 


By 
ALICE M. WILLIAMSON 


; VERY one who knew I was after the job of being 

_4 Earl Wade’s secretary, warned me against him: so 
of course I was ten times as keen to get it. 

“Dangerous to young girls!” “Mustn't let him vamp 
you.” Why shouldn’t a girl like me, if it came to that, be 
dangerous to Earl Wade? Why shouldn't / be the one to 
vamp him? I'd “vamped” others. I'd had to resign two 
good positions because my looks broke up the peace of 
two perfectly good offices. I 

But some one was coming into the living room of the 
impressive Park Avenue apartment where | waited for Mr. 
Wade to receive me. Could it be the great man himself? 
It was not! It was a woman. 

The sight of her there in a house dress, without a hat, 
gave me a shock. Was Earl Wade married? Id never 
heard of a wife. Not that the existence of one ought to 
upset my mind. Still 

“How do you do?” the youngish woman greeted me 

coolly. “You are Miss—er—-Miss Lois Carroll, 
with an appointment to see Mr. Wade? Ah 
yes! I am his secretary, Miss Evans, leaving to 
be married.” 

“Oh, you are Miss Evans!” [ exclaimed. “I 
and the girl I live with in Minetta Lane, down 
in Greenwich Village, you know (but she didnt 
look as if she could know anything at all about 
Greenwich Village!) have a friend whos a 
cousin of your fiancé. It was he who spoke of 
the secretaryship being vacant, and | wrote to 
Mr. Wade at once.” 

Miss Evans’ expression changed. Somehow I 
felt that she was wishing her fiancé’s cousin had 

held his tongue. Why, if she was about to leave, she 
should mind who followed her in the position, I couldnt 
see at first. But evidently I would not have been her 
choice. I could tell that by the way she pinched in her 
lips as she gazed at me between narrowed eyelids. There 
was nothing spiteful in the gaze, nothing ‘catty She 
just seemed to feel that it would have been lots better ™ 
I were different. 

“Mr. Wade asked me to receive you,” she said. “He's 

signing a pile of photographs and letters I got ready for 
him. He’s very good-natured about photo- 
graphs. Indeed, he is about everything. Al 
most too good-natured in some ways Not 
that it isn’t a pleasant fault! He gets 4 
many requests for autographs and signed 
photos as a moving picture idol, | should 
think.”’ } 

“No wonder!” I answered, not quite able 
to keep my interest in the famous Farl 
Wade and my curiosity about him out ol - 
voice. “He’s such a wonderfu playwright’ 
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And his books are always among the best sellers. And they 
say he gets the highest prices for movie rights! He must 
be marvelous—so young as he is too, and with years cut 
out of his work by the war.” 

“You seem to know a great deal about Mr. Wade,” 
remarked Miss Evans rather drily. I thought that she 
was dreary looking for a prospective bride, even the 
bride of a missionary (which she was to be). The idea 
jumped into my head that maybe she’d been in love with 
Earl Wade, and he hadn’t cared for her. Perhaps she was 
marrying her missionary to forget her employer! Well, 
she was lucky to marry at all, at her age. She must be 
over thirty, and too pale and drawn to be in the least 
pretty. 

“Everybody knows about him,” I defended myself. 
‘I've always read his books. And since I came to New 
York two years ago I’ve seen his ‘Nicky’ at the Ambas- 
sador Theater six times.” 

“Have you ever seen Mr. Wade?” Miss Evans in- 
quired. 

“Never. Only a picture now and then in Sunday sup- 
plements when a new novel comes out.” Miss Evans’ 
pale eyes became so gimlet-like that I felt moved to 
excuse—no, explain—myself! “I suppose you read the 
letter I wrote, making my application,” I said, “and my 
recommendations. If you did, you know I’ve had very 
good positions, and made good in them. I’m not awfully 
old yet, but I’ve worked hard ever since I was seventeen. 
You see, I want to succeed in New York. And it would 
be a grand fulfilment of my hopes to get such a chance 
as this.” 

Miss Evans smiled rather bleakly. “Yes, it certainly 
would,” she agreed. “But—I think your letter said you 
Were not twenty-one yet. Mr. Wade did try a few secre- 
lanes as young as you before I came to him, and—er— 
the results were not very satisfactory.” 

“No?” I ventured, not wanting to seem curious but 
hoping she'd go into detail a bit. 

“Your references and experiences are all that could be 
desired,” she was continuing primly. “And Mr. Wade 
may decide to try you, Miss Carroll. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he did. But—I wonder if you’d 

nk me intrusive if I gave you a little piece 
of advice?” : 

“Of course not,” I answered. “I'd be 
prateful to you for taking an interest.” 

‘Well—I’ve gone so far, I suppose I must 
on. But I’m afraid I’ve made a mistake 
to begin. However—it’s only this: Mr. 

IS very attractive. He has the most 
Straordinary effect on women and girls who 
Menear him. He doesn’t really do it on pur- 
me, I'm sure, but his manner often makes 





= ANG it all, you silly kid,’ 
he said, ‘‘I’ve got to have you 
at any price!"’ 


cares much more about them than he 
find themselves unhappy—or in an awk- 
Do forgive the liberty! But 

[hat’s my excuse. And I speak for 


them imagine he 
does. Then they 
ward position at 
you're so 


your good 


best 
young 


“I’m sure you do,” I said, “and I thank you. I 
have met other attractive men, though, and I al- 
ways contrived to take care of myself.’ 

rhat’s all right, then!” returned Miss Evans, 
in a crisper tone And of course Mr. Wade may 
decide that you aren’t quite what he needs. [ll 
go back to him now, in his study. I think he in- 
tends to interview you out here 

Probably she kad meant to be kind. But I 
couldn’t help feeling ruffled that this woman, as 
well as every one else, should take for granted my 
falling a victim to Earl Wade's “dangerous” 
couldn't think that I amounted to 
risk nothing from me! | 
and to show the man him- 
spoiled and conceited 
I might be only a little 
job, but I had good 
southern blood in my veins, and a fighting spirit. 
I felt that I wasn't and when Miss 
Evans had slipped out, closing the tall mahogany 
door behind her, I glanced at myself in a Chippen- 
dale mirror 

Oh, yes, | was pretty, even for New York where 
so many girls are pretty My mother’s mother 
had been a beauty of Vienna, where my grand- 
father had met her, and I had inherited the cele- 
brated Viennese coloring, dark eyes and lashes, 
with fair hair. I knew that I was unusual, and | 
was on my mettle to meet Earl Wade 
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much, if he were to 
them 


must be 


longed to show 
self, who 
that he 
stenographer applying for a 


very 


wasn't invincible 


a nobody 


| HAD just time to turn away from the mirror 


when the door opened and he came in. Indeed, 
I wasn’t sure he hadn’t caught me admiring myself, 
and in the fear that he had, my cheeks burned 
scarlet 
He was like his pictures, only better; tall and 
slender for his height, but strong looking, as if he 
could fence and box, and do every kind of thing 
men should know how to do well. He was neither 
dark nor light, but his face was sunburned, as if 
he spent more time out of doors than most writers 
spend. I thought when I first glanced up at him, 
that his were what gave him an effect of 
handsomeness; but then he smiled, and I knew 
that one great secret of his famous attraction was 
certainly the smile. It was boyish (though he 
must have been thirty even then, three years ago) 
and not at all self-conscious or vain 
He looked so kind, and so gay! So nice! A 
tiny thrill ran through me at his first. words, as oun 
met But I scolded myself. “Keep you 
head, my Don't be like the silly ones. If 
anybody’s Earl Wade, for 


eyes 


eyes 
deat 
vamped, it’s got to be 
once! 

And apparently he was vamped, for without any 
long preamble or catechism, he engaged me to be 
his secretary 

I liked your credentials, Miss Carroll,” he told ( 
me in his pleasant, warm voice. “And now I like 
you! I hope you don’t mind my saying that. 
Often I tell lies, if it’s convenient or saves peoples 
feelings. But I enjoy telling the truth now and 
then at the rare times when it 

I had to laugh! He laughed too. Evidently he liked 
to laugh, and to make others laugh Afterwards, I dis- 
covered that joy in living was part of his singular magne- 
tisn 


can do no one harm! 


You're younger than the rule I laid down for myself,” 


he went on, “but you may prove a life saver! I’ve been 
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having trouble with the heroine of my new book—the one 
you'll have to help me with. I call her—and her story— 
‘The Swizzle Stick.’ Do you know what a Swizzle Stick 
is? Why, it’s the thing you stir up certain drinks with 
to make ’em lively and fizz like mad! Well, my girl stirs 





H, YES, I was pretty, even for New York where so many 
girls are pretty. I had hardly turned from the mirror 


when the door opened to admit the man I hoped was © 


become my employer. 

stirs up trouble everywhere, 

And I haven't been able 

with dear Miss Evans 

trving to create 

» when I’m at 
And it's ia 
vou, which 


up everything she mixes in; 
as such a girl is bound to do. 
to visualize her—to make her real 
face always under my nose while I was 
this vital creature. I need beauty near m¢ 
work. Just in an impersonal way, of cours* 
an entirely impersonal, artistic way | 
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glarm or offend you at all, that I find you the 
Stick’ type which I need for an inspiration.” 
jt would be wonderful to inspire you,” I said softly. 
“4p an impersonal and artistic way,” he repeated. Then 
ye both laughed again. 
4 “Swizzle Stick!” A “trouble maker!” Poor Miss 
pans! And, perhaps, poor Lois Carroll. But I didn’t 
jel “poor.” | felt terribly happy and triumphant. 
[had vamped the dangerous man! 


BEGAN work with Earl Wade at once. He dictated 


three thousand words of his story almost without a 
yak on our first day together. Such a thing had never 
before within his memory, he said. 
4 thought you'd be an inspiration, and you are!” he 
gdme. “I was going dead stale with poor dear Miss 
» 


“Jp you really look for inspiration from all your sec- 
games?” I asked, mischievously. 

“Why not?” he wanted to know. “I spend at least 
jap hours a day with them, more than I spend with any 
git woman—except in special cases! And they ought 
bemy best hours. Unmagnetic people devitalize me. 
You are magnetic. Of course you know that yourself. 
am 1, and I know it. We're going to do wonders 

. You pique my interest. You make me feel 
dive and at my best.” 

| gid nothing, and tried to look business-like and 
“art-boiled,” but I should hardly have been human if 
my heart hadn’t beaten faster. 

Earl Wade's reputation made me suspicious of his every 
move, though that feeling was fun, for I was a fencer 
withing my opponent’s blade. But this state of tension 
ied only a few days. The man was so charming, so 
boyaily frank in the things he said and did, that soon I 
wsd@armed. We were flirting a little under the surface, 

‘minute, of course, but it was only the kind of 
which carries itself on, mechanically, between 
ey man and girl who are thrown together and attract 


- ARRIED! 

Darling 
child,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘don’t 
talk of anything 
so dull.”’ A cold 
sickness came 
over me. ‘‘What 
do you mean 
then?” I stam- 

mered. 


each other without trying to or thinking about it. 

We worked hard, and he loved it when I laughed out 
aloud during his dictation at some funny line or some 
witty speech he put into the mouth of his “Swizzle Stick.” 

“That's the best compliment you can pay me!” he said. 
And on my part I was more flattering than I'd confess 
whenever he asked my advice. What would a girl do, did 
I think, in such a situation as that in which he’d thrust 
his temperamental heroine? 

“One ‘Swizzle Stick’ ought to know the psychology of a 
sister ‘Swizzle Stick’,” he insisted. “I expect tips from 
you. It’s part of your job. Penalty of personality!” 

He would make me lunch with him after the morning’s 
work was finished, and we’d discuss the chapter he'd 
poured out in dictation. Then, following a delicious pause 
over coffee and cigarets, we would work for another hour. 
But he never “made love.”” We became the most wonder- 
ful friends. At least, I told myself we were friends. 

At last the evening came that he finished his book, 
“The Swizzle Stick.” We had never before worked 
through a whole afternoon, but today he had gone on and 
on, with a glorious rush, and swept me with him. We 
looked into each other’s eyes, almost dazed, when the final 
word went on paper. 

“The end!” he said. “The end/ 
being glad, I’m dashed sorry.” 

“So am I, Mr. Wade,” I answered with a sigh. 
dear little Swizzle Stick! I shall miss her.” 

“IT should miss her myself if I hadn’t a Swizzle Stick 
in the flesh to lean on,” he laughed. “I’ve got you two 
Swizzle Sticks so mixed up in my mind that I’m not sure 
whether I created you or got you ready-made. But any- 
how, here you are, thank heaven! And you're going to 
dine with me tonight on the Ritz-Carlton roof to celebrate 
the grand occasion.” 

“Did Miss Evans dine with you the night you finished 
your book before this?” I asked demurely. 

“Good Lord, no! Do you see dear Evans at the Ritz- 
Carlton? I don’t. But I see you.” 

“T’ve never been there,” I informed him. 

“Never too late to mend! Shall I call for you at a 
quarter to eight?” 

I thought hard for an instant, and then said that 
Minetta Lane being a long way, even in a Rolls Royce, 
from the Ritz-Carlton, perhaps it would be better if I mei 
him at the hotel, about eight. 

He didn’t insist, and it was arranged that he would be 
waiting for me in the lobby of the Ritz. 

It was nearly five o’clock when I left him, and hailing 
a taxi I told the chauffeur to drive as quickly as he could 
to a little shop where I had seen some adorable French 
models advertised at end-of-season prices. There was 
just time to get there and snatch something before the 
closing hour. 

Luckily for me, I was my own safety deposit box! 
There had been thefts in my neighborhood lately, so I 
carried my savings “on me.” I had enough, by beggar- 
ing myself, to buy a blue-and-silver frock which looked as 
if it had been made for me, to say nothing of a cloak 
that matched in color and price. I must be as well dressed 
as any girl on the Ritz Roof that night, no matter how 
much it cost! 

But when Earl Wade came forward, his face lighting at 
sight of me, he didn’t seem to glance at my clothes as 
some men might, taking a stenographer or secretary out 
to dine for the first time and in a very smart place. He 
looked only at me. 

“Hello, Swizzle Stick!” he greeted me. 
a princess.” 

“Cinderella dressed for the ball,” I laughed. 

“Not much of the Cinderella about you,” he said. 
“You’re always a terrific swell. I have to live up to you 
from day to day.” 

He’d already ‘phoned for a table and had ordered a 
wonderful dinner. We had |Continued on page 93) 
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The 
ANCE that Vet 


Posed by ANN PENNINGTON 


‘““TYLACK Bottom, you’ve got ‘em!” sings upper Manhattan, with hands o 
hips and shoulders shaking; “Hop down to the front and then yoy 
doodle back,” roars the Bowery; while Harlem looks on scornfully. 

The burning question just now is: “Whose jazz baby is the Black Bottom. 
anyhow?” 

This newest, lusty foundling of the footlights and dance floors is a riot i 
New York already, and bids fair to be a race riot, as well. For both black 
and white claim paternity. 

“We created it in our night clubs and theaters,” shout the high moguls of 
Broadway after dark, and the dancing world looks on and listens in admiration, 

“But we didn’t have to 
create it,” retorts Harlem. 

“We danced it in the \ 

black river bottoms of the « ‘ ~,' 
south, just as our ances- hy 
tors danced it in the cool 

black mud of the Congo 

and the Nile.” 

And so it goes, far into the 
night, with the saxophones 
shrieking and the drums beat- 
ing and all New York a-shiver 
and a-shake. 

No matter who 
brought the dance to 
Broadway, Harlem and 
the Congo have a clear 
title to the original 
authorship, from the 
first roll of the eye to 
the last wiggle of the 
hips. 

The white man may 
swell his chest as lord 
of work; but when it 
comes to play he has 
to learn his dance steps 
and music from the 
care-free child of sun- 
shine and slavery. It 

takes hot blood and wild jungle 
nights to brew such a dance as 
the Black Bottom. 

And having created it, the 
black man will have to teach it 
to the white—no easy job. True, 
the Charleston made its way 
from coast to coast. But the 
Black Bottom makes that much-criticized dance look like a chaste maiden aust, 
and to learn it the white man must cast away the last shred of reticence, d 
the last trappings of these ten thousand years of civilization. He must learn 
to dance because he is an animal in love with life. 

One after another, the negro dances have swept up from below the Mason 
and Dixon line, swamped New York, and thence traveled to the four corners 
of the earth. The revolt against dignity and reticence began in the late nine 
ties with the Possemala, a negro shuffle imported from Georgia to the 
mauve drawing rooms of lower Fifth Avenue. Some of the débutantes 
first took it up were yanked off to convents by their mammas, post-haste. 
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“W iggling. 


ands 0p But the Posse- 
hen you jm mala stayed and cor ; 













i YAYS Miss Pennington: 
Bo . Jones be- : A S **The Black Bottom is, 
ttom, .. _. by in- # fundamentally, a couple 
the  Vir- of off-rhythm steps. You 


| riot i 
h black guia Cake Walk to let a beat go by in the 
tie society, a lit- music and then do each 
oj Mee later. Weighed step. That is where the 


oe jem b ruffled : absolute newness comes in 

niration. . ‘ed mothers - why it is so tricky to 
= inedly “cake- i \ learn—and why it is so 
walked” their way f ; ‘nectanting.” 


trough the opposition 
of the older folk. 
Chris Smith and Jim 
Burris sponsored Ballin’ 
the Jack, a decade later. 
- They brought it straight 
2 fom Charleston, South 
(arlina, and it set 
Bradway wild. 
From the peanut and 
sweet potato fields of 
Texas came Shelton 
Brooks's Walkin’ the 
Dog. So far was the ice 
token by this time that infants learned this dance in probably the dancing 
their dancing schools. capital of the Ameri- 
Most daring of all was the white man’s Shimmy, merely can negro. 
‘more pronounceable version of the black man’s Shim- “The people dance 
msha-wabble. Get Over Gal, Eagle Rock and the Stomp in the open air and in- 
Down also came north from Dixie to make a hit. doors, at picnics and 
The Charleston of hectic fame was first danced in New house parties, and in 
York by Charleston negroes who called it the Break the church, most of all. 
. An enterprising follies producer dubbed it Charles- “Every prayer meet- 
tm and fired a flame that burned around the world. ing of the African 
But of all dark dances, Black Bottom is closest to the Methodist Church ends 
ath and truest to Africa. It comes from the South ina sort of Black Bot- 
African tribal religious dance, via the Georgia prayer tom circle dance, with 
ng. the dancers clapping 
Inits slides and undulations, its stiff-kneed grotesqueries, their hands and croon- 





n aunt, wie are the ecstasy and the terror of men pursued by ing, and the preacher 
discard Witch gods and jungle perils. It has nothing to do with calling the steps. 
st learn aims and graces of the ballroom. White men, pursued “Well, visiting my 
taly by bill collectors and gold diggers, will hardly achieve mammy and dad down 
Mason #@ Mparable slides and wiggles. there in 1922, I saw a 
corners _ Perry Bradford, negro composer of Crazy Blues fame, girl and a man danc- 
e nine-  Moduced the Black Bottom to New York. ing a step that looked 
he pale He tells, the story: pretty good to me. 
es who home, my folks live in a little negro settlement And they were |Con- 
e. town, just outside of Atlanta. Darktown is tinued on page 120| 
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The Story Thus Far: 
HEN Henry Winton returned from two years in 
the Air Service on the Western Front, he was as an 
eagle with clipped wings. Civilian life seemed flat after 
the keyed up tension of War. Only Phyllis, whom he met 
at a dance the night his transport landed in New York, 
seemed to alleviate the strain his nerves were under. 

On the train going back to his Southern home with his 
father all his thoughts were of her. He feared he should 
not see her again. She was the wife of Harry Storm—a 

aviator Henry had known well 

—now in the Polish legion. 

Phyllis had married in the 

: heat of the War fever, and 

eo had had a rude awakening 

mg when she learned of an ugly 

“a < Se a court martial proceeding 
< * at against her husband. 

oi Her background was a con 

; servative family and a home 

on Park Avenue, but she had 

gone wild after the court mar- 

tial; as if she had been 

knocked quite off her balance 

by the taste of bitter reality. 

Once home Henry's 

father insisted that 

he go to work, start: 

ing at the bottom of 

the mill business 

which was the life 

work and pride of the 

elder Winton. But 

this prospect so dread- 

ed by Henry, was 

postponed whenatele- 

gram came to him 

from the Victory 

Loan Committee 1 

New York, asking 

him to be a slat 

speaker in the coming 

drive. So he had his 


See oF oa ta EEE 


Bees. 


s 


> Br° ‘s trip back to New 


a =. , 
rae 3 YS York—and to rs 


- sooner than he 
I] hoped. 
Illustrat They spent & nul 
ated by ADDISON BURBANK be ot dee a 
dancing, dining, going 
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A Novel 


of 
Devil-May-Care 
War Birds 


and Their 


Reckless 


Sweethearts 


years in fm the pace they loved at all the smart night clubs 
as as an fm in New York. Then came the night Henry was 
at after j speak. The men who preceded him on the 
he met J program gave the audience the sentimentalism 
w York, @ ithad come to hear, calling upon their listeners 
r. io rise up and avenge their native soil. When 
with his {§ Henry got up he was mad clean through. He 
» should #§ thought to insult these people when he spoke. 
rm—an fi Hetold them of War as it was—a cold-blooded 
wn well i business proposition, with death as its currency. 
legion, f But when he finished the applause was 
in the deafening. 
er, and Then at a big rally one night a speaker de- 
akening ( livered what Henry felt was an insult to the 
an ugly j™ British. He was on his feet in an jnstant, de- 
ceeding  liveting a fiery speech that roused the audience 
to hisses and jeers. There was a scuffle, and 
; acon j™ Henry was thrown out. 
a home That night he came back to Phyllis’s home 
she had fm *here-he was being entertained, thoroughly un- 
it mar- fj Stung. Unable to sleep, he dressed and went 
i been § downto the pantry to mix himself a drink; the 
balance — “or swung open—it was Phyllis, come 
reality. (§ © find out what was the matter. He 
Henry's § “d her he was going away—going to 
d that (§ Canada. There must be peace for him 
. start- fj Smewhere. Her answer was to beg him 
rtom off take her with him. 
iness “No,” he said. “You can’t go. I 
he life | you too much.” But his cold mind 
eof the @ "S melting before her warm body 
_ But which Was so close to his. ' 
ydread- Tm yours, Henry,” was her reply. 
y, was Are you man enough to take me?” 
natele- 
to him \ 
“tory E JUMPED down off the table. * eS 5 4S he came up the long stairs 
tee in +4 “Am I man enough to take you? , c “from the station he saw 
asking You bet Iam. I'm not licked yet. If Phyllis anxiously awaiting him. 
a star jj re bluffing your bluff is called. If 
coming f “you're going to be the devil’s 
had his -~ Before that fight I was a man. 
i te man again. I used to take 
ee an rll do it again. I’ll show you whether find out what love is. Life owes us that much. And when 
‘ ou sg a we you leave me, let it be with a smile. Though we will start 
We go throust tas at’s the stuff to give em. And as_ with a tear let us end with a smile.” Now she was crying, 
weg - always remember that one woman but stopped. “I guess you’d better go on down to the club. 
time to you. sins “ic than herself. One ‘woman has It wouldn’t be respectable for you to stay here now. rll 
on her lips ee Py ause she loved you—with a smile meet you in Montreal day after tomorrow morning. And 
augh in her heart. Between us we'll I don’t want to see you again until then. We might change 
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our minds. I might re- 
vert to tintype and re- 
member my raising and 
lose you.” 

So -he left with a joy- 
ful heart. It was worth 
while to be alive again. 
The clouds had vanished 
and he saw only the 
rainbow of her lips. 

The next morning he 
read the papers idly un- 
til a head-line caught his 
eye. 

SHELL-SHOCKED SOLDIER 
Runs AMUCK 
Ex-aviator Resents An 
Imagined Insult 


Henry Winton, famous 
ace of U. S. Air Service, 
attacks Colonel Fisher, the 
man who saved the Lost 
Battalion 
There was more of it 

but he only laughed. 
That was last year. He 
was going to Montreal 
tonight! What cared he 
for bonds or colonels or 
insults! 

All day the hours 
danced by him. He 
made his preparations 
carefully. For the first 
time in months his per- 
sonal appearance be- 
came a problem. He se- 
lected an elaborate trav- 
eling outfit and _ took 
great interest in a com- 
plete new wardrobe. He 
wired the Hotel Imperial 
in Montreal for a suite 
and made his train res- 
ervations with great 
care. 

He was happy until 
he got on the train. 
Then doubt began to as- 
sail him. Would she 
really come? Was it 
just a dodge to get his 
mind off his troubles? 
Well, it was certainly a 
good one. Should he 
send her back if she did 
meet him? Certainly he 
would. But of course she 
wouldn’t come. Things 
like that didn’t happen 
in America. In England, 
yes. In France, certainly. 
But not in the United States. And on Park Avenue! He 
had a feeling that there was something geographic about 
morals.’ This sort of thing in the U. S. was looked upon as 
seduction. The man was regarded as a villain with a curled 
mustache, and the poor innocent girl was always deceived 
by false promises, a forged certificate, and a brass ring. 
He laughed at the idea. Imagine any one fooling Phyl! 
\t least they were going to Canada. That would make it 
all right. Didn’t all Englishmen take their ladies to Paris? 
Well, they would set the style for New Yorkers! But if 
she did come he must send her back at once. This must 
not goon! He had always taken his loves lightly-—Phyvllis 
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“We were throwing a big party at the Savoy. All the boys were there and the whol 


was different—he could.not permit her to join that gra 
company of scarlet women who had loved unwisely-® 
matter how well. 

He slept but little—his first really sober night in @ 
days. It seemed to him that the train was being held back 
It stopped for hours at all sorts of way stations. What 1 
he were late? Was she on this train? Would she 
for him? It would kill him if he had to wait for her. 
suspense would be unbearable. But she would wire him 
she were not coming. No, she could not for she did 00 
know what name they were going to use. / 

What if she did not meet him? Perhaps it was just 8 





pasta § 


Ei vires 


torus from some show. One of the Scots claimed he’d put Hank under the table.’’ 


tk to work up his spirits. What did he care? There 
vere plenty of other women in Montreal. He realized sud- 
euly that it was not a woman he wanted—it was Phyllis. 
he was mad for her. Many emotions came surging 
Pyle his brain and centered themselves there about 
There had never been another woman like her— 


il the other women he had ever known were receding into 


ion t past. By this gesture he had staked all— 
was his world—his pearl of great price. 

was almost holding his breath when he entered the 

His heart stood still when he caught sight of her 

for him in the lobby. He was so excited that he 


XUM 


scarcely nodded to her and 
went at once to register. 
They were shown up to an 
elaborate suite with much 
ceremony by the manager 
himself, who seemed to 
sense something extraordi- 
nary in them. He ordered 
flowers, breakfast, cham- 
pagne. Then he turned to 
her. 

“You did come after 
all!” he managed to greet 
her. 

“Were 
wouldn’t?” 

“Yes. Why did 
come?” 

“T told you once that if 
I ever loved a man noth- 
ing else would matter.” 

“You aren’t doing this 
simply out of pity for me, 
are you?” 

“Certainly not.” She re- 
moved her hat and gloves 
and came over to where he 
was standing awkwardly. 
“Aren’t you even going to 
kiss me, now that I’m 
here?” 

His heart was pounding 
in his ears now like a run- 
away gun. His head was 
expanding and contracting 
like the earth with its tides. 
His knees were knocking 
together. He hadn’t felt 
that way since the day a 
Hannoveranner shot away 
his front spar over Le 
Cateau. His lips trembled. 
Send her back? Never! 

“Yes, you’re really here.” 
He put his hands on her 
shoulders. “It’s you— 
really you. I’m not dream- 
ing then. Oh, I’m so glad!” 
And he buried his face in 
her fluffy curls. 

For a week they stayed 
on in Montreal. He located 
a number of old friends— 
mostly disabled pilots who 
had come home early—and 
there was a party every 
night. Everything went 
smoothly. They were as 
happy as two children at 
the seashore. There was 
only ‘one break when Tom 
Ligon started to make a 
few remarks about 
Phyllis’s husband. They had had a row over a girl in 
Nancy. Henry interrupted him and tried to change the 
subject. But Phyllis only laughed. She apparently did 
not care about such things; her husband was no concern 
of hers now. 

Henry was himself again. All his depression seemed 
to have left him. He enjoyed his Canadian friends, he 
liked Montreal, he loved Phyllis. He knew that he had 
never approached happiness before and he felt he could 
never approach it again. But he knew he was incapable 
of remaining long on such a pinnacle. Sooner or later he 
would be cast down. But [Continued on page 96| 
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The Story 
of a 
Buggy Ride 
andofa 
Pick-Up that 
Didn't Pan Out 


aby 


‘Ma! Pa! Afurcoat! A real fur coat!” 


oa ‘Punting 


By 


Epitu Licurr STEWART 


V ELMA closed the door softly behind her and trem- 


ulously faced the darkened hall, sprayed not unpleas- 


antly at six in the evening by the fuzzy aroma of frying 
pork chops. 

“That you, Velma?” 

Ma’s voice preceded her meek little head from the 
kitchen door—the third on the left in the row of doors that 
disconcerted the visitor to the Finleys’ third floor, five 
room, fifty dollars a month, Sixteenth Street flat. 

The first door opened to the parlor which bellied into a 
lace-curtained bay window, outside of which electric wires 
swayed and whined in the high wind of San Francisco. 
It bloomed with a rubber plant, a floor lamp and, at this 
time of day, Pa Finley, in shirt sleeves and carpet slippers 
set staunchly behind the evening paper. In the dining 
room Helen, his younger daughter, ungraceful in the 
mutiny of adolescence, was rebelliously setting the table. 
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“Get your coat?” : i 

Velma mutely displayed a suit box clasped in jealow 
arms. 

“Lemme see! Lemme see!” Helen bounced into the hall. 

“No, no! Wait! I'll put it on after supper. It's 

“Sakes! The chops! Hurry, Helen, and put on the 
potatoes. Supper’s ready, dear.” 

Ma’s head retreated turtlewise into the kitchen and 
Helen flounced after her muttering something about some 
one being darn snippy over her old coat, while Velma, 
flitting past the other doors, ducked with a sigh of 
into the last. In the fastness of her room she stood, fl 
and breathless, hugging the package to het flat little body. 
Entranced, she did not move until her mother's que 
second call. 

“Coming, Ma 

“Tired, Pa?” 
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"p, was tired. Ma's question arose from usage more And I can wear it, you said I might!” she added in delight. 
dun solicitude, for Pa was always tired. And who would But Velma’s anxious eyes darted imploringly from her 
‘on the legitimacy of his complaint after eight or ten mother to her father, and back. Her words came tumbling. 
hours of crashing the way of a twelve-ton truck through “Ma, you'll be surprised—it was cheap, awful cheap— 
ie city’s traffic, not to mention loading and unloading only fifty dollars and 
which demanded almost Herculean strength! He now set- “Fifty dollars!” Ma half rose, her hard hands knotting 
ed comfortably at the head of his table and surrendered about each other. “But Velma, we only could spare you 
himself to the satisfying solace of eating. twenty. You know— a , 

“Pid you get the coat we was looking at, Velma—That “But listen, Ma,” Velma’s voice struggled through sobs. 
sie little twenty dollar one?” “These coats are worth most a hundred dollars but they’re 

Velma choked on a mouthful of stewed tomatoes. “N-no, _ letting any of the girls that work in the store have them for 
wo, I didn't, Ma, I—I rt only fifty dollars only fifty! And they took my twenty 

“[ hope you didn’t go and pay more. That was a-plenty dollars down and will just keep [Continued on page 102) 
io pay and it was right 
pretty, too, and could 
have been turned next 
winter.” 

47] show you when 
we get through eating, 
Wa, and tell you about 
it It was such a won- 
derful, wonderful bar- 
gin and oh, Ma, I am 
9 happy— ai 

“Just so you didn’t 
g paying too much, 
with Helen here need- 
ing a new winter coat 
as well as you.” 

Velma toyed with 
her food, her plate 
poking like a pale blob 
tough quickly sting- 


Gor 
be wait! You'll 
say yourself I got a 
tamgain and Helen can 
wet it whenever she 
wanis to and I won't 
med another for years 
and years—and———’”’ 
oat!” Pa pushed back his 
tmpty pie plate, his 
empty coffee cup and 
tis cutlery, lighted his 
tgar, inhaled and ex- 
luled. “Well, let’s see 
it, kid,” he said. 
Velma’s fingers 
trembled as she metic- 
tously fitted her roll- 
td napkin into the 
fing, brilliantly stud- 
ded in reproduction of 
the Tower of Jewels, 
T that Frank had bought 
her at the fair. At 
the door she hesitated 
<7 again. 
_— “‘I—I know you will 
» it when I tell you 
hall t it and it being 
the » @ Mh a bargain. Ma 


on the a f will say so 










Ss 


on a Although Velma had 
— ted to prepare her 
Velma, lamily, her reappear- 
of relie Mt Occasioned a ter- 
Aushed tible moment of strick- 
je body. Silence. It was 
oan med by Helen’s 





A { “Ww E’RE just going for a whirl on the beach. Want to come?’ He smiled so 
“4 i yy “I— ; - ie tammered. 
mat! A real fur coat! nicely. “I—I don’t know you—I never did such a thing, elma sta 
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By 
PAUL 
DERESCO 
AUGSBURG 


Helen 


of 


O 


HE subtitle read, “Yes, dearest—forever.”’ And then 
appeared a close-up of Helen Wayne fast in the 
arms of that actor Turley. 

Some one sighed in the darkness of the theater. It 
must have been the large, matronly woman with the 
bundles on her lap. Well, it was an embrace to make any 
large, matronly woman sigh and feel a bit wistful. Helen 
Wayne was so slender, her eyes so large and shining, and 
no man could look more romantic than Turley. 

The young man in the aisle seat groaned. His fingers 
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dug at the end of the chair arm and though cooled air wa 
being forced into the theater, his face looked hot 
damp. Again some one sighed, for Helen Waynes ey® 
had closed and she was kissing Turley in a way that su 
gested passion. 
The young man in the aisle seat made a convulsive 
movement and rose to his feet. He fled to the street, 
white and steaming in the exceptional heat o! a February 
afternoon in New Orleans. , 
On the sidewalk he hesitated, blinking in the sunlight. 





** 7T’S all right,”’ 
came a voice. 
I’m a police de- 
tective.’ But 
before Kenneth 
could protest, 
Helen had 
uttered a little 
cry: “Ken!Oh, 
Ken, is that you?”’ 


Kenneth Saville did 
none of these things 
now. Instead, he struck 
desperately into Gra- 
vier Street and finally 
turned into Tchoupi- 
toulas Street, which 
leads a slatternly way 
through the drab dis- 
trict of “the Irish 
channel.” Here Helen 
had never walked; 
no lingering fragrance 
of gardens, no reminis- 
cent houses were here 
to mock him. 

Kenneth walked 
rapidly, though with- 
out a destination. If 
he could only get out 
of town! The most 
maddening part of all 
was having to stay on 
in New Orleans with 
its countless reminders 
of Helen. At least, 
in future he’d stay 
away from pictures in 
which Helen was the 
star. 

This was her first 
featured picture. Three 
other movies had 
shown in New Orleans 
with Helen in the 
cast, but in none of 
them had she thrown 
her arms around the 


nein hero and kissed him 

and the Fello W Back Home with passionate fervor. 

It was her work in the 

third picture, a_ cos- 

There was little difficulty, coming from a Helen Wayne tume drama of the Revolutionary period, which had 

picture, in adjusting himself to the everyday realities of drawn spontaneous comment and led to a real star’s con- 

ne Street. Many times they had stepped out of this _ tract. 

ter, he and Helen, and lingered exactly where he And now Helen Wayne was a personage. Her photo- 

stood now, debating what to do—whether to saunter down graph might be seen in magazines and her lips were for 

to al Street and have an ice-cream soda, to stroll past William Turley! Why, she was only twenty—two years 

Circle and into St. Charles Avenue, or to choose younger than Kenneth. And sixteen months ago, when 

: old Carondelet Street with its friendly shadows they had quarreled and parted, she had been like himself, 
_ a couple might tarry and whisper things and be a nobody, just one in a hundred million. 

; The quarrel had been over her going into the movies. 
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Through an uncle she had had an opportunity to get a 
start. Enthusiastically, her dark eyes sparkling, she had 
told Kenneth Saville about it. And he, manlike, had be- 
come unreasonably angry, scornful, dictatorial. Finally 
he had forbidden her to go to Hollywood. 

“You don’t know what I know,” he had said out of his 
superior worldly wisdom. “The movies are the most im- 
moral business there is. Good heavens, Helen, you've 
read the papers; you know what kind of lives those 
actresses are in for. Do you want to be bad——” 

Whereupon Helen had become surprisingly dignified 
and distant. “So that’s all the faith you have in me!” 
she replied coldly. And Kenneth, instead of being apolo- 
getic, had said things which he really did not mean. 


ELL, the joke was on him. If it weren’t for his 

mother he’d leave New Orleans this minute—— 
He’d knock around the world until he found the right op- 
portunity; then he’d make something of himself. There 
was small chance, he glumly admitted, of becoming some 
one working for a firm like the Loftweather Printing Com- 
pany. The highest salaried man in the organization wasn’t 
getting over five thousand a year— 

Five thousand! Why, Helen was earning that in a 
month. The movie magazine had said so. 

Kenneth’s walk brought him to an old corner saloon 
which was now a soft-drink bar. A nickel piano was play- 
ing as he entered; the tune he vaguely recognized as one 
he and Helen had danced to in a far, far yesterday. 

Three men were gathered at the lower end of the bar: 
habitual barroom loafers, apparently. When the piano 
stopped their conversation became abruptly distinct, as 
though focused’ by the silence. They were discussing some 
woman in a free and easy manner. 

All three of the men seemed agreed that the woman’s 
morals were not above reproach. It was something, be- 
cause of her position, that they took for granted. There 
was much wise wagging of heads, much 
winking, grinning and many vivid epithets. 

Kenneth, morosely listening as he drank 
his root beer, was startled by a statement: 

“Daisy used to go to school wit’ her. She 

wasn’t nobody at all, 
and now look where 
she’s at! Left New 
Orleens sixteen mont’s 
ago and ~ 
ugly word followed. 
Then Helen’s name 
was mentioned. 

Kenneth stood up. 
He could feel his face 
growing hotter and 
hotter. Even in that 
moment of blind fury 
he realized that what 
these men were assum- 
ing as true was sub- 
stantially what he him- 
self had _ predicted 
when last he had talk- 
ed with Helen. 

For a moment Ken- 
neth was too dazed to 
move. Then rapidly 
his senses cleared and 
the cold desperation of 
the doomed took quick 
possession of him. He 
knew he was about to 
be beaten, but somehow he rather welcomed the knowl- 
edge. To strike out savagely, to inflict indiscriminate 
pain, to punch and maul until he could punch and maul no 
more—this was his one idea. 

“You're dirty liars!” he gasped, and the amazed men 
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turned to face him. “Liars!” he screamed: 
spasm of fury he threw the root beer mug. 
man on the chest, and an instant oath was 
him. “Liars!” Kenneth cried a third time. 

He rushed madly to his destruction. Thrice his fists 
struck something which was only slightly yielding. They 
there was a solid shock that numbed his entire head. He 
banged smartly against the bar. Something struck his 
face, and he wilted to the floor. 

When he finally opened his eyes he was being jogged 
over an uneven street in a police ambulance, and the jp. 
terne from Charity Hospital was calmly administering 
restoratives. : 

“Some fight!” observed the interne, a bit curious be 
cause there was no odor of alcohol on the young man’s 
breath. ‘“What’s the trouble?” 

“Liars,” Kenneth explained weakly. 
he tried to speak. 

“Don't get you.” 

“Rotten—lies—about Helen. Couldn’t stand it.” 

“Helen, hey?” inquired the interne with increasing 
interest. ‘Helen who?” 

“Wayne. Helen Wayne.” 

“Helen Wayne!” exclaimed the interne. 
movie star!” 

That’s how the papers got the story. For the interne 
knew one of the reporters who covered Charity by tele- 
phone from headquarters. Wasn’t Helen a local girl, 
and hadn’t Kenneth admitted that for many years he and 
she had been sweethearts? Kenneth cut quite a dashing 
figure in type when the reporters had finished their ac- 
counts of his adventure. 

Kenneth read these accounts with growing consterna- 
tion. For, as duly set down in 
the papers, Helen was then 
on her way from Los Angeles 
to New Orleans to attend the 
Mardi Gras. She was to ar 
rive the following Saturday 
evening. 

Kenneth was a shy, sens- 
tive young man, and the 
thought of now encountering 

Helen disturbed _ him 
not a little. She would 
certainly learn of his 
fight in the corner Ss 
loon and she would feel 
impelled to thank him. 
The reporters would se 
to that. When one of 
them hinted that there 
would be a_ photog: 
rapher present to pi 
ture the movie star greeting 
her defender, Kenneth be 
came panicky. He did mt 
want to be thanked in public 
by a prosperous movie stat 

Not after that quarrel of si 

teen months ago. Even if 

she smiled her sweetest at him 
while the newspaper cameras 
clicked, Helen would seem 
to be saying: “Now what 
you think of me? Am I no 
fine, with my pretty clothes 
and my fame and my thot 
sands of admirers? 

wouldn’t I be great if I 
taken your advice—rather, your orders! Then ft 
would I be but plain Helen Wayne, the fiancée 
yrinter’s salesman?” 

Kenneth hesitated until the evening when the Sunsé 
Limited would bring Helen to New Orleans. 
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y, Sensi It WAS just as it used to 
nd the a be before Heien went to 
untering “re P Hollywood and became 
od him A , famous, when they walked 


ie would . home from the movie 
of his ‘a theater and talked of the 
rner Sa future. 


yuld feel 


nk him. . ; : : = . 
” disappeared, and the note to his mother said only that he what the place was like inside. Helen had said she 


‘ould see ane : 

—— been sent out of town for the next few days on a_ was glad she didn’t have to keep the big house clean 
at there $ecial matter of business. and dusted. A little four-room cottage would be much 
photog _ But he did not leave the city. Instead, he took a room nicer, she thought, and she had smiled up at him as she 


acheap little Chartres Street dwelling, not far from had said so. 

greeting nade. Here he read the daily papers and felt very Now she would be a guest there! And the hostess, that 
eth be mttched, indeed, as he studied the photographs of proud Mrs. Antwerp, would make a fuss over her, and all 
did not Helen, Slender and smiling in her pretty clothes. She the other guests would be thrilled to meet her, and she 
n public "as pictured alighting from the Pullman with a big bunch wouldn’t give Kenneth Saville so much as a passing 
vie stat toses in her arms. Beside her stood William Turley, thought. 

1 of six- ia) upper and handsome, and two or three lesser screen Kenneth felt sorry for himself. The little room was 
lk who were included in the party. It was like the dreary and he was hungry for life. He wondered what 


to pic: 


Even if . ' - ’ 
tat him jy mes of royalty. Helen was doing. He became obsessed with a longing 
cameras Turley and Helen were to have several days of gay to see her, even though the sight would be torment. He 


id sem @ “WMity. They would greet the audience Sunday at the wanted to see her with William Turley. The morbid de- 
what do theater showing their picture. On Monday they would _ sire grew stronger as darkness fell on the city. It was as 
m 1 nt illend the races, where in honor of New Orleans’ newly though some malignant spirit, sneering at his suffering 
- clothes daughter the feature of the day would be named compelled his feet. 


ry thou the “Helen Wayne Handicap.” And there were to be He crossed Canal Street and walked rapidly uptown, 
> And “MOUS parties for them, one of the most important of skirted Lee Circle and hurried by the public library. On 
if I had Was to be at the Leroy Antwerps’. St. Charles Avenue his pace increased, so that almost be- 
en Aenneth, sitting in his shabby room, read this news fore he knew it he was approaching the Antwerp mansion. 
ge of 8 with bitter wonder. The Leroy Antwerps’! He well Already strains of music were floating from the windows 


membered the great mansion. Many times he and and many cars stood parked at the curb. A long canvas 

e Sunset » Strolling past it, had gazed through the iron- canopy stretched from the street to the wide veranda. 
Then be milled fence, across the broad lawn with its magnolias Kenneth hovered nervously in the shadows. Now that 
Palms to the lovely fragrant gardens, and wondered he was here, he wondered what [Continued on page 121) 
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“No Decent Girl 
Would Walk with 
That Clothes-Horse,” 
Conrad Said. 
Yet Here’s What 
Katie Did in 


The 
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By ORRIE LASHIN 


UPPOSING there was a famous movie actor who was 

so very famous that no matter where he went people, 
and especially women, would recognize him; suppose you 
met this moving picture star and he asked you to go out 
with him—would you go? 

Could you resist going out with somebody like that if he 
asked you, and have people follow you, whispering: 
“That’s him, Myrtle! I wonder who the jane is?” Any- 
ways, could you resist? 

If you could, you ain't in the first place human, and 
you ain’t in the second place a woman—not if the famous 
movie actor happened to be the one and only Bruce 
Brewster! 

My sister Annie, under the name of Joyce Vaness, has 
made herself very famous singing songs on the vaudeville 
stage. How she made herself so famous is due to a very 
unexplainable freak in human nature that likes to be en- 
tertained by being made to weep. Annie can get right 
down to the root of where your tears are and make them 
flow to the surface. 
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When Annie is on the road she travels first class Pull 
man these days. But just now she is back in New York 
playing in what she calls “Big Time.” And she is vey 
kind to the family as she don’t have to spend so much time 
with us as she used to. 

Me and Annie got along fine till one afternoon we weil 
shopping. Now I always like to go shopping. So I asked 
the boss for the afternoon off, as it was Thursday, and | 
went shopping with Annie. Her idea of shopping is Fifth 
Avenue. The way Annie handles a two hundred and fifty 
dollar dinner gown you’d think she was used to it. Now4 
two hundred and fifty dollar dinner gown on Fifth Avenue, 
if it was called by the simple name of dress and bought 02 
Division Street, you could get it for a tenth of that pret. 
But Annie orders that dinner gown and six pairs of stock 
ings at ten dollars each pair, and a chemise for fifty dollars 
and a hat for seventy-five dollars, and by that time I com 
to think maybe this is a pipe dream and I can go 


likewise. only 
So when the saleslady shows Annie a little frock for 





Some one put his hand on my arm and I know it is him. 


*venty-five dollars which was marked down from a one 
tundred and fifty, and it is too small for her, I remark: 
‘Ooh, it would just fit me. Annie, I would love to have 


Po Annie say: “All right. Ill blow you?” She does 


She takes me aside and hisses: “Don’t call me Annie!” 
Well,” 1 says, “I don’t do it on purpose. But when 
you've called somebody something all your life, it ain’t so 
"y to suddenly call her Joyce and not ever make a mis- 
and revert to Annie.” 
veil, don’t do it again,” she says. 
All right, Annie,” [ says, thinking of that dress, and 
tuybe she will offer to pay for it. 
don't. And so I know it ain’t a pipe dream. It is 
Annie is Joyce Vaness, actress, and I am only Katy 
» Stenographer. 


SEEN this man before I knew it. And I think immedi- 
ately: Gosh, but he looks familiar!” And then 
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**Please,’’ he says, ‘‘don’t leave us.’ 


it strikes me: “It’s Bruce Brewster!” Sure it is. With 
them spats and cane, and his clothes that fit him like he 
was born in them, he looks like he just stepped out of his 
latest film. All the women on the Avenue have stopped 
and are looking at him and whispering. 

Maybe there is such a thing as mental telepathy, and if 
there is, I am very much so. While he don’t seem to give 
a tumble to all those swell dames on the Avenue, he looks 
right square in my eyes. Maybe he was struck by my sad 
expression. Then he spots Annie. He comes up to us, 
with all his white teeth exposed in a glad smile. 

“Joyce Vaness!” says he. “What a great pleasure!’ 

“Bruce Brewster!” Joyce says with a squeal, out loud so 
everybody will hear his name. 

“What luck running into you like this,” he says, looking 
at me. “I had no idea,” says he, “you would be any- 
wheres within miles of here.”’ 

“Haven’t you seen the ads?” Annie says. 
Palace bill this week.” 

“T didn’t notice,” says he, “as I only come in town this 


? 


“T am on the 
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morning.” Weil, he keeps on looking at me, but Annie is 
too dumb to take a hint. 

“T hope you will come and hear me,” she says. 

“Well,” says he, “I will be delighted. I will come to- 
night.” 

So Annie squeals again: “Oh, Bruce, I could kiss you!” 

“Well,” he says, “let us hire a taxi and drive around the 
park and in its seclusion you may.” 

Annie can’t take a joke and she says to me: “Darling,” 
she says, “do you mind if I go off with Mr. Brewster?” 

Did I mind? What did she think—I was a five-year-old 
who she could send off like that without even a intro- 
duction. 

“Oh, no,” Bruce Brewster says, “please don’t go.” 

“That’s all right, Bruce,” says Annie. “She can take 
a taxi. I'll pay for it.” 


” THIS time I can see nothing but red. So I go off, 
very furious with Annie for being such a dumb Dora. 
But I had not gone very far when some one puts his hand 
on my arm, and I know it is him. 

“Please,” he says, “don’t go.” 

“Well,” I says, “my sister seems to want to be alone 
with you.” 

“Oh,” says he, “is she your sister? 

“Yeah, though she don’t 
seem to like to admit it. Lis- 


I didn’t know.” 


Conrad. Conrad is the peachy fellow I am engaged to, At 
first he was interested in my sister Annie, but that was hy 
fore he met me. And Conrad is a marvelous fellow, Bu 
he is connected with a banking business in Boston and 
cannot come to New York except on week-ends, But jy 
is expecting to get a transfer to the New York branch soop, 

When Annie sees I got a letter from Conrad she take 
advantage and says: “Do you think you better go out with 
Bruce Brewster? Would Conrad approve of such a thing 

“Well,” I says, “if he don’t like it it’s his hard luck, He 
can’t expect me to stay home every night while he js jp 
Boston.” 

Conrad’s letter is a very loving letter telling me hoy 
lonesome he is for me, and how he never goes anywheres 
and don’t feel like going out with anybody. Well, if you 
do a thing it is all right if somebody else does it too, By 
if you don’t do anything you figure why should 
else do it. So if Conrad was staying home and thinking 
of me, would he understand if I wasn’t staying home, but 
going out with some one like Bruce Brewster? In the 
middle of my debate Ma comes in. 

“Ts that right?” she says all excited. 
and you are going out together?” 

“Yeah,” I says, very offhand, “I'll let him go out with 
me. I ain’t particular.” 


“Bruce Brewster 


“My goodness!” Ma says 
admiring. “Maybe Annie 





ten, Mr. Brewster,” I says to 
him, “one of the rules of my 
life is—don’t butt in where 
you are not wanted.” 

“Do you mean to imply,” 
says he, “that you think you 
are not wanted?” 

“That’s it,” I says, relent- 
ing. “But anyways, there 
must be a lot of things you 
and her must talk over to- 
gether.” 

“Indeed no,” says he. “I 
only met your sister once at 
a party. To tell you the 
truth,” he says, “the reason I 
remembered her so readily is 
because you are such an un- 
usual type.”’ 

Before I could figure it out, 
Annie come up to us. 

“You silly child,” she says 
to me, “you need not have be- 
come so upset. Very young 
girls,’ she says to Mr. Brew- 
ster, “get hurt so easy.” Very 
young! I'd like to know how 
twenty is so very young! 
“You know my little sister 
Kathryn, don’t you, Bruce?” 
My name is Kate and never 
was Kathryn even at chris- 


her ideal. 
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DIANA 


by the author of 
SONIA 


This present-day Diana, like her 
famous namesake, made chastity 


Yet she was also a 
huntress —of men. 


Don’t miss this vital drama of a 
bride who wanted to live without 
kisses; who thought she could be 
an emotional gold-digger with- 
out paying a price. 
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would loan you one of her 
evening gowns.” 

“T wouldn't even ask her,” 
I says. 

Well, when we come out of 
the bedroom, Pa looks at m 
and says: “What is this | 
hear? I thought you liked 
he-men, Kit,” says he with 
disgust. “What the hell!” 

Well, I know how a man 
like Pa would naturally fed 
about a man like Brue 
Brewster. 

“A guy that smells of violet 
perfume and uses lipstick and 
mascara,” says Pa. “My 
gosh, they say he carries 4 
handkerchief up his sleeve. 
And you—you! My om 
daughter! Going out witha 
guy like that! If Conrad gets 
wind of this,” says Pa, “hell 
raise all hell, and with good 
and proper cause. You know 
yourself he don’t think youre 
that kind of a girl.” 

“Nobody needs to tell Com 
rad,” says Ma. 

And just then, thank good- 
ness, the door-bell rings 
it’s a boy with violets for 








tening. 

“I am charmed,” says he, 
soft and low, “delighted. Now,” says he, “to show that 
your feelings are not hurt, wovld you accompany me to 
witness your sister’s act tonight, Miss Vaness?” he says 
to me. 

“My name is Schultz,” I says. Annie goes red, which 
I think serves her right. Anyways, there’s no reason to 
hate your own name, even if it is Schultz. 

“Will you, Miss Schultz?” says he. 

Though I cannot imagine anything fiercer than sitting 
through my sister Annie singing songs, still could you re- 
fuse—if it was Bruce Brewster asked you? Could you? 

Annie and me got in a taxi, and all the way home she 
didn’t say a word to me, but seemed quite peevish. 

We got home and Ma says there is a letter for me from 
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Annie and sweet peas for me. 
And almost before I pin them 
on, the door-bell. rings again, and it’s Bruce Brewster 
waiting. 

We did not go to the theater in a ordinary taxi, but m4 
shiny blue car with a lot of silver trimmings and a chau 
feur. We had a lot of conversation between Annie and bim 
about people you read about in the newspapers and 
movie magazines. . 

“Have you seen Pola lately?” says Annie. 

“Not since I left Hollywood,” says Bruce Brewster. 

“Ain’t it funny,” says Annie, “I've come near meeting 
her a dozen times and always somehow miss her. 

“T am sure,” says he, “she must be very disappointed 

“Well,” says Annie, “we will perhaps see Mae Murray 
and all the rest of the crew at [Continued on page 74 
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DIG for the taxi and flowers; I 
pay for the party—poor sap . . . 


ae he sogtin =a, aa 
Wise-C¥racker 


E’S there with a smart line of quick stuff Drawing by 
That goes over strong with a Jane, 
And makes all my chatter seem hick stuff ARTHUR 


Brought in on a jerkwater train. 
I dig for the taxi and flowers, WILLIAM 


I pay for the party—poor sap— BROWN 
He buzzes my sweetie for hours 
And wise-cracks me off of the map! 


ae I drag a frail who's a winner "VE stood it—those dames didn’t matter 
This Oleo pedler’s on deck, But now I have got one who does, 
He horns in, somehow, on the dinner And if he comes round with his chatter 
But never horns in on the check. And busily starts in to buzz, 
He spills her a saccharine earful— I'll tell him, “‘I feel it’s my duty 
I'll say that he gets over big, To say I’m fed up with your act, 
While I'm trying hard to look cheerful Lay off of wise-cracking this cutie 
And when the bad news comes—/ dig. Or else a wise-cracker gets crack 


PLAN to deliver a wallop 
To crack him wide open—but say 
I'll probably sit like a lollop 
And let him wise-crack her away! 
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When tes Sheriff | 







Blanche Sweet looks like she’s taking a chance 
in this early picture—‘*The Golden Chance.”’ 


T’S A far cry from borrowing the neighbors’ furniture 
for a swanky drawing room set to invading the shops 

of the antique dealers to get correct period furnishings. 
Today it costs approximately one hundred thousand dol- 
lars to furnish a motion picture home of the rich. There 
must be hangings, rugs, tapestries, paintings and drawing 
room ‘and bedroom furniture in keeping with the social 
and financial standing of the family supposed to occupy 
these sumptuous quarters. 

An art director with a technical staff of experts super- 
vises the outfitting of the picture to see, not only that the 
furnishings are correct but that the costumes are appro- 
priate and in keeping with the time and character of the 
story. 

Sometimes when I stand and watch an elaborate set 
such as the one in “Camille” with its art furniture and 
gorgeous hangings, all done with a view to giving Norma 
Talmadge as “Camille” a proper background, my mind 
goes back to the days when I helped the property boys 
arrange a perfect drawing room. I have often dashed down 
to a set just before the director was ready to photograph 
a scene and rearranged his parlor, sometimes to his satis- 
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A Flash-Back showing L 
How They Did It before 
the Dawn of “Art” 


faction but more often to his disapproval. 

These early days were not productive 
of art. No one considered period furni- 
ture of any importance. The Louis 
Quinze was the same as that of the Eliza- 
bethan period; the black walnut days of 
the Civil War were not distinguished in 
any particular from the colonial days of 
the Revolution. I wanted so much to 
have my scenarios recognized by their 
perfect sets. My desire, however, was 
not shared by the directors who consid- 
ered me a nuisance. 

But my troubles were mild compared 
with the ones that were being suffered 
by the Lasky Company in those primi- 
tive days. The Lasky Feature Company, 
making their first film contribution, “The 
Squaw Man,” in a barn on Vine Street 
and Selma Avenue in Hollywood, was al- 
ways just one step ahead of the sheriff. 
Dustin Farnum had come out from New 
York to play the lead. So had Eagle Eye, 
Winifred Kingston and other players. 
Miss Kingston later married Mr. Farnum. 
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Here’s how they behaved in the days when Lasky w# V 
producing his first comedies. saa 
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By 
LOUELLA O. 
PARSONS 


Noted Motion Picture 
Critic 


It is ancient history 
now that Farnum, in a 
rage one day at the way 
things were moving, 
handed over his stock in 
the Lasky Company to 
his valet. That stock is 
nw worth millions and 
the valet who accepted 
those pieces of paper in 
place of his salary is now 
arich man. 

Tom Fortune, an old- 
time actor and still in the 
employ of Famous Play- 
esLasky, tells the most 
amazing story of the 
financial troubles in those 
days. Tom had two hun- 
dred dollars owed him so 


Owned the Movies 


Dustin Farnum and Appealing Winifred Kingston in a dramatic scene in ‘‘Cameo Kirby.” 


he assumed management of the business affairs. 


was to pacify the sheriff who was always ready to foreclose. 


S38 
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The only stick of furnish- 
ings owned by the Lasky 
Company was a pair of 
geen portiéres purchased 
a reckless moment by 
a property boy who was 
promptly scolded for his 
mmecessary extravagance. 


}- 
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His job “When we wanted to make a picture,” said Mr. Fortune. 


“we borrowed the furniture from [Continued on page 106| 
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A Romance of the 
Rough Old Days 
in 


San Francisco 


of 


HE world has never known another city like old San 


Francisco—the City That Was. So Will Irwin named 
her in what is perhaps the greatest newspaper story of all 
time. A city of rare beauty and infinite variety, she stood 
beside the Golden Gate which opens to the Seven Seas, like 
an alluring woman, a woman of enticing moods and not too 
moral. And those who had once seen her could never rest 
until they looked upon her again. 

So they came to her from the far corners of the earth, 
all of the wanderers. No matter of what race, there was 
for every one a rendezvous where he could meet those of 
his kind. It might be in the Palm Court of the Palace 
Hotel, the resting place of globe-trotters, of Asiatic diplo- 
mats and old-world princes; in the pillared rotunda of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, where grizzled skippers drifted 
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T WAS then he discovered 

how the girl in the cloak 

of foxskins was also scanning 

the men who came along the 
sidewalk. 


oxskins 


from every port on the Seven Seas; among the crazy tene 
ments beside the winding goat paths on Telegraph Hill; 
or in one of those saloons by the water-front with 
names of foreign ports on the weather-beaten signs above 
their doors. 

Such a saloon was the Old Bowhead, where men of the 
North gathered. It stood near the mouth of a narrow 
street just off the Embarcadero, in the midst of a neighbor: 
hood of dingy wooden buildings with lattice shutters by 
their up-stairs windows—a fringe of barrooms, secon® 
hand clothing stores and sailors’ boarding-houses upon 
city’s edge. The odors of green coffee and oakum and 
reek of the tide were forever in the air here. The hoare 
whistles of the harbor craft and the roaring of the donkey- 
engines on the vessels loading in the slips were always 





By FREDERICK R. BECHDOLT 


Illustrated by W. D. STEVENS 


present. On one side of this saloon—which was more like 

‘tavern than a barroom—there was a pawnshop, with a 

ship's sextant among the brass knuckles and revolvers in 

lS many-paned window, and on the other a vacant lot 
¢ an old life-boat was resting on its keel. 

To the Old Bowhead every Saturday evening came Dan 
MacDonald, No matter what the weather might be, he 
"a Sure to appear, swinging around the corner from East 
“Mitet, with eagerness written in every line of his strapping 

the eagerness of youth impatient of long waiting. 

he would come into the low room and seat himself 
(pon a bench hard by the door, worn smooth and black by 
many a whaler’s crew. Sometimes there would be no one 
Save the grizzled proprietor; sometimes a group of 
trown-skinned beat steerers from the Cape Verde Islands 


would be talking of the ice floes and 
the bitter seas beyond Point Hope; 
and he would listen idly, gazing at 
the harpoon and the silver of green 
baleen with the tusk of walrus ivory 
between them, which adorned the 
back bar. Now and again a knot 
of bleak-eyed miners from the 
Yukon would be recalling old mem- 
ories of Forty Mile’s frozen gravel 
banks and the weary journeys with 
the dog teams through the twilight 
silence. Then Dan MacDonald 
would lean forward with the hunger 
of his exile in his eyes. 
The winter waned; spring came. 
The crews of the tall-masted salmon 
packets roared their last chanteys 
in “The Bells of Shandon’’; the cod 
fishermen drained the tall mugs 
of steam beer at Three-Fingered 
Jack’s and trooped down to the 
slender schooners waiting in the 
slips; the roistering seal hunters 
bought the girls at Red Kelly’s 
Dance Hall a farewell drink and 
reeled away for the long cruise in 
Bering. New crews came to wear 
the bench in the Old Bowhead a 
little smoother, and burly mates 
departed with them to the dingy whalers. 
The North was calling to her errant sons 
but the hot intolerance of youth had 
driven Dan MacDonald into exile and the 
stubborn pride of youth was holding him. 
So he remained behind although his heart 
was sick to go. 

Now, when Saturday night came round, he found 
himself alone on the bench, waiting for the time 
when the North would break its long winter silence 
and he would get the first word from home in more 
than half a year. 

There came an evening in June when he swung up 
East Street with a new light in his eyes and a new 

eagerness in his stride. For the ice was gone from Bering 
and a steamer had brought the first mail down from St. 
Michaels. He knew there would be letters for him in the 
rack that hung on the wall behind the bar of the Old Bow- 
head. And, as he hurried along the crowded sidewalk 
where the men from all the world were passing, he could 
see the gaunt hills beside the distant Yukon with the green 
of the young grass bright in the evening sunshine. 

So his heart was yearning for the land where he had 
grown to manhood when his eyes fell on a show-window of 
an outfitting store, with a miniature landscape of white 
cotton, and in the foreground a tiny Yukon sleigh, the dog 
team and the driver. That was the reason why he stopped 
hard by the entrance to a dingy saloon, where sailor men 
were given lodging overhead. There were safer places for 
a strapping young fellow than this, when the blood-money 
for able-bodied foremast hands ran as high as one hundred 
dollars to the man. But he knew nothing of blood-money 


or the ways of crimps and his mind was more than two 
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thousand miles away when a 
voice reached his ears. 

“Ever see the like of that 
before, mate?” It was a 
greasy voice; the words 
dripped like thick oil. 

Dan’s eyes remained on 
the window as he answered 
and he was speaking as 
much to himself as to the 
other. “Those are coast dogs. 
No man on the Yukon would 
drive a short-haired team 
like that.” 

“Now I'll lay a month’s 
pay you been up there your- 
self,” the voice went on. 

“T was raised at Fort 
Yukon”—Dan was still star- 
ing through the glass—‘“and 
I have driven huskies ever 
since I could reach the sled 
handles.” 

“Fort Yukon, mate? Now 
that is curious! There’s a 
party from Fort Yukon in 
the saloon next door. I was 
gassin’ with him not five 
minutes ago.” 

Dan looked around and if 
his homesickness had not 
been so strong upon him he 
might have taken more 
notice of the lean, blotched 
face with its bad mouth and 
hard rat eyes 

“And you was raised in 
that there country?” The 
speaker laid a hand upon his 
arm. “You come with me. 
his party’s been up there 
fer years and years. I bet 
you know him. I bet the 
drinks you fellers will fall all 
over each other as soon as 
you lay your eyes on him.” 
And so, talking more loudly 
as they came, he hustled Dan 
off of the sidewalk through 
a pair of swinging doors. 

Two slattern women, at a 
table drinking beer, looked up as they entered, and there 
was something in their faces that made the boy recoil. A 
collarless bartender with a glass diamond in his dirty shirt- 
front and his hair plastered down over his low forehead, 
smiled a tight smile. 

“That party from Fort Yukon—where’s he gone?” 
Dan’s companion demanded. “He was here a minute ago.” 

The bartender’s smile became still tighter. ‘“He’ll be 
right back.” One of the women laughed as he was speaking 
and he shot a look that silenced her. “What’ll you have?” 

Dan glanced around uneasily; he would have foregone 
meeting the man from Fort Yukon for the sake of a clean 
breath out on the sidewalk. The two women were whis- 
pering together over their beer as he poured his liquor 
from the bottle. He swallowed the drink and shivered, for 
the taste was like strong medicine. The rat-eyed man had 
stopped talking now and the bartender was smiling on in 
silence. One of the women laughed again. Dan turned 
his head to look at her. It had become like lead. 

rhen the suspicion of the thing that had been done to 
him crept through his numbing senses and he struck out 
with all the strength that was left in his body. Once 
afterward he was dimly conscious of swinging a chair 
above his head and hearing a woman scream. 
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He struck out with all his strength. Once afterward he was dimly conscious 


Bright sunlight was streaming upon him the next mom- 
ing when he staggered to his feet and saw the headlands 
of the Golden Gate receding in the distance. He was m 
the deck of the four-masted ship May Flint, outward 
bound for Liverpool. 


NCE every evening sooner or later Policeman O'Shea 
was sure to appear at his slow swagger and to take 
his stand before the entrance of -the Old Bowhead Saloon 
For some moments he would remain there gazing into the 
room. When he had looked its occupants over and see 
that all was well, he would depart, swinging his battered 
night-stick by its leather thong. ; 
From Anchor Alley to the Bells of Shandon, Policemas 
O’Shea interpreted the laws of the land to soft-voiced 
Kanakas, to blue-eyed men from Skagerrack, to Live 
dock rats and burly Finns with golden rings in their ea 
According to his judgment he quoted the statutes or pre 
nounced new ones to fit the case. Now and again he up 
held his dictates by the might of his big fists or batten 
down rebellions with his night-stick. With the instinclw 
wisdom of his breed he solved such problems as his 
jects laid before him. : 
It was at the beginning of a February evening Just after 





d winging a chair above his head and of hearing a woman’s scream. 


tt had visited the Old Bowhead that he first saw the girl 


mthe cloak of foxskins. The violet haze was creeping up 
dng the hillsides from the waters of the harbor and the 
weet lamps were twinkling at the corners when she came 
tm the pier where the Alaskan steamer had just docked, 
wapped in the loose garment whose fur-lined hood half 
hid her face. Beneath that coat a softer form or a more 
iragile beauty would have been extinguished, but the firm 
young splendor of her figure was adorned by it. There 
"S 4 swinging freedom in her step that made the heavy 
lake on the grace of draperies. The glow of youth 
"high upon her cheeks, but the light which shone from 
Stay eyes was softened; it was as if their eagerness 
"at shadowed by great patience. There was in her the 
ag of the wind which sweeps over open places, and there 
"iS an eagerness of patient longing. 
emerged from the traffic which roared along the 
tones of East Street, and that eagerness made of 
a lonely figure. A knot of grimy stokers, fresh from a 
Norwegian tramp, rolled by her on the side- 
valk. She passed a group of ragged seamen teasing a 
us parrot in a doorway. An evil-eyed crimp 
inashed against her, hustling a drunken man into a dark 
y. She heeded none of them but hastened on 


until she caught sight of 
Policeman O’Shea standing 
at the corner, and stopped 
to ask him for direction. 

His wise eyes took on a 
puzzled expression as_ she 
told the street number for 
which she was seeking. He 
looked sharply into her face 
as he repeated it after her, 
then shrugged his wide 
shoulders. 

“Jist round the corner,” 
he said. “The Old Bowhead 
Saloon. The sign is faded 
past the readin’, but ye will 
know it by the pawnshop 
this side of it and a vacant 
lot beyant.” 

She thanked 
went swiftly on. The mem- 
ory of the straight young 
form and of the face, with 
the freshness of its coloring, 
of the dark hair and the clear 
gray eyes beneath it alight 
with patient eagerness, 
stayed with him. 

On the next evening, when 
he had looked as usual into 
the saloon, he caught sight 
of a figure in the shadows of 
the pawnshop doorway. It 
was the girl in the cloak of 
foxskins and in her eyes 
was the same steady longing 
which had been there the 
night before. Two evenings 
later he passed her standing 
on the sidewalk’s edge. He 
saw plenty of women during 
his rounds, biding in door- 
ways or on the curb, but the 
eagerness in their eyes was 
of a different sort than that 
which he-had read in hers. 
In his wisdom, born of long 
years’ experience, he never 
had a doubt of that. 

So it went on. Sometimes 
when he came late he would 
not find her, but so surely as he walked this way during the 
first hour of darkness, he would see her; always the same, 
standing in silence, leaning forward just a little, with the 
light of longing in her eyes. And he would tip his helmet 
to her as he went on up the narrow street by the vacant 
lot where the life-boat was standing on its keel as if it were 
waiting for the tide, just as she seemed to be waiting for 
some one before the Old Bowhead. Until she became, like 
many other strange people and strange things, a part of his 
routine and he fell into the habit of saying a word in 
passing. 

“Good evening, miss.” Usually that was all. 

And she would reply, “Good evening,” in a voice that 
seemed to him at times to hold a note of sadness. 

Occasionally when things were comparatively quiet in 
his beat Policeman O’Shea would linger for a little while 
in the pawnshop doorway or in the darkness of the vacant 
lot, watching those who passed. It was then that he dis- 
covered how the girl in the cloak of foxskins was also 
scanning the men who came along the sidewalk. Now it 
would be a group of forecastle hands on their way to the 
Barbary Coast, jingling the slender wages in their pockets, 
and now a knot of hard-eyed young hoodlums in double- 
breasted chinchilla coats and [Continued on page 107} 
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The Girl, 
The Blackmailer, 


and 


The 


erfect 
‘Tocae 


By 
MARY LOUISE ANAWALT 


= McFEE dusted her nose twice with the powder 
pad she carried in her flat little bosom, and because 
she was scared to death, gave her lips another touch with 
the lipstick. Pulling her small red hat farther over one 
eye she braved the private office of John Harvey, stock 
producer, known in Chicago Tab show circlés as “the per- 
fect brute.” 

A Tab show is a tabloid version of musical comedy, 
which means about what it seems to, and Pert had had to 
fight her way through several dozen chorus aspirants, to 
reach the private office door. She had a card from Sam 
Grinnell, the agent, and all the experience any one might 
need to fill soubrette rdles. 

The tall, thin man at the desk swung about and surveyed 
her after he read the card. 

“You know something about the game?” he asked 
finally, his keen gray eyes studying her in a way that 
made her restless. 

“T’ve been in it man and boy, sir,” 
“sixteen years this fall.” 

“Not sixteen years a soubrette, I suppose?” 

“A part of that time I did kid specialties but for five 
years I’ve been holding down soubrette réles,” Pert told 
him. i 

Mr. Harvey refrained from saying that she looked about 
ten at that instant. 

“You are much too small.” 


said Pert McFee, 
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Her gown 


The woman threw aside her coat. 


“T know it,” Pert replied humbly. “But it’s too late @ 


do anything about it now.” 

“Call tomorrow and I'll give you an answer.” 

Pert found herself out in the hall and she shook het 
small fist at the ground glass door. “The devil you will 
she said vehemently. But the very next day fo 
back. J 

“Rehearsal at the Casino at nine-thirty tomorrow, the 
office boy remarked. “Mr. Harvey left word. And # 
Pert found herself hired. 

The next day rehearsal jerked along and at last Pert was 
called for a tryout. 

“Try that Ginger Baby number.” John Harvey, who 
directed, pointed the stem of his ubiquitous black pipe at 
her and Pert obliged. the 

It was necessary for her to follow the words over 
pianist’s shoulder so her style was the least bit crampe® 
with Pert singing was three-fourths pantomime. At 
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“torn. “How would this look in night-court?” she said. 


tinclusion of the first verse Harvey waved her aside and 
talled out a blonde who was tal! enough to see the notes 
m the music rack without difficulty. She got the rdle. 
Pert went back to the chorus for the week. 
y, she said to Molly Doone, the girl who dressed 
text to her, “is this man Harvey always such a sunbeam?” 
T'll tell the world,” Molly replied. “This is one of his 
. days.” , 
— And that instant hating John Harvey became 
$ favorite indoor sport. 
stuck with the company, though she often wondered 
why. Starvation seemed preferable. 


One 


HINGS went distinctly from bad to worse. 
morning at rehearsal Harvey reared tall and gaunt, 
am behind the piano and took his pipe from his mouth. 
cFee,” he said, “is that last number a lullaby? 

to know for my own information.” 


Pert popped up. ‘‘Three’s a crowd,”’ she remarked. 


The number in question was rip-roaring blues and Pert 
had put herself into it heart and soul. She stood for an 
instant, angry tears springing to her eyes, then turning on 
her heel she marched over to her tormentor and said dis- 
tinctly: “So’s your old man.” Then she waited expecting 
to be fired. 

“Once more, Ben,” Harvey turned wearily to the pianist. 
‘Now then,” to Pert, “snap into it!” 

“I’m through,” she cried gustily, an hour later, curled 
up in a heap on the dressing room floor. “He’s a devil!” 

Molly had followed to comfort. “Don’t pay no atten- 
tion to him,” she said. ‘“He’s a woman hater. He was 
married once and his wife was strictly n. g.—skipped with 
a guy that played in the orchestra. They had a kid, 
and it died after she left. That’s why he’s off 
women.” 

“Well,” Pert scrambled to her feet, “I’m going to have it 
out with him before I sleep tonight. I’ve got to know 


too, 
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whether I go or stay, before this season is a day older. 
And I think, by heck, .I’ll go!” 

Her chance did not come that day and so she went down 
after the last show to Harvey’s office back stage, sure of 
finding him there counting receipts as was his habit every 
night. 

The place was heavy with dust and crammed with 
left-over properties, and Pert found herself nodding over 
her cigaret as she patiently waited in the big armchair op- 
posite the roll-top desk. It would be very like the man, 
she reflected, not to come into the office at all that par- 
ticular night. But she was determined not to leave without 
seeing him if it meant waiting until dawn. On impulse, 
she went across and threw herself down upon some velvet 
draperies stacked against the wall in the shadows behind 
the desk. She soon fell sound asleep. 

The sudden movement of the swivel chair wakened her 
and she lay an instant studying the tired lined face under 
the desk light. John Harvey, off guard, looked like a very 
sad and very weary man. Pert forgot how she hated him, 
and lay futilely trying to rekindle her wrath, when she be- 
came aware of a third person in the room. 

The man at the desk turned slowly and raised inquiring 
eyes. From her nest Pert could glimpse the woman, tall 
and dark, in an all-enveloping fur coat and a veiled hat. 

“Hello, John,” she said casually. 

Harvey peered at her sharply. 

“What do you want?” he demanded abruptly, rising. 
























“T thought I’d find you here Still the same old hard 
worker ” She advanced into the room, closing the 
door. 












“What do you want?” 
he repeated doggedly, one 
hand resting defensively 
among the papers on his 
desk. 

“Whatever is in your 
little tin box there,” she 
nodded toward the desk. 

“Oh, that’s the game!” 
Harvey stood motionless. 

“That’s it. The house 
was pretty fair tonight 

Come across.” 

“And if I don’t?” 

“Another scandal in 
theatrical circles, that’s 
all. John Harvey caught 
out at last.” She laughed. 

“Tt’s blackmail now, is 
it, Gertrude?” 

“Oh, never! Just a 
little business transac- 
tion.” 

“And if I don’t?” 

The woman laughed 
again. “Ob. you will. How 
would this look in night 
court?” She threw aside 
her coat; her sheer gown 
was torn in shreds. 

With an exclamation 
Harvey turned back to 
the desk. Pert, who had 
been watching the affair 
as if it were a play upon 
the stage, suddenly found 
that she could not remain 
a disinterested spectator 
any longer. She popped 
up with the alacrity of a 
jack-in-the-box. 
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Drawing by 
HARVE STEIN 





The woman whirled, and in that instant Harvey had 
the door open and was calling for the night watchman, 4 
moment later he and Pert faced each other alone. 

“T came down here to give notice,” Pert began. 

“But now,” Harvey extended his hand. 

“Well, I’ve slept on it,” she shook the hand gravely, 
“And is 

“Reconsidered,” said John Harvey. 

The next day, if he remembered the affair of the night 
before, Harvey gave no sign. He pulled austerely on his 
pipe and was as nastily chilling as ever. 

The weeks rolled along with Pert doing very well in the 
bits thrown her way. Benny Berner, the assistant director, 
during rehearsal one day, swore luridly as was his wont. 
“Give the kid the breaks,” said he, “and she'll hit Broad- 
way.” 

Harvey surveyed her as she went through a routine wp 
stage. She was doing what is technically known as the 
split, thereby nearly cleaving herself asunder, and getting 
the rear of her small practise bloomers very soiled in the 
process. 

“About as much voice as a mosquito,’ John Harvey 
growled. : 

“Well,” Berner retorted, “a mosquito is noticed anyhow. 
That’s what counts i: the show business.”’ 

Of course one of the choristers, pausing to fasten a gar- 
ter, overheard the conversation and passed on the least 
flattering portion to Pert. 

“Oh, boy!” said Miss McFee. “If I only knew how to 
go about it, I’d sure sting that bird on the beezer. Right 
on the beezer!’”’ She toyed joyfully with the thought. 

A few days later as 
she fluttered about 
during a ~ rehearsal, 
doing her very best to 
be as light and airy as 
the exigencies of her 
role demanded, she was 
suddenly addressed 
from the first row, 
center. 

“What's the big 
idea?” John Harvey 
sat script in hand. 
“You, Miss McFee— 
What do you think you 
are doing?” 

Pert dissolved from 
one graceful pose into 
another. “I’m being a 
Jersey eagle,” she 
called sweetly. “Bzzzz, 
bzzzz, bzzzz!” 

Mr. Harvey was 
silent. But after the 
matinée that afternoon 
the long necked, freck- 
led boy, who had spent 
a turbulent youth un- 
der the roof of the old 
Casino, stuck his 
around the corner of 
the corridor leading t 
the dressing rooms. 

“The old man wants 
to see McFee,” he Leal 
toned. “She is going 
to get the devil.” 

Pert threw the lid of 
a cold cream jar at him 
and presently she went 


down. 
“You may not know 






“Three’s a crowd,” she AGE gave her the proper tempo,, ee 
remarked, brushing the and Pert put on the greatest per- it,” John Harvey re 
dust from her brief skirt. formance of her career. “but I really sent 
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you to give you notice. It seemed to me better all ‘round 


that you leave the show.” 
Pert opened her mouth to reply but the words would not 


“Mr. Berner,” Harvey continued, “has persuaded me 
against my better judgment to keep you on, but remember, 
you remain only if you learn to curb your tongue. I can’t 
have any back talk or village cut-ups.in the troupe. It’s 
bad for discipline.” 

Pert got to her feet. “Is that all?” she asked. 

Angered, John Harvey towered above her. 

“You are just 
about the most ag- 
gavating brat,” 
he barked, “that I 
ever had to con- 
tend with. You 
can’t sing, you 
can't dance, you’re 
a homely little 
spud . only 
your experience 
saves you. You 
know enough to 
get on stage at the 
tight entrance; 
and that’s all you 
do know!” He had 
grabbed her by the 
shoulders and was 
giving her exas- 
perated little 
shakes. 

“You!” Pep glared up into his face, “I 
hate you!” And she kicked him neatly on 
the shins. 

Suddenly John Harvey did a queer 
thing. He stooped and kissed her. 

For an instant Pert stood petrified and 
then she fell upon him tooth and claw. 

“Don’t you dare!” she gasped. “Nobody 
can do that to me Nobody!” 

He picked her up, sobbing and strug- 
gling, and held her close. 

“You're a brute a perfect brute!” 
She fought, and he laughed savagely and 

issed her again and again. 

Finally he carried her across to the door 
and dumped her unceremoniously into the 


“Now get out of this!” he said roughly 
and slammed the door. 
For an instant Pert stood, unable to move, and then she 
fled, sobbing, to the street. 
fter she managed to keep out of John Harvey’s 


way to a surprising extent. She absented herself discreetly 
from his immediate vicinity whenever possible, and as he 
also Whipped traveling productions into shape in the old 

, the direction of the permanent stock company was 
very often left to Berner. This was providential, Pert 

t. 

Peace, however, was no more lasting than yesterday’s 
: make-up. Pert was caught napping as she took 
lime off for a puff or two at a cigaret, drawing down upon 
let head the wrath of a producer whose insurance rates 
were beyond all reason. And all the time he smoked as 
teraged; smoked an old black pipe. 

Was too much for Pert McFee. She visited the five 
aid ten that noon and swaggered about the rest of the day 
fiving an exhibition, to all and sundry, of the Perfect 
Brute delivering a lecture on the evils of smoking, with the 

old chimney in Cook County between his teeth. 
Was inevitable that John Harvey should finally dis- 

at her naughty tricks. 
is the end!” he shouted irately. “You're fired!” 


a 
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HE PICKED her up, 
sobbing and strug- 
gling. ‘‘You’re a brute 
—a perfect brute!” she 


gasped. 


Pert blinked twice and regained con- 
sciousness. 

“T’m quitting,” she said, and walked on 
to give the greatest performance of her 
career. Rage gave her the proper tem- 

po and she nearly pulled the audience out of their seats. 
Berner rung his hands in protest, but to no avail. Pert 
was definitely disengaged. 


T IS all very well for the inexperienced who have never 
felt the sharp nip of want to start bravely forth in slack 
season to hunt work. Pert had to keep tight rein on her 
imagination else she might have started running about in 
panic-stricken circles. She audited her accounts, dry 
cleaned her two street frocks, and calculated to the last 
nickel how many weeks she was going to be able to eat. 
She did not dare look beyond that. 

Pert was of the size that made the average pony look 
like a horse so she had to do special numbers. She visited 
the agencies daily, but it seemed that some one else had a 
firm grip on all the special numbers there were. 

She tried not to think of John Harvey because there was 
scant wisdom in wasting one’s strength in futile hatred. 
But sometimes she would lie awake at night devising new 
and subtle forms of torture calculated to break the will of 
even a perfect brute. 

In the poorest agency of all those she visited, a furtive 
down-at-the-heel sort of a place, [Continued on page 79| 
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With Her Wise Pen Mae Dae 
Took the Kick out of Girls’ 
Lives—but Must She Take 
Her Own Advice? 


ood, 


DEAR Mae Dae: 

All my boy-friends try to kiss me. 
I am a young girl of sixteen and am 
considered pretty. My mother tells me 
I mustn’t let them, but I’ve found that 
the men won’t take you out unless you 
smoke and drink and pet. All my gitl- 
friends do and they think I’m crazy and 
old-fashioned not to. Now, I always 
read your column because you under- 
stand all about such things. I wish you 
would tell me what to do. 

BLUE Eves. 

DEAR BLUE EYEs: 

Don’t cheapen yourself, little Blue 
= Eyes. Your mother is right. And while 
y the men may go out with the girls who 
smoke and drink and pet, they don't 
marry them. Men marry a girl who 
hasn’t rubbed off the bloom and freshness 
of her youth by letting every man she 
meets kiss her. Cultivate your mind, 
little Blue Eyes, and when the right man 
comes along, he will love you the more 
because he respects you. Other girls may 
think it’s smart to drink out of pocket 
flasks and kiss every man they meet—but 
remember the old adage: be good, sweet 


maid, and let those who will be clever. 
Mae Date. 


She sorted out a few pink and blue and 
™: lavender-tinted missives that had just ar- 
| rived, each one similar to those she had 
been receiving and answering for the past 
four years. Those from young women 
signed “Blue Eyes,” “Perplexed” and 
“Dimples” wanted to know if it was al 
right to smoke and pet and drink; those 
from young men calling themselves 
“Young Americans,” wanted to know why 
girls wouldn’t go out with them unless 
they took them to a movie and some 
place later to dance. 
She straightened the top of the desk mechanically and 
looked at the calendar pad. Tomorrow began her twe 








Mary caught his eye and smiled. 


ARY WARREN—the Mae Dae who advised a ques- 

























tioning world on affairs of the heart through the 
columns of a New York newspaper—finished writing her 
last letter for the day and closed the typewriter with a 
weary bang. The problem of Blue Eyes had been the last 
to absorb her attention. She had considered it gravely and 
composed her answer with her usual conscientious care. 
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weeks’ vacation, and tomorrow she would be twenty 
years old. She walked over to the city editor and pa 
a moment before she spoke. 

“I’m taking my vacation beginning tomorrow, 
know,” she said. 

He nodded, without looking up from a picture layout 
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The First Story of the 


Clever Journalist— 


Rose PELSWICK 


he was studying—showing an ex-Follies girl who had shot 
a buttonhook manufacturer for the usual reasons. 
“Have a nice time,” he mumbled. “Oh Jim.” 
A reporter slouched over. 
“You'll do the Mae Dae stuff while Miss Warren is 
away.” 
“Right,” replied the reporter, and went with 
Mary to her desk where she showed him a pile 
of unanswered correspondence. ‘The reporter 
had just returned from an assignment where 
he had covered the tryout at a prize-fighter’s 
training camp. He hung his coat over the back 
of the chair, lit his pipe, and began pounding 
with the first fingers of each hand a reply to a 
distressed teader who signed herself “All 
Alone.” 
Mary went to Atlantic City, the haven of 
people who have no place to go and therefore 
go there. She registered at one of the large 
hotels, and after lunch sat on one of the deck 
cuirs overlooking the ocean and the parade 
on the boardwalk. 
Heavily jeweled women and heavily jeweled 
men rode by in rolling chairs. Curious tourists 
rom the Middle West gazed shyly at other 
curious tourists from the middle west. A musi- 
al comedy favorite strolled past in a chinchilla 
coat, and a synthetic blonde sitting next to 
Mary murmured to her companion: 
“Dearie, if I’d tell you all I know about that 
, it'd make your hair turn gray over night. 
She was in the same roof show with me a couple 
years ago, and one night one of these God’s Gift to Women 
ankles up and asks us to go out to a shore dinner with him 
aida pal. I says to him how do you get that way, see? 
But she goes—and look at her now. Yeah, she’s the one. 
Don’t know me any more, but I know plenty. Sables and 
‘apartment on Riverside Drive—and no talent or culture 
o nothin’,”” 
On the other side of Mary sat an attractive man. He 
was deeply tanned, and his blue eyes held an eagerly 
y interest in the surroundings. Mary glanced 
a magazine, and, quite by accident, dropped it. 
tanned man leaned over and picked it up, and their 
teads bumped as she bent over to get it herself in the man- 
_ women who are unaccustomed to attention from 


‘t beg your pardon,” he smiled, and handed her the 
Magazine. 


” 


» replied Mary, and began to read hastily. 
es grew more friendly. “I didn’t mean to 


” 


The tanned man looked 
in her direction. 


Mary nodded a cold rebuff and continued to read. 

But the rebuff was unnecessary, because just then his 
attention wavered and became fixed somewhere else. A 
girl walked by—a girl who might have been “Blue Eyes” 
or “Dimples.” 


~‘ HORT of hair and skirt. Long of legs and lashes. 
\J Heavy of perfume and rouge. Her dark hair came 
out in sharp curves on each cheek, and her walk was dar- 
ingly undulating. Her eyes were large and she knew how 
to use them. As she passed the tanned man on her way in- 
doors, she looked directly at him, and her lips curved in a 
provocative smile. Two minutes later, tipping his hat in a 
bewildered way to Mary, he arose and went indoors also. 

Mary stared at the magazine for awhile, and then stared 
at the ocean. Her eyes began to hurt, and listlessly she 
decided to go up to her room. 

For a few minutes she polished her nails. Then she 
stopped in front of the mirror and looked at herself. 

The reflection showed a small [Continued on page 92| 
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EEBE SPOKE in a 
sepulchral whisper 
“Look between the 
second and third flap- 
jacks when I’m gone!”’ 


CHAPTER XV 


HE two detectives burst through the front door of 
Warwick’s house and found themselves in darkness. 
They wasted no time hunting for a light switch, but by 
the glare of their electric torches found a staircase and 
went up. 
“Oylan’ll murder us for this,” gasped Barrett in mid- 
flight. “Hope we get to him before he bumps. Oylan’ll 
let us down easier if we get a dying statement.” 
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They lost some time testing wrong doors. They found 


the bedroom at the third try and swept the floor wi 
torches. ae 
“Where’s the body?” Barrett’s voice sounded a bit thin 
and foolish. Mills found the switch and the room W# 
flooded with light. Both men stood transfixed at 
spectacle of its perfectly empty tidiness. They indu 
their feelings in inadequate oaths. Barrett, red above ‘ 
collar, avoided his companion’s eyes. He had the author 
ity here, and he would have to bear the largest share 
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Miticism, He made inane gestures of further search, and 
hunted for a corpse under the bed and ‘behind 







pit thin = heard the snort of an automobile motor in the 
ym was and sprang together toward the windows of the 
at the itdroom. The night air was torn by the simultaneous 
ndulged nes of their police whistles, publishing abroad the 
wove the ala theft of the only police car in Great Plains that 
authot- bey over fifty. Barrett sent a belated and futile 
share of after the escaped suicide, who had impudently 








A Powerful Novel 
of the Clashing 


Generations 
switched on the head and tail 
lights of the kidnapped car. Two 


blocks down the avenue a Rye- 
neck constable hurrying to the 
place whence the police whistles 
had sounded, paused to wave en- 
couragement to the speeding auto- 
mobile carrying the familiar spe- 
cial license, “P. D. 5.” 

At the Warwick house, every 
window of which showed light 
when he got there, the constable 
found two annoyed and blasphe- 
mous colleagues. He lingered 
until the august Lieutenant Oylan 
of Great Plains, an hour later, ar- 
rived to give a stronger flavor of 
brimstone to the already sulphur- 
ous air, and then discreetly 
withdrew. He decided that he 
would prefer to have converse 
with the great Oylan when he was 
in a more sociable frame of mind. 
In the avenue he met Peterson, 
returning afoot, dispirited and 
damp from his investigations in 
St. Anselm’s, and with pleasant 
malice urged: 

“Shake a leg. I think your 
boss wants to talk with you in 
Dr. Warwick’s house.” 

Peterson came grinning into a 
gathering in which mirth had no 
place. He looked at Barrett, 
shrinking visibly in the heat of 
the boss’s anger. He caught a 
warning signal from Mills and 
slunk guiltily to that miserable 
gentleman’s side. The two lis- 
tened with respect tinctured with 
awe to the abuse heaped on Bar- 
rett by their chief. 

Upon the worn old hooked rug 
Oylan paced like an unfed jaguar. 

“You call yourselves detec- 
tives,” he bayed. “Detectives! 
You’re not even night watchmen.” 
He kicked over a chair. “And 
forty newspaper men with their 
tongues hanging out, waiting for 
a pinch! Three able-bodied mo- 
rons. And you—you, Barrett— 
you're not even a moron. You're 
a Mongoloid. I should have put a couple of messenger 
boys on this job and gotten the three of you to watch the 
estate, to see that nobody walked off with it!” He smote 
his brow with clenched fist and cast his eyes upward in 
bitter hopelessness. “Coppers! Oh my God, coppers!” 

Barrett’s stentorian bass, now a thin soprano, piped 
feebly: 

“If you’d of only pinched him, like I told you to, 
chief———” He choked and seemed about to burst into 
tears. 
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Oylan flung himself into 
a chair and tore his hair. 
He looked up finally, ut- 
tered an awesome string of 
blasphemies and said in a 
tired voice: 

“Have you attended to a 
general alarm?” 

Barrett nodded. 

“That’s the first thing I 
did, even before I called 
you up, boss. New York’s 
sent out a wire to all 
points, and we've shot a 
special wire to the coast 
to hold that ship and watch 
for Warwick. He'll never 
get away, And if 
you'd only of pinched him, 
like I said 

“Shut up,” said Oylan 
wearily. “Tell me how it 
happened.” 

“We were on the job all 
day, watching the house 
since eight o’clock in the 
morning, when Jacobs and 
Pierce were relieved,” re- 
cited Barrett. “There were 
about half a dozen callers, 
but none of them that 
counted. I mean they were 
all patients, as far as we 
could make out.” 

“Did anybody from the 
Shawn house call here at 
voice crisply sharp. 

“As far as I know, no,” Barrett answered promptly. 

Peterson coughed timidly. “I should have told Barrett, 
I guess,” he muttered. “But there was one caller I 
haven't reported—yet.””, 

“There was? Why didn’t you report to me? 
was it?” 

“A Mrs. Harper, that was the name.” Peterson pro- 
tested: “She’s just a poor old dame with the rickets and 
she turned up ag 

*“When?” snapped Barrett with great show of acumen. 

“About six. She had the heebie-jeebies on the porch 
and I dragged her in the next room—the consulting room 

and got this fellow, Warwick, to give her the once-over. 
She sure needed it.” 

“Harper, you say,” said Barrett sapiently. 

“Sure, Harper,” contributed Oylan acidly. “You know 
the Harpers. Used to run a ferry.” He superseded the 
befogged Barrett. “What did Mrs. Harper look like?” 

“School-teacher—-lean—all_ in,” Peterson pictured 
vaguely. He remembered one definite trait. “She had 
buck teeth.”’ 

“A coincidence,” remarked Oylan pleasantly. 
secretary at Shawncrest has buck teeth.” 

“You Barrett began to recover lost girth and 
height. “You see what I was up against, boss? No co- 
operation.” 

“Now that the buck is passed,” said Oylan sweetly, 
“let’s get on with your report. What happened next?” 

“It was about six-thirty, maybe seven,” said- Barrett 
sulkily. “We got the car parked about half a block away, 
lights out. Peterson is on the front door, like I told you. 
It started to rain, but we didn’t let up for a minute— 
we just stood there in the rain, getting drenched to 
the skin, all wet 

“All wet is right,” groaned Oylan. “Go on, go on.” 

“Peterson gives us the high-sign and we hop into. the 
car. Warwick comes out in a raincoat, with his medicine 
case. His own car’s parked in front of the house. He 
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| 2 ee leaped out of the night and stuck 
a knife against my ribs. 
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gets in and starts off, with 
us right back of him.” 

“What time was this?” 
OR little after seven, 
First stop he makes is in 
front of a little house on 
Decatur street. There's a 
sick kid in there—we drop. 
ped Mills off to check up. 
Then he goes along the 
State Road, with us kiss. 
ing his tail-lights all the 
way. It begins to Jook like 
he’s headed for Shawn. 
crest, but he goes right on 
by and pulls up at the big 
church— you know the one 
below the Shawn place?” 

“What time was this?” 

“About eight o’clock.” 

“How long was he in the 
church?” 

“About half an hour, | 
began to get suspicious and 
was just about to get out 
of the car to investigate, 
when out comes Warwick, 
and gets into his car.” 

Peterson interrupted. 

“Barrett thought we 
ought to know who War- 
wick was talking to in the 
church, so I hop off while 
he trails the Doc. I walk- 
ed up the aisle. Not a soul 
in the place. I waited around for ten or fifteen minutes 
before I beat it.” 

“What happened after Warwick left the church?” de- 
manded Oylan. 

Barrett resumed. 
by that time, see?” 

“Of course. It’s plain to me that Warwick wanted to 
get rid of two of you birds, and he went about it ina 
very simple way. He figured that one sap was easier t 
deal with than three. You can see how right he was. 

“I trailed him,” went on Barrett morosely. “He drove 
right back here. As soon as he was in the house I hopped 
out and got ahold of Mills.” 

“What happened after that?” 

“Nothing for quite a while. It’s raining now worse 
than ever. We’re both drenched to the skin. It must 
have been about nine o’clock when I told Mills to hold 
the fort. I was going to go to town and get a relief for 
Mills. I was telling him about it when he grabs my arm. 
There’s a light going up in a room on the second floor— 
Warwick’s bedroom. I don’t know why it was, but I had 
a hunch something was going to break. | decided to wait 
around.” 

“We slipped right out in the street, where we could 
get a good view,” said Mills. “Right out in the rain we 
stood, getting wetter and wetter.” 

“Next thing I knew,” broke in Barrett, “I was ree 
stiff in my tracks. We could see just what was happening 
by Warwick’s shadow on the window shade. He's got 4 
gat. He sticks the gun to his head—the shadow shows 
every move, plain as day. The light goes down and we 
hear a shot. Boss, we make the door in nothing flat. 

Oylan moaned softly. * 20 

“T start throwing myself at the door, thinki 
continued Barrett. “Mills, he pulls at the 
door opened. The lower part of the house was 
We didn’t have time to locate light switches. 
of course that Warwick had done a Dutch anc 
to get to him pronto, in case he was still alive, 
get a statement from him, a confession. 


“T was on my way after him, alone 
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s two at a time and into the 
jefroom =with our flashlights. 
We look all over, and no body. 
Nobody! 1 looked for a trap- 
jor, but we couldn’t find one. 

put he’s gone. How, I don't 
know yet, boss. 

“No, you wouldn't,” said Oy- 
in caustically. “Take a look at 
his staircase in the hall. How 
would you describe it?” 

“it’s a double, of course.” 

“Yes, And it leads to the 
cond floor landing. I'll tell 
you what happened. Warwick 

his getaway. He knew 
dere were three of you on 
mich, and wanted to get rid of 
yu if possible. So he makes 
wo phoney calls, knowing you’d 
off to check up on him. He couldn’t fig- 
we out that Mills would be back here ahead of 
jim. He got into the house, went to his room, 
pilled down the shade and lit up with the 
tliberate idea of attracting your attention. 

Mind you, he even left his door open, so that 
you'd have no trouble getting in, and so he’d 
lave no trouble getting out.” 

“But how did he get out? I haven’t been 
able to figure that,” said Barrett. 

“As soon as you two idiots rushed in and 
those one side of the staircase, he paraded 
down the other and out.” 

“I guess that’s what happened, all right,” 
Mmitted Barrett miserably. “And we gave 
tim plenty of time to get away, too. Mills 
iund the light switch and we looked around, 
M Closets, under the bed, all over. All we 
found was the gun—the one I gave you. It’s 
Warwick’s sure enough—got his initials on it, 
ad one bullet was fired out of it.” 

“Certainly! Do you think he went bing- 
bing with a paper bag? I suppose you finally 
fid come to the conclusion that your man was 
gone. And then what?” 

‘We beat it down-stairs and for the car, to 

opped ag Barrett hesitated, Mills loosening 
collar. 
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— We ot chase him at all,” said the woeful Barrett. ished tremulously: “Is there anything Mills and I can do?” 
n dark. Mae of — our car. We d left the engine running, in Oylan told them. 

figured. hing left peacy. And he’d locked his. There was 8 . 

or : at me to do but to get a phone and send out HE window pane was faintly grayer than the patent- 
e could Alter that I got you.” He paused and fin- leather black that had [Continued on page 114| 
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She tried with her last strength to utter Defoe’s name. The sound came from her a shriek. 
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the Dark Knight Club if we go after 
the theater.” 

Dark Knight Club! How I would like 
to go to that much-talked-of place where 
all the swells of the movie and theatri- 
cal world go 

Annie has got to be in the theater 
early, so we leave her off there. But as 
it is still early for us to go in Mr. Brew- 
ster says we'll drive around Central 
Park 

You know what kind of eyes Bruce 
Brewster has. They look right through 
you. When he looked at me in that way 
I was proud, but far from comfortable. 

“For a woman,” says he, “you can 
stay quiet a remarkably long time.” 

All I could think to say was: “Aw, be 
yourself.” 

“Be myself?” he says, with a different 
tone to his voice. “Honest, I don’t 
know if I'd recognize myself if I was 
myself again. I have not been myself 
since I got famous. Gosh,” says he, “I 
don’t know when I’ve been myself!” 

“My gosh! Well, you can be natural 
with me,” I says 

He looks at me in that way: 
wonder I liked you the minute I 
you,” he says 

He looked pained and passionate, and 
I felt like this ain’t life, this is a movie. 
V HEN we get out of the park it is a 

quarter ten by his watch but 
only half-past eight by mine. He said I 
must be right as he is often fast 

We get the theater, but Annie is 
over it by now. She was the last number 
before intermission, and she has gone. 

“What'll we do?” I says in great dis- 
tress 

Never mind, little girl. Ill fix it all 
up. There is nothing I am better at 
than excuses—from long experience and 
practise. I'll fix it up for both of us.” 

“All right,” I says with resignation, “if 
you think you can do it. So let’s go 
home and get it over with.” 

“Oh, no,” says he. “No. You can’t 
desert me now. Let’s go somewheres 
and dance. Let's go to the Lido Club.” 

Well, could you help it? To be seen 
with a movie idol dancing in the most 
popular place in New York, could you 
say no? I ask you 

This place called the Lido Club was 
quite empty to begin with, but as time 
went on the crowd got bigger and bigger. 
And everybody seemed to recognize Bruce 
Brewster, which is only natural, if you 
consider who he and everybody 
watched me and him dance and I felt 
like an exhibition dancer. Well, some- 
time toward quite the early hour, we were 
a large circle at our table, instead of 
only us two. Don’t ask me how they got 
there 

Some other man asked me to dance 
with him, and I thought it was nothing 
but polite to, so imagine when I come 
back, Bruce wants to go at once 

“I thought you come here to 
with me,” he says 

Well, we had danced together plenty, 
and could I believe it, these were the 
earmarks of jealousy? 
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The Easter Parade 


—continued from page 56 


“T couldn’t help it if he asked me,” I 
said. 

Well, we had quite a row, and it lasted 
once around Central Park, but it was over 
time we reached my house.. But I seen 
our milkman come. He is a nice fellow 
and I didn’t want to give him no wrong 
impression. 

Bruce is saying: “Honey,” he says, 
“I’m going away for a trip to Bermuda 
for two weeks, but when I come back 
will you be good to me agd see me?” 

“When will you come back?” I says. 

“About Easter time,” he says. “And 
I'll tell you what, dear,” says he, “on 
Easter Sunday you and me will go walk- 
ing in the Easter Parade on Fifth Avenue. 
Is that a definite engagement ?”’ 

Well, I think that is counting your 
chickens before they are hatched, as 
Easter seems a long ways off. But I say 
yes as the milkman is already up to the 
next hall. And so finally Bruce goes. 

There was only a few hours between 
me and work, but still I couldn’t fall 
asleep. All kinds of things kept popping 
in my head. I suddenly remembered I 
didn’t write to Conrad. But I figured 
out it is no use writing now, as it is 
Friday already and tomorrow he will be 
here. And then the question comes up 
to haunt me; shall I tell Conrad or shall 
I not? 

And to spoil my day for me I get a 
telegram the first thing in the A. M. from 
Conrad: 

LETTER IS ANYTHING 
AT ONCE LOVE 


NO WRONG 


WIRE 
I wired back and said: 


NO ALL IS WELL SEE YOU TOMOR.- 
ROW LOVE AND KISSES 


When Conrad come Saturday evening 
I didn’t say anything to him about Bruce 
Brewster after all. First off, it really 
slipped my mind. Second off, Conrad 
seemed so glad to see me, who am I to 
spoil his pleasure? 

But I can’t say the next week was so 
happy, as some misunderstanding oc- 
curred between me and Conrad in our 
letters. He writes and says: 


. . Why don’t I carry a cane you 
want to know? Well, I always said that 
men who carry canes carry canes be- 
cause they don’t feel at home with their 
hands and don't know what to do with 
them. I never had trouble that way, 
so that is why I don't carry a cane. 
And I'd like to know who is it you met 
you admire so much who carries a cane. 
There must be some one, as you didn’t 
think of a cane all of a sudden out of 
nothing. Katy, tell me, dear, have I a 
rival ? 

I wrote him back: 
$34 Of course you have not got a 
rival. And I only thought of a cane 


because some movie actor I seen carried 
one. 


VERYBODY always wants to get 

dressed up on Easter. It’s only 
human. And I got a outfit... It is 
only natural with a outfit like that you 
should want to show it where it would be 
seen. 
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But still and all I must say in Justice ] 
wasn't thinking of Bruce Brewster, ti 
suddenly, three days before Easter Sup. 
day, I get a note saying it was to remind 
me of our date. 

I didn’t know what to do as Conrad 
would naturally be in town over the 
week-end. No matter how much 1” 
thought, I couldn’t think of a excuse tg 
give him. Saturday night come and m 
still without a excuse 

“Now, Con,” I says, “don’t come a 
dawn. Give me a chance for a good long 
beauty sleep.” 

“Why, kiddo,” says he. “don't yoy 
know tomorrow is Easter Sunday, and 
don’t you want to go down and watch 
the parade?” 

Watch the parade! Well, that is Con. 
rad, and though he is a very wonderful 
fellow, still he’s always the kind that 
watches a parade. Bruce is just the 
opposite, being the kind that is always 
in it. 2 

I says: ‘No, I don’t, Conrad. I al 
ways thought it was very silly, all that 
fuss.” Which I always did think. 

“Well, all right,” says he. “Shall J 
come at one o'clock?” 

“Yeah,” I says careless. “two or three.” 

That night I could hardly sleep because 
of the conflicting thoughts—should I go 
or what? 

Eleven o'clock there is a ring at the 
door and I open it. It’s Bruce’s chauffeur 
and he says the car is waiting. Bruce is 
in the car and when he sees me he 
comes out. 

“You look marvelous!” says he. “Just 
as I dreamed you would look,” he says. 
“You know I been doing a lot of dream- 
ing about you.” 

I only give him a look 

At about Fiftieth Street 
car and joined the parade. All I can 
say is it’s every girl’s dream. We were 
in the middle of refined and smart people, 
but none more so than Bruce who is ina 
long-tailed coat and a stove-pipe hat and 
gloves and cane, and me, in that rose- 
and-gray dress and gray shoes and stock- 
ings and rose hat 

People stopped to look at us—women 
at him and men at me. Pretty soon 
somebody recognized him and said his 
name aloud. Pretty soon some people 
fell in step behind us and followed us, 
and pretty soon we was leading the pa- 
rade. Maybe Bruce didn’t know It. But 
I did. 

All the time we was chatting merrily. 

“Something tells me you and me was 
made for each other,” says he. 

“Oh, you flatterer!” I says, not saying 
who he was flattering this time. 

I am thinking of the people who are 
following us and whispering among them- 
I am wondering 1s somebody 
Well, my 
some- 
very 


we left the 


selves. 
know here watching 
silence and looks seem to mean 
thing to Bruce because he is very, 
ardent. 

“Shall we lunch at 
he says il 

“Oh, I'm not hungry yet I says 7 
sides,” I thinking ol Conrad an 
that he may be home waiting 10 me 
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go home for lunch.” 
’ says he. “I counted 
with me.” 





rd just as leave 


‘But you ca 
, your lunching 


) ANYWA\ S we get to the Ambas- 


Sy sador. I sit there in that swell place 
wha feeling t tws all over now He 
saying some! about would I me:zt 
im this eve 

Tcan't, Bru I says. “I'll tell you 


truth. My i ended is a jealous man, 
we had ought to go out 
her any mo! 


But.” says he, “you did not tell me 


mu were engag: 


ped my mind,” I says, 
teause I been engaged all this time. 
»tell you the truth,” I says, “I did it 
jonly for the thrill of going out with 
famous movie actor like you.” 

‘Veah.” he says bitter, “that’s what 


I must of sli 


4 women want to know me for.” 


‘Oh, Bruce,” I says, “don’t take it that 
xy, Why, I do like you!” 
‘But it don’t matter to you how much 


Hike you,” says he 


Iwas all broken up when I got home 
on top of it all, Conrad was in a 


mgwar stew. 


“{ thought,” Conrad _ sarcastic, 


says 


Fou wanted to sleep.” 


“Now don’t be a 


‘I did sleep,” I says. 


wrehead and gimme a kiss.” But he 
m't. 

“Where you been, Katy?” he says. 
“Conrad,” I says, “please don’t be 
scious. I naturally hate suspicious 
ple. You must realize once and for 
"I says with great dignity, “I am 


ys true to you in spite of everything.” 
“Well,” says Conrad, “I been noticing 
me to wear 
tige shirts and blue ties and canes, and 


i you don't get those ideas from some 


m. I'd like to know where you get 


“th, Conrad,” I says, “I get them out 
styles for men, which I naturally 
noticed before, never being inter- 
in no man before.” 
I wasn't easy as all that. But pretty 
nhe kissed me and apologized, and 
his doubts were forgotten. And me. 
¥a mighty glad I had enough strength 
tharacter to end things with Bruce 


AT NIGHT Conrad and me 


decided to go to the Capito! 
ft, as they were showing a 





ile of the feature, and you 
it is when you come in 
the middle of a picture. Then 
mt was the orchestra playing 
their usual way, and then a 








it dance. And then there 
ted on the screen “News of 
Day” which the Capitol 


' There was 
uplane in it and somebody who 
mMthe Channel again. and then 
Rea heading: “Society in 
#on Fifth Avenu: , 

+ was Fifth Avenue sure enough, 
‘ladies and gentlemen dressed in the 
styles. Mrs Vanderheof and her 
emer; and Astor Craig and his dog; 


Easter Pa- 















. Mr. and Mrs Van Isrook and others. 


there was a fadeout And then, 
we even had time to think about 
Was coming next, there was a cap- 
ad on it read: 











mi picture. We come in in the » @ 





THE MOST POPULAR’ FIGURE ON 
FIFTH AVENUE WAS BRUCE BREW- 
STER, ACCOMPANIED BY AN UN- 


KNOWN BUT BEAUTIFUL COMPANION. 


I got a queer feeling in my stomach 
I was paralyzed right to my seat, with 


my eyes fascinated to the screen 
There was Bruce. as big as life, and 
me. He was whispering in my ear, and 


what was he saying? 
he seemed to be saying to me, and me, 
I had a expression on my face as if I was 


thinking: “If you coax me How 
did they get that picture? I never seen 
any cameras, not on that trip on the 


Avenue. 

Well, there I was, on the moving pic- 
ture screen in the Capitol Theater—me! 
ME! Well, I kinda wanted to get up 
and proclaim to the cock-eyed world it 
was me. Then I felt that Conrad seemed 
froze stiff. Then he got up, without wait- 
ing till the end of the news reel, and out 
he walks. I followed, kind of dumb 
though important, and kind of scared. 

You couldn’t say he helped me in the 
taxi. He flung me in would be more like 
it.- Then he give my home address to 
the driver and comes in and slams the 

door. I felt he owed me 
a apology. But he don’t 
say a word. He sits there 
like his face is all froze 


A 
a 


We were leading the parade. 


If youll only let me 
I says 

He don’t move a muscle or say a word 

Well, you can't explain to somebody 
who wont listen, nevertheless I make one 
more brave attempt: “Conrad, listen, 
cant you realize what a temptation it is 


explain 


for a girl to go walking in the Easter 
parade with a fellow like Bruce Brew- 
ster? Can't you?” 

“No decent girl would be seen with 
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“Will you, huh?” 














that excuse for a man—that clothes- 
horse,” he says between his teeth. 

I felt sick. After all what is the use 
of arguing with a man who has got that 
tone of voice? He let me go in the 
house without a word, and he took the 
taxi and went goodness knows where 

I tossed and pitched on my hard bed, 
thinking what a mess I made of my 
whole life After all, it was a innocent 
affair all through. Why should I suffer 
so for it? Was I untrue to Conrad? I 
didn’t do anything any woman would not 
of done out of natural curiosity. Oh, 
would this wretched night never end? 
Oh, if I had it all to do over again! 

The bell rang. It sounded like a ex- 
plosion in the dead stillness of the night 
I didn’t want the family to wake so I 
quickly slipped a kimona over my blue 
pajamas and ran to the door 

“Conrad!” I when I seen him. 
Something terrible had happened to him. 
His eyes were all swollen and his collar 
was off and his hair was all tangled. I 
forgot all his cruelness to me and was 
glad to see him desnite how he looked. 
“Oh, you poor thing!” I explained. “What 
has Oh, Conrad, 


says 


happened? did you 

get run over by a truck? Talk to me!” 
Well, and then I was aware Conrad 
was not alone. It was Bruce Brewster 


behind him. He looked like he had just 
stepped out of his latest film 

i'm sorry to disturb you at 

this hour, Miss Schultz,’ he says 

You see I couldn't convince your 


hance—lI assume he is your fiancé 
—in any other way that you are 
just as sweet and pure now as 
you were before you went walk- 
ing with a bad moving picture 
Star . t 

“Oh, you brute! Was it you 
battered him up like that?” I 
Says. 


So then Conrad speaks up. “He 
is right. The only way he could 
open my eyes was to close them,” 
he says. 

“I hope I haven't caused you 
any unwonted annoyance,” says 
Bruce Brewster. 

So what could I do? I squeezed 
his hand and give him a look, 
and the poor fellow went away 
looking pleased with himself 

Then I was alone with Conrad 

“Come in and I'll bathe your 
eyes,” I says. 

Well, he come like a lamb and 
let me 


And then he spills it: “Will 
you ever forgive me, Katy? I 
don't blame you for going out 
with him, honest. He's a reg’lar 


guy, and _ two-fisted Whoever 
would of thought it?” 


“And he is honorable,” I 


says, 
besides And furthermore he 

was real sweet on me 
Conrad got very humbk I wouldn't 


of blamed you if vou'd left me for him, 
he says 


“Weill,” I 


says real severe, “when you 
get it through your thick head that I 
wouldn't leave you for anybody, we can 


settle down to a little peace and quiet.” 
“Darling,” he says, “I will never 
But there are some things I can't tell 
because of natural modesty. 
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returned. 
does make 


Lucile 
she 


of that house cat! 

Like hell I am! 
me sick 

“If you’d try to be like her you'd be 
» lot more popular.” 

‘I don’t want to be popular with you, 
Gordon McKey,” Lucile retorted warmly 

“You'll never be popular with any one,” 
Gordon said. “You're homely and you're 
mean.” 

And then Lucile had told Gordon that 
she hated him, and had gone off to Me- 
morial Hall and danced scandalously with 
a cheap skate who picked her up on the 
side lines 

Later on in the evening 
talked to Andrew Morris, almost beside 
himself with anxiety about Lucile 

“She’s more to me than just a daugh- 
ter,” he said to Gordon “She’s all that 
I have left of the one romance of my 
life.”’ 

Gordon was touched by the confidence 
of the older man. 

“She—must—be a problem,” he stam- 
mered, not knowing what else to say. 

“I feel a terrible responsibility for her,” 
Andrew Morris went on Up to her 
twelfth year, everything was fine. We 
were chums and perfectly happy together. 
And then I grew a bit frightened at her 
approaching womanhood and felt that I 
must find a mother for her. She seemed 
very fond of Mrs. Morris and Amy when 
I first married. Then she grew sullen 
and morose and after that I had no peace 
with her. I thought sending her away to 
school might change her. She seemed 
happy at school, but when she returned 
she was worse than ever.” 

“Vou mean that she can’t get 
with Mrs. Morris?” Gordon 
asked 

“It isn't 
is running wild 
health. I don't 
to do with her.” 

That was three years ago 
Gordon had remained abroad 
longer than he had expected 
The night before at Johnny 
Walker's he had seen Lucile 
for the first time since his 
return and the turn her per- 
sonality had taken dum- 
founded him. He remem- 
bered, however, that her 
mother had been an actress 
before she had married An- 
drew Morris Lucile had 
something that was distinctly 
not of her father’s family. 
He tried hard to put her out 
of his mind but the very 
paradox of her held him, the 
grace of her awkwardness, 
the charm of her repellence 
He didn’t like her, he was 
sure of that, but he wanted 
to see her again. 


But 


Gordon had 


along 


alone. She 
-ruining her 
know what 


that 


In the “‘flop”’ her toe pointed to the ceiling. 


A= he did see her again 


within the week. He went with Hap- 
good, his former roommate, to the Thorn- 
quist. There in the midst of a large and 
rollicking party was Lucile. She was 
dressed in flaming red chiffon which dis- 
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Clown Girl 


—continued from page 17 


played most of her brown muscular back. 
Gordon could hear her hoarse voice above 
the orchestra. Louis, the manager, went 
to her table and spoke to her and she 
shook her head smiling at him. He 
pleaded with her but she still seemed to 
refuse him what he asked. He went back 
to Seccolotti who stood waiting, violin 
in hand, and they conferred together. In 
a few moments he returned with a large 
live lobster which he carried to Lucile’s 
table. There were cries of ‘mock fright” 
from the girls as the manager, holding the 
big crustacean against his white shirt 
front, threatened Lucile’s bare shoulder 
with the claws. Lucile turned her head 
and at that moment she caught Gordon's 
eye. She did not speak to him but her 
big eyes hardened for a moment. She 
pushed the lobster away from her. 

“Take the creature away, Louis,” 
cried. “I'll do it.” 

In a moment more Seccolotti rose bow- 
ing. ‘“Signorina Morris will dance for 
us,” he said. ‘We are honored, for this 
is the first time she has appeared pub- 
licly.” 

Lucile, moving like a flame across the 
room, stood in the middle of the dance 
floor. She called to Seccolotti to play 
“Applesauce.” 

In her hand she had a small red Edam 
cheese. 

“This is the apple,” she said holding it 
up. She smelled the cheese and made a 
grimace that brought shouts of laughter 


she 


from her audience. “This apple don’t 
smell very good,” she sang most un- 
grammatically but in time to the music, 
“but it will do for Applesauce.” 
“Applesauce! Applesauce!” 
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She juggled the cheese; she took avi, 
ward positions and then suddenly resolved 
them into the most charming dance move. 
ments. It was fascinating, that har. 
monious see-saw trom clumsiness to grace 
And then she was so funny; she could 
be laugh-provoking without an effort. A 
natural, God-made clown 

Hapgood professed to be mad abou 
her. “I wouldn't have missed this {oy 
anything,” he said. “Who the deuce js 
she anyway? 

“Lucile Morris!” Gordon answered 
“T’ve known her all my life.” 

“You don’t say! What a peach! Way 
to meet that girl! 

There was another man beside Hap. 
good interested in Lucile, a middle-aged 
man, who had crowded close to the mil 
ing when she danced. When the music 
stopped, he crossed the dance floor and 
went to her table 

“That's Piedmone,”’ Hapgood said 
citedly. ‘Manager of the Apollo Circuit 
I did some super work for him when] 
was in college. I can tell he’s crazy abou 
her stuff.” 

Gordon watched Lucile, as did evey 
one else in the room. They felt that they 
were looking at a coming celebrity. 

At that moment friends ata 
near-by table nailed Hapgood and he went 
to join them. Then as Gordon sat alone 
at his table. Lucile suddenly came over 
and sat beside him 

“Family kind of sore because you 
haven’t called up or anything,” she said 
“T told Amy Sweetness that I saw you 
She is still true to you,” Lucile went o 
“There's nobody shined her with as mud 
money as you have.” 

; Gordon colored angrily. 
“You have no decency,” 
said. 

Lucile 
laughed 
laugh 

“Gordon,” she said, ‘i 
you'd just get a little bit 
drunk. you wouldn't mind # 
much what I say.” 

Then as the laughter var 
ished from her face Gordon 
saw a look of weariness that 
was so pathetic that he had 
to remark about it, = 

“Of course I’m tired. 
Lucile said. “I’m not goin 
on vaudeville, but I wanted 
Piedmone to think I ™# 

enough. Put me@ 
tension. Going 


some 


leaned back and 
her  deep-throated 


good 
sort otf a 
home now 
‘Hapgood wants t 
said Gordon 
wait a minute?” 
“Tl stay if you'll gt® 
the ring with us. Has you 
friend anything to drink? 
Before long Hapgood tt 
turned and the three of them 
the other party 
Gordon. who rarely drank, was hog 
a fog. He remembered laughing 
laughing at Lucile. They went - 
one’s apartment. but everything oo 
rather hazy until he woke im 3S 


you 
you 


joined 
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hter val- 
e Gordon 
iness that 
it he had 


: tired” 


_ darken, and 
page that men 


pom in the morning. His first thought 
was that Lucile must be very tired and 
then he forgot her in the disgust at his 
own physical unfitness for the day's work, 
k which he took seriously in spite 


a wor Pie . 
that he didn’t have to do it. 


of the fact 


Ss A RESULT of his bout with 

Lucile, the pendulum of Gordon’s 
interest swung toward Amy. He called 
up Mrs. Morris and arranged to come out 
to the house the following Sunday. During 
the intervening days he found himself 
wondering if Lucile would be there, if he 
would see her. This confused him. He 
was clean-cut in his friendships; people 
whom he did not like ceased to exist for 
him. Why should Lucile Morris, who 
was all things that he considered a woman 
should not be, flit back and forth in his 
mind? 

He tried to forget her as he drove out 
to the dignified Morris house on Com- 
monwealth Avenue. 

The pleasant living room was as Gor- 
don remembered it, daintily feminine, 
wih shirred silk pillows in delicate 
shades, flowers in cut glass holders, and 
afaint perfume that brought immediately 
to Gordon’s mind, golden curls and blue 

. Gordon liked women because of 
i ensenhere they created; that is, 
feminine women like his aunt Alice and 
these two women who were greeting him. 
They were pretty, Mrs. Morris and Amy, 
wih the red-gold hair that does not 
they had that becoming 
adore in women. 

yet as he sat there chatting casually, 
be was listening continually for the foot- 
sieps of Lucile. Was she in or had she 
gone out? Amy sat smiling at him softly. 

“We enjoyed your letters, Gordon,” 
she said. “They really ought to be pub- 
lished for they would make such good 
‘Tmpressions’.” 

“Yes, Amy read them to the family, 
except the more personal parts,”’ Mrs. 
Morris said, smiling fondly at Gordon. 

“To Lucile?” Gordon asked quickly. 

“She said the only part she was inter- 
ested in was the part Amy didn’t read,” 
Mrs. Morris said. 

_ “There was nothing,” Amy said, blush- 
ing a little, “only she laughs so at the 
things—I think are sacred.” 

Gordon was a bit impressed and a bit 
embarrassed. He hardly knew what to 
say. Then Lucile crashed into the room 

sed in a suit of bitter green with a 
Robin Hood felt hat pulled over one eye. 
She looked harsh and ugly beside the 
other two women and she spoke violently. 

Hello, Gordon, why didn’t you let me 

you were coming? I wouldn't have 
ed to go out.” 

“I phoned Mrs. Morris,” Gordon said. 

‘You didn’t tell me!” Lucile said an- 

turning to her stepmother. “I 
you if you expected any one in this 
aftemoon.” 

“That was before Gordon phoned,” 

NS. Morris said calmly. 

f I don’t believe it,” Lucile said rudely. 

don’t you tell the truth and say 
that you considered that he was coming 
see Amy, not me?” 

Mrs, Morris looked at Gordon with a 
Pained expression. “Please excuse her.” 

‘Oh! hell!” Lucile interrupted. “You 
Medn’t do anything of the kind, Gordon. 
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I don’t give a damn what you think of 
en 

Mrs. Morris’ head jerked back at each 
of Lucile’s profanities as though she had 
been hit. 

“I’m going over to Suzanne’s,” Lucile 
went on tossing back the dark moon of 
her hair. “Got to go because she’s de- 
pending on me, and now it’s raining like 
hell and Dad has the car.” 

Gordon was on his feet. “I'd be glad 
to take you, Lucile,” he said. He turned 
to Mrs. Morris and Amy. “I'll be back 
in no time,” he said as he noticed the 
dismayed look on Amy’s face. 

When they were in his roadster, Lucile 
took the seat at the wheel. 

“T'll drive,” Lucile said. 
to go straight to Suzanne’s. 
thought she’d do me out of 
today. And now I’m going to 
little of her time.” 

“T didn’t realize that you wanted to 
see me, Lucile,’ Gordon said, ‘‘and I don’t 
imagine Mrs. Morris did either.” 

“Oh yes, she did! She knows that 
I have always adored you. She doesn't 
understand why any one should like me, 
but she knows that it does happen. 
Leonard Clark did, and threw Amy over. 
It wasn’t my fault 4 

“Lucile,” Gordon interrupted. “If 
you're going to drive, please pay a little 
attention to what you are doing. You 
are acting like an insane person.” 

Lucile stopped the car and her. head 
fell forward on the wheel. “I know I 
am,” she cried. “Oh! Gordon, what shall 
I do?” 

“Lucile,” he answered, ‘“you’ve worn 
yourself out. You're fairly hysterical with 
this clown business. Why don’t you cut 
it out and try to be yourself for a bit?” 

“So that’s what you think I am—a 
clown?” She started the engine and threw 
in the clutch savagely. 

“Don’t you think I’m 
that?” Gordon asked. 
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“T don’t want 
Sweetness 
seeing you 
steal a 


right about 


“Yes,” Lucile answered. ‘But I—can’t 
—stop.” 

She turned the car out on the avenue 
again and in a moment more they were 
before the big» stone house that Suzanne 
Butler’s father had built as a frame for a 
carved Spanish doorway. 

She stepped out and left Gordon with- 
out a word. He watched her as she 
moved up the walk, her head thrown back 
defiantly. He heard the cries of welcome 
as the door opened and he knew that he 
wanted to go in with her. He sat for a 
moment before he started the car. Lucile 
in that house drawing the crowd to her 
with her captivating foolishness! He 
wanted to be there to watch her. 


NDREW MORRIS was in the room 
when Gordon returned. Gordon had 

not seen him for three years and he was 
shocked at his appearance. The self- 
possessed and well-bred man he had known 
was now abstracted, worried and old. He 
greeted Gordon warmly but seemed to 
forget about him in a moment. Mrs. 
Morris and Amy fluttered about him ar- 
ranging footstools and pillows, matches 
and ash-trays. He scarcely seemed to 
notice them but sat bent forward with a 
deep line between his eyes When tea 
was served he arose. 

“You'll excuse me,” 
I'll go into my study. 
today.” 

“We're so worried about father,’ Amy 
said as she presided prettily at the tea- 
table. ““Mummie and I try every way to 
help him—but, of course, things are so 
terrible for him ” she sighed. 

“You mean?” Gordon queried 

“Oh! Lucile,’ Mrs. Morris said, her 
face taking on that look of set sadness 
that it always assumed when talking of 
her stepdaughter. “Of course, you must 
know, Gordon.” 

“Well, I remember he 
three years ago.” 

“She gets worse all the time; she isn't 
fit to live with decent people. If her 
father would listen to me——” 

“Mummie,” Amy interjected, 
mustn’t——” 

“Mr. Morris legally adopted Amy, you 
know,” Mrs. Morris went on, “and Lucile 
is furious at everything that is done for 
her.” 

“She doesn’t realize how hard it all is 
for me,” Amy said with a hint of tears 
in her blue eyes 

They evidently wanted to talk to Gor- 
don about their family troubles and Gor- 
don was flattered, embarrassed and 
intensely curious 

‘I don’t understand her popularity,” 
Amy went on. “Of course I’ve never 
been out with Lucile to amount to any- 
thing—but what do people see in her? 
She is invited everywhere.” 

“But surely you realize her talent?” 
Gordon said 

“You don’t mean when she cavorts 
around and sings with that horrible 
voice?” Amy asked amazedly. 

“And yet her gift for amusing people 
is genius,” Gordon said quietly. 

The telephone rang. 

“Answer it, Gordon, won’t you?” Mrs. 
Morris asked. her voice still a little un- 
certain with tears. 

Gordon went to the telephone. 


he said. “I think 


I’m—a little weary 


spoke to me 


“you 
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there?” Lucile’s voice 
greeted him. Without waiting for an 
answer she went on: “I called to see if 
Dad had come home. I felt—as though 
—he wanted me.” 

“He is here.’ Gordon answered 
I come for vou, Lucile?” 

“No.” Lucile 
the receiver 

There 
bet ween Mrs 
Gordon told 


“Vou | still 


‘Shall 


answered and hung up 
glance of understanding 
Morris and Amy when 
them that Lucile was re- 
turning home. Gordon knew that it was 
time for him to go, and yet he would 
not. He would risk a social faux pas be- 
cause of his desire to Lucile again 
that evening. He heard some one come 
in and knew that it was she, for footsteps 
went directly to the study. In a short 
time Lucile called Gordon’s name from 
the hall. Gordon went to her as though 
he had been poised for her order, never 
noticing the indignant looks which passed 
between Amy and her mother. 

Call a doctor,” she whispered hysteri- 
cally. “Don’t let Aer know father 
Oh! Gordon, be quick.” 

She left him and when he returned he 
found her on her knees by her father who 
was lying unconscious half across the 
desk She turned her face toward him 
There was no defiance there then,: only 
grief and fear. And Gordon was filled 
with a compassion out of all reason. 
Lucile was responsible for her father’s 
condition—and yet Gordon wanted to 
take her in his arms 

“Doctor Livermore will be here im- 
mediately,” he said in a matter-of-fact 
tone. Then he lifted Andrew Morris up 
in his strong arms and laid him on the 
couch. As he did so a sheaf of papers 
fell from the older man’s grasp. Lucile 
picked them up and shuffled them in her 
hands under the reading lamp. 

“They're the bills,” she said hoarsely. 
“He was telling me about them. Thou- 
sands of dollars!” 

As Lucile stared at those white papers 
Mrs. Morris came into the room without 
warning. She looked at Andrew Morris 
lying on the couch and giving a little 
scream started toward him. Lucile stood 
erect before her father. Mrs. Morris 
stopped and looked fearfully at her. 

“You're not going to smooth his brow 
this time,” Lucile said in a tense low 
voice. “I heard him ask you to be care- 
ful, that business was bad. You smiled 
and said, ‘Yes, darling,’ and then threw 
a thousand-dollar party for Amy, trying 
to put her over. And now,” Lucile held 
the bunch of bills before her, “he has 
nothing to meet these. You have done 
this to him She pointed to her pros- 
trate father. “I haope you starve for it.” 

“No, no!”’ Mrs. Morris cried. ‘Your 
father is a rich man.” 

“He has nothing now,” 
grimly. ‘He's done for.” 

Mrs. Morris’s pretty 
flaccid; she looked from 
Lucile. 

‘Some—some one must help us,” 
faltered. 

‘No one is going to keep us,” said 
Lucile as though voicing a resolution. “It 
will be bard on you and Amy. You better 
go and comfort her. Starvation is good 
for the figure.” 


was a 


see 


is— 


Lucile said 


face became 
Gordon to 


she 
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Mrs. Morris took an indecisive step 
toward her husband. 

“Get out,” Lucile said fiercely. 

She advanced toward Mrs. Morris and 
the older woman retreated before her 
with a look in her eyes that Gordon 
would not have thought possible an hour 
ago. 

When Lucile had driven her stepmother 
from the room, she turned to Gordon. 
He had never seen a face so torn with 
emotions. He caught her hands in his. 

‘I will find a way to help you, Lucile,” 
he cried. “Don’t look so.” 

“Tt isn’t that, Gordon. I can save the 
day myself—but I didn’t want to.” She 
sank suddenly to her knees by her father. 
“IT hated them so, Daddy, that I didn’t 
think of you.” She began to sob. 


NDREW MORRIS’S condition was 

not so serious as Gordon had feared. 
He was conscious shortly after Doctor 
Livermore came but was in a pitiful con- 
dition, evidently under some terrible 
stress. 

“T can’t do it any longer,” he moaned. 

“May I talk to him?” Lucile asked 
the doctor. 

“If there is anything you can say that 
will relieve his mind.” 

Gordon started to leave the room 
“Don’t go, Gordon,’ Lucile pleaded. 
I'll need you to help me make—him be- 
lieve.” 

She knelt by her father; her hair was 
lost in the dusk of the room but her eyes 
that had blazed with anger so short a 
time ago shone with a tenderness that 
Gordon had never seen before. And yet 
it seemed to him that he must have 
known forever that she would look this 
way. 

‘Daddy,” she said addressing him as 
she had when she was a little girl, “I 
saw those bills. But they are nothing. 
In a few months I can pay them all.” 

“You, Lucile, you?” 

“Yes, I will sign with Piedmone to- 
morrow. He finally offered me a thou- 
sand a week.” 

Andrew Morris half raised himself, a 
look of wonder on his haggard face. 

“The Apollo! You are an artist then 
—too? I can’t believe that, Lucile.” 

“Tell him, Gordon,” she said “that I 
am good enough for the Apollo.” 

“She is a marvel,” Gordon said, look- 
ing wonderingly at Lucile, for it seemed 
to him that he was seeing the real woman 
for the first time. 

“But, baby,” her father said, “why 
didn’t you let me know you were doing 
this sort of thing?” His voice was very 
gentle; he talked as he had when she 
was a little girl. She snuggled closer to 
him. 

“IT was afraid you wouldn’t like it, 
dear. -I could have turned it to account 
before if I had only known. I thought 
you were just irritated—as I was—and 
trying to repress it made it worse.” 

“T have been hard pressed for some 
time; I’ve been taking too much money 
out of the business; I’ve come to the 
end.” He sank back wearily. “But a 
thousand a week, Lucile?” 

“Yes, Daddy, and it’s all yours.” 

Andrew Morris’s tired face relaxed and 
his head fell back on the pillow. 

“Lucile, Lucile,” he said softly. 
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“Are you really going sign with 
Piedmone?” Gordon asked Lucile when 
after a nurse had been engaged for her 
father, she joined him in the study. 

“Yes, thought of doing it to spite you,” 
Lucile said. “I never have any good 
motives. But now I’m glad I qualifie” 

“A deed turned golden on your hands 
as it were. 

“Tt’s funny, isn’t it? My 
up the vaudeville stage for 
I’m going on it for his sak 

“But you like it?” 

“No, I hate it,” Lucile sai 
“getting up and making 
myself. 
I guess.” 

“There’s a lot of nobility 
family,” Gordon said grav 

“Don’t pin any nobi 
Lucile said with her dee; 
wouldn't even have bee 
only , 

“Tell me, Lucile.” 

He took her hands in hi 
sat there leaning toward each other, It 
seemed natural to hold her hands as 
though he were helping her to talk to 
him; he had rebuffed her so often. But 
now he was acting without reason, 
happily. 

“T don’t know when I first learned that 
I could entertain,” Lucile said, “but I de 
termined to use my ability for all it was 
worth the day you told me that I could 
never be popular. And then I found that 
my acting annoyed the two wet smacks 
Dad in his innocence had wished on me 
for relatives. I was a disagreeable kid, 
Gordon, but I wasn’t dumb. I soon 
learned that my stepmother was a sugar- 
coated hypocrite. I watched her gouging 
Dad and pasting it over with sweetness. 
I hated her! I knew how mad it made 
her to have me invited everywhere and 
Amy ignored. But I got so tired some- 
times, and then I drank to keep going. 
And I wasn’t happy because I was afraid 
Dad would find out. I didn’t want to 
hurt Aim. It has been that all the time 
—trying to hurt them and then finding 
that it was Dad who was suffering. And 
then you—you 4 

He suddenly knelt beside her, a 
strangely humble attitude for Gordon 
McKey. “Can you ever forgive me fer 
being such a smug—such a damn fool?” 

She leaned over him caressingly, her 
hands on his head. 

“You bet I will, Gordon. Oh! My 
dear, I’ve loved you so long!” . 

“And you can chuck this clown bust 
ness—except to entertain me.” 

“I must be a clown, for awhile.” 

“You want to help your father your 
self. I know.” 

“T won’t lie to you, Gor 
came to me after Id 
and help Dad—when | 
sorry for myself—that | 
at the same time I want 
Sweetness eat out 0! hand. 
mean !” 

He kissed her sudd 
adjective. She stood 
laughed delightedly 

“T’m so awkward when any one makes 
love to me. But, Gordon darling, = 
wonderful—to have you love me m spite 
of—everything.” 


—_———— 
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de finally secured an engagement. It 
sy on the wrong side of the city and 
je hours were peculiar—from five in 
je afternoon till six in the morning. 
ge stuck it out for two nights and 
jn she found that while she wanted 
ash, she did not want it that bad. She 
ok her money because she had earned 
; but she shunned café or road-house 

: ents after that. 
it was well toward mid-season when 
word went out that casting was to begin 
jg a musical show. It was to be put 
m by a new firm of producers, and it 
ms to be something Bigger and Better. 
‘Tm not Bigger,” said Pert to herself, 
‘yt maybe I am Better,” and pulling 
ip little red hat well over one eye, she 
gated out to fight her way through the 

that was blowing in from the lake. 
When she got to the office she found all 
of the theatrical unemployed there ahead 
of ber. a 

“What's the good word?” she asked a 
tviathan in front of her who was hung 
wth diamonds and wrapped in sables 

“Don't know a thing,” was the languid 

. “Some one did say there was a 
all out for a little girl, regular midget, 
four feet ten, or something.” 

‘That's me,” said Pert, “but see me 
gt it in this mob.” 

Pert had been carried by the overflow 
into one of the outer offices, and it 
gemed to her that she would be pushed 
ot the door and down the elevator shaft 
ifthe mob increased in size. 

“Say,” she turned finally, 
the xylophone you think I am. 
me out of here before I faint.” 
Once outside she leaned dizzily against 
the wall and fanned herself with her hat 
She knew that if she walked out of the 
building, it was the end. 

“Well,” she muttered thickly, “Here’s 
to crime, absolutely!” 

Pulling her coat collar up about her 
tars she hurried along the hall. Just as 
se reached the steps an office boy slid 
the length of the corridor after her. 

“Gent looking for you, girlie,” he said. 
‘Right this way.” 

Speechless, Pert 
alter him. 

A wild-eyed man with a typewritten 
ist in his hand stood in an open doorway 
she had passed unseeingly. 

“Get in here,” he said, “and shut the 
door before any of that pack of ravening 

$s spots me.” 
a slipped in and dropped upon a 


“I’m not 
Leave 


turned and _ trailed 


“How tall are you?” he asked abruptly, 
frowning down upon her. 

“Four feet ten,” said Pert, and added 
mith a sudden dying spurt of her old 
‘pint, ‘Tm no midget, either!” 

“Hum, the man rubbed a reflective 
am. “Dance, I suppose, like Pavlowa, 
img like Galli and act like the devil. Go 
mover to the old Casino for a tryout of 
ul a. And don’t stop to tell 
mia hundred of your buddies out there 
w the hall where we're rehearsing.” 

Til say I'll not,” Pert managed to 
Mimur and stagcered out : 
A sudden thought made her pause and 
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Pert fought her 
way through 
the gale. 


“Who's 
asked. 
bad 


she put her head in at the door 
putting on this show?” she 
“Heaven knows the Casino sounds 
to me!” 

“Oh, it’s a good firm,” a young clerk 
assured her, misinterpreting her exclama- 
tion. ‘You needn’t be afraid on account 
it's a cheap house. They're a new or- 
ganization and swell.” 

“I’m not afraid on account it’s a cheap 
house,”’ Pert replied and shut the door. 


HREE men and a piano and a dozen 
or so applicants were on the stage. 

The tryouts went on with monotonous 
regularity. Pert was near the end of the 
line, and after a wait of hours she was 
called. Fatigue and the pangs of hunger 
forgotten, she threw herself into the num- 
ber the pianist drummed out. The man 
who had singled her out in the office, 
proved to be the casting director. He 
nodded his head and the music stopped. 

“Want me to hoof a little?” Pert 
asked eagerly 

“Nope.” The man shook his head and 
beckoned to the next in line 

She stood quite still for an instant and 
then started across the stage, half sobbing, 
dragging her coat on as she went 

“Hey!” some one said. “Wait a sec 
We got to get some dope on you. “A 
thin young man with a note-book and 
pencil hurried up to her 
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“Name, address, last engagement 
And,” he added, “your height, age, and 
weight—if any.” 

“Then,” Pert stammered, “I 
engaged!” 

“Surest thing you know,” said the 
young man, adding: “You quit that!” 
For Pert had kissed him. 

“Overlook it, kid, overlook 
begged, “I’m goofy with joy.” 

Just then a fat man who sat in the 
shadows back of the piano suddenly 
spoke: 

“Here comes 
particular role 
over.” 

Pert’s eyes turned automatically. Her 
heart made two complete revolutions and 
dropped to her feet with a dull thud. She 
advanced a step and then halted as John 
Harvey came on stage. 

“I knew,” said she, “that I’d wake up 
before I got to eat again!’ And she 
crumpled down on the floor in a dead 
faint, the poor little red hat rolling off 
in the dust 

Several centuries later she opened her 
eyes to find herself with her nose pressed 
tightly against a rough tweed coat smell- 
ing of briar pipe 

‘I’m better,” she said 
vey put the flask and knelt down 
in front of her Only I'm still very 
weak,” she added hastily, and he replaced 
the arm that supported her head 

“Darling ” he groaned 
believe, God help me 
death.” 

‘I believe I am,” Pert assented 

A shudder went over him and he held 
her close. “Don’t tell me that,” he 
begged, “I can’t bear it.” 

“All right, I won't,” she said; and 
then suddenly, in the sweet security of 
his embrace, she turned and laid a cheek 
against his lean, wiry wrist and began to 
cry quietly 

A waiter came in presently with a 
hamper and Pert had a napkin tucked 
under her chin and suffered herself to be 
fed most inexpertly 

“You blessed brat,” John Harvey 
crooned, “I've been insane with worry 
over you. I looked everywhere. There 
was a call out in all the agencies for a 
four foot ten soubrette.” 

“Say,” said Pert, guiding the hand that 
was Carrying a generous bite of creamed 
mushroom in the general direction of her 
mouth, ‘do you think I'd be simp enough 
to try to crash the gates after the send- 
off you gave me? Hunt an engagement 
in one of your - companies Not 
likely !”’ 

“Oh, I was a brute!”’ Harvey groaned. 
“A pig-headed fool! But I was afraid 

that was it. I had reason to be 
afraid.” 

“Not of me, I hope,” 

“Yes, of you! There was a time in 
my life that was Hades and I felt I 
couldn’t risk it again—the caring.”’ 

“I’m a good risk,” Pert replied. ‘“Be- 
cause, you see, I really love you. I be- 
lieve,” she paused, surprised to find that 
this was so, “I believe I always have!” 
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Ietlow. His sister is Molly Tetlow, 


who’s been awfully successful the last two 
years on the stage 


Father and I saw her 
last year, I remember. Ann knows her, 
and her manager, and Dave has met 
Eugene O’Neill—imagine knowing a real 
successful playwright! 

Dave Tetlow is adorable! He’s very 
blond and perhaps a little too collar ad 
in type; but with a perfect line, and a 
way of holding you when he dances as 
though he’d do anything rather than let 
you leave him. He's receiving his en- 
gineer’s degree this year with Les. Dave 
isn't as collegiate, not as athletic or 
man’s-mannish, as Les. He's much more 
subtle. And he’s met all the really 
worth-while theater people, Of course, 
through Molly. 

Everybody 
body else 


seemed to know 
last night at the Three 
Trees—except me. All the men came 
over to talk to Ann. One man was an 
architect, Roger DeLano. He'd been, 
and I think he still is, madly in love with 
Ann. But she treated him like the devil 
last night. I simply can’t see why. 
Roger’s older—twenty-nine—not _ col- 
legiate, and is taking me to dinner and 
the theater on Saturday night. 


every- 


‘| STILL get sort of trembly when I 
think about Saturday night and 
Roger! Roger's the oldest man I ever 
really played with. His father was Span- 
ish. That’s probably why he’s so very 
dark and foreign looking. He wears a 
ring with an Arabic inscription engraved 
across its plain, square gold face. It was 
so awfully different looking that I asked 
about it. He shrugged. 

‘A woman gave it to me. She said it 
would teach me not to fall in love again.” 

He wouldn’t say any more. Which, of 
course, intrigued me. And he knew it 
would! 

Roger can’t dance. He thinks he can, 
that his dancing expresses his personality, 
or something. I kept saying I never liked 
to dance much during dinner. Finally he 
got furious 

“Helen, you don’t like the way I dance. 
Why don’t you say so? You talk about 
how much freer you are than your grand- 
mother was—that you're here all alone in 
New York. But you haven't even the 
nerve to say what you think! You 
haven't said hardly a word tonight that 
hasn't been ‘simply wonderful—how mar- 
velous!’ or ‘I simply can’t believe it.’ 
You ought to learn to speak without so 
damn many adjectives and so much 
gushing. You exaggerate till, I swear, 
what you say doesn’t mean anything.” 

I was literally a wreck! Only thing I 
could think to answer was a mockingly 
humble, “Yes, sir.” 

He grinned and paid the check 

We rode home in a hansom, up through 
Central Park—where it was all a soft, 
gray mist that seemed to sift the pinkish 
yellow light from the gas lamps through 
its silveryness. We didn’t talk much. 
But when Roger said good night on the 
Dorm step, he bent over and kissed my 
hand Then he straightened up and 
looked at me. 
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Wild 


—continued from page 14 


“If you want to be a typical New 
Yorker,” he said, “Ill be delighted to 
tutor you. But you must see me a great 
deal.” He smiled a funny little smile. 
Then he went on: “And you must say 
what you think all the time. It’s chic 
this season to ramble just the way your 
mind does. And be painfully frank!” 

“I'd simply ad—” I stopped just in 
time. “You amuse me, Roger. Call me 
up sometime.” 

Roger began to laugh. 

“Isn't that better?” I demanded. His 
laughing puzzled me. 

“Good night, my dear,” was ail the an- 
swer he'd give me. 

Louise rushed in after lunch today and 
asked me to go with her and two men to 
a tea at the Pen and Ink Club. She'd 
mixed her dates or something, so she had 
to drag one man on the other’s date. I 
was petrified. One of them, Kenneth 
Prouty, is a playwright, and the other I 
didn’t like at all. 

But Kenneth’s darling; simply fascinat- 
ing. He’s thirty-four, has had a play 
on Broadway—even though it did last 
only three weeks. 

When we were introduced Kenneth 
shook hands in the most quietly eager 
way. And instead of saying something 
about being “awfully glad to meet you,” 
he paused a moment, without letting my 
hand go and said, “I'll want to see you 
soon again, if you'll let me?” 

I didn’t know what to say. 

Instead of the four of us having tea 
at the club, we went to Ken’s apartment. 
He and Louise mixed some hy-balls and 
we lounged in front of the fire and talked. 

Or rather, they talked over everything 
I didn’t know about; the Round Table at 
the Algonquin (I'd never heard of the Al- 
gonquin), the new telephone number of 
the Coffee Club, a new dancer at Ciro’s, 
loads of books, and a new edition of 
Anatole France. 

Ken suddenly turned to me. “You've 
seen it, of course? Winifred Stephens 
translated ” T hadn’t seen it. It’s 
a terrible feeling—trying not to commit 
yourself to frightful Ohioisms! 

It was seven when Louise suddenly said 
it was time to go. While I was pulling 
on my gloves, Kenneth announced very 
quietly to me: “We're going to dinner to- 
gether tonight. Don’t say you can’t. We 
are.” And we did! 

I was never so excited. We went to 
a dinner club of Ken’s, on West Forty- 
seventh Street. For once we didn’t go in 
the cellar door! But it was another place 
where there is much todo about entry 
cards, 

We had a delicious dinner, which came 
quite of its own accord. And the first 
bottle of champagne I’d ever seen! Ken- 
neth was almost thrilled by that. 

We talked—and didn’t talk—for an 
hour over coffee, and went up to college. 

“T’ll call you again very soon. You'll 
come down for tea? You see, you’re easy 
to be silent with. That’s unusual!” 


HE six books of the Anatole France 
new edition came this morning. Ken- 
neth sent them. How he remembered my 
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tiny remark of not knowing them I 
can’t imagine; or why he’s paying me any 
attention, with the flocks of exciting 
women he knows. I never was so thrilled 
by any present from any man before 
But he hasn’t called and neither 
has Roger, nor Les Stoddard nor Daye 

And tomorrow I’m g home for 

Thanksgiving. Edington can’t be much 

quieter than it’s been here ‘he past week 

It’s really too far to go k for such a 

few days, I suppose. But I'd sort of like 

to see Father. 

December 10. 
all exciting. 
He spent all 
say I'd elope 

And he thinks 


ACATION wasn’t 

Ches came home too 
the time trying to get me 
with him to Cincinnati 
Father will give him a job at the mill 
Father said he wouldn't give any man] 
marry a job in the mill. let alone Ches 
I couldn’t make Ches realize that I'd hate 
being married and suburban and domestic 
and small-town. He simply wouldn't lis 
ten at all. He kept saying that he loved 
me—that he’d make me love being mar 
ried. But if you’re married, no one ever 
again thinks you're attractive as an ip 
dividual. 

It seemed terribly good to get back to 
New York. A week of Edington isa 
frightfully long time 

Day before yesterday I had tea at Ken 
neth’s apartment—alone. I was half 
scared to go, remembering my Stacey ex 
perience. But it wasn't a bit exciting. 
I’d been prepared to be tossed about till 
my hair fell down, and my dress got tom. 
But there isn’t any reason why you 
shouldn’t do what you want to. Any gitl 
can take care of herself. All you have to 
do is act as though you'd been in lots of 
men’s apartments lots of times—and then 
people won’t think you're utterly naive. 

I read part of Kenneth’s play while I 
was there. It wasn’t very good. At least 
I didn’t think so. But he was thrilled 
when I raved about it 

It’s such a convenient thing about men; 
it never occurs to them to doubt anything 
you say about their being intelligent. 

Louise sent two men up to see me last 
night. Leonard Graves and Tom Hol- 
linger. Leonard has the most attractive 
sport car I ever saw. The three of & 
got into the front seat and drove up the 
Hudson to Ardsley and back. It was 
moonlight and very cold. We didn’t do 
much but giggle the whole way. Leo 
ard’s only twenty-seven. That's probably 
the reason why. Though he’s rather 
phisticated, Louise says. He has loads 
and loads of money every deb m 
New York pursues hi We came back 
toward morning and went to Childs and 
got six pots of black coffee and so many 
orders of pancakes that all the tam 
drivers in the place began to stare at & 
But we were hungry 

Leonard’s taking m¢ 
and whatever may 
night. He’s not going 
along! 
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he Story of the 
Most Famous 


IPSTICK 


in the world 


HAPPENED on acold December morning. Out- 
side the wind was piling up the snow in big fleecy 
drifts. Inside a group of men were eagerly examining 
alittle stick of something orange. . . It was the final 

malt of three years’ experimenting—an entirely new 
kind of lipstick ! 

“We must test it on the girls!’’ someone said; and 
Peggy, a vampish blonde, was called in to try it first. 

Everyone watched her intently as she ran the little 
magic stick lightly over her pale but pretty mouth. A 
second passed. Nothing happened. Two seconds—and 
then, quite suddenly, a lovely glow mounted to her lips 
Not the orange color of the lipstick, but a rose glow, the 
delicate natural bloom of Youth... 

Then came the most astonishing test of all when Mary, 
ayivacious brunette secretary, put it on. For it gave her 
lips a different color—a glow that harmonized exactly 
with her Own dark mysterious complexion, a blush-rose 
hue deeper than Peggy’s, but just as lovely... 


PARCELY three months passed before Paris, that 
ocrat of fashion, claimed this lipstick for her very 
gm; and New York Society praised its never-failing 


And now, in London, Berlin, Rome, Madrid. .. in all 
the important Capitals of Europe... where beautiful 
yomen from the four corners of the world gather to toy with the hearts 
dkingsand princes. . . where crowned heads bow at the feet of feminine 
loveliness... Tangee is favorite. 


Remarkable Improvements over the 
old-fashioned lipstick 


EAUTICIANS say there are now two kinds of lipsticks—Tangee 

and the other kind! For Tangee lipsticks are fundamentally 
dierent from all the rest. 

The old-fashioned type consists of a fatty base containing a pigment. 
The color you get on your lips depends on the color of the lipstick you 
choose. And, of course, there is always that greasy smear. . . 

Unlike others, Tangee contains no grease, no fat, no pigment. 
Ithas an entirely new coloring principle. And this is the remarkable 
thing about it. “The orange in the stick turns to rose on your lips—a 
light rose-coral for some —a deep blush-rose for others — depending 
pon the complexion and 
won how heavily it is ap- 
uel... To every woman it 
Pves just the shade that is 

ral toher own self, whether 
te is blonde or brunette. 


\WuEn you use Tangee Lip- 
_.. Stick, you can be sure that 
Ksreally waterproof, and that 
twill stay on all day without 
»SMearing or rubbing off. 
purity oo it absolutely 
» and its firm cold 
tam base enables it to soothe, 
soften beautify the tex- 
ia of your lips— preventing 
and parching. 


Tz penalty of popularity 
S mitation. And here isan 
thing to remember; 


75¢; Tangee Creme Rouge 
Powder $1; 
Night Cream $1. 
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Tangee Lipstick $1; Tangee Rouge Compact 
$r; Tangee Face 
Tangee Day Cream $1; 
Prices 25¢ higher in Canada. 


There have been more than a score of imitators of Tangee, but not one 
of them has yet succeeded in analyzing its priceless formula or in 
reproducing its astonishing effects. .. 

Tangee is the original orange lipstick and the only one in the world 
that will change color as you put it on to give your lips the loveliness 
of nature’s alluring bloom. It will pay you to be sure the name “Tan- 
gee’’ is on both the box and the chic little gunmetal case! 


For your COMPLETE beauty 


HERE are now five other Tangee aids to loveliness, each as marvel 

ous as the lipstick. A Créme Rouge and Rouge Compact that give 
you the same kind of color magi for your cheeks Two marvelous 
creams, Tangee DAY Cream and Tangee NIGHT Cream, to smooth 
out yourcomplexion. And a wonderful Face Powder in the five 
of Nature 

Let these famous specialists start you on the road to beauty today. 
Ask your dealer for Tangee by name! 


hades 


For Beauty's Boudoir 


For TANGEE BEAUTY 
Dept. 171 
The George W. Luft Co.. 
417 Fifth Avenue, Ne 


Please 


York 


end me your generous trial Tangee Beauty Set 
by return mail, including Lipstick Rouge, 
DAY Cream, NIGHT Cream and Face Powder. 
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about it for awhile. Leonard’s a perfect 
peach. But he thinks I’m a two-year-old 
child. Which made me mad at first. 

When we got in the car, Leonard 
yawned a little and said very boredly, 
‘Where d’ye want to go to eat?” 

I hated his yawning 

“T don’t know any place to eat in New 
York. Where do you want to go? 

He grunted. “I hate women who won't 
take the responsibility of saying where to 
go, when I’m decent enough to. take 
them.” ; 

“And I hate men that don’t know 
enough to take a girl out and plan a 
knockout evening, when they once decide 
to do it,” I concluded promptly 

My dear, don't get excited,” began 
Leonard laughingly, ‘but you see, I didn’t 
know they came like you. I hadn’t sup- 
posed there was a girl who didn’t know 
every one of the ten most expensive res- 
taurants in New York, where champagne 
is twenty-five dollars a quart.” 

“Well, I haven’t gone out an awful lot 
When I do, I go to the hotels. I've been 
to one dinner club—a very literary one.’ 

We'll go to Piping Rock. It’s newest 
and ritziest!” Leonard settled it. 

And we did 

Leonard does do things mar- 
velously. The head waiter knew 
him. He ordered a perfect dinner 
‘the menu wrecked me. The names 
of the things were more French 
than any French I'd ever translated 
in my life And the prices made 
that I ought to order 
consommé and apiece of chocolat: 
layer cake! 

We drove very slowly 
parked on the Drive at One 
dred and _ Sixteenth street 
Leonard forgot to kiss me 

He’s invited me to go to Doug Emery’s 
party on December 26th. He seems to 
think it’s quite alright, since Doug's his 
best friend or something. Ive never 
crashed a dance before! I couldn't go 
home for Christmas and go to that too 
So I'm not going to Edington. I'l get 
Father to come east 

I'm beginning to know New Yorkers 
And that’s what I came to New York for. 
If you're very student you can get as 
much out of a college in Siam as one in 
New York. But I think people learn the 
most from experience and from being 
with heaps and heaps of different kinds of 
people and minds 

You simply can’t go along believing all 
the things your parents believe—all the 
trite and conventional things—without 
any contact with men who are doing 
things and creating uproars 


me feel 


home 
Hun- 
—and 


December 17. 
| HAD dinner with Roger tonight in 
his rooms! His apartment is the top 
floor of a doctor’s house. He insisted on 
introducing me to the doctor and his wife. 
I thought they would look at me rather 
skeptically and act shocked, but they 
didn’t at all. 
After dinner we went to the theater, and 
sat in the orchestra. At the Century, too! 
I told him where I'd been with Leonard 
the other night 
He looked utterly disgusted. 
you'd get that way 
like every girl in 


“IT knew 
Just like Ann—just 
this damn city. You 
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never think you're having fun unless the 
night costs some poor devil seventy-five 
dollars.” 

I'd never heard anything so ridiculous! 
I tried to be very cutting and caustic. 

“Sorry, old dear, but I flew off.” Roger 
stopped me. “You see, I’ve worked so 
damned hard to be able to reach the state 
where I can take a girl to an orchestra 
seat 4 

“But Roger—I wish you'd forget this 
seat complex of yours. You're much 
more sensitive than any youngster I ever 
knew. You want people to say what they 
think *s 

“You win, my dear—but you see, I get 
as jealous as the devil.” 

We did kiss each other. Roger com- 
bines Spanish passion with carefulness of 
you, so nicely. But he’s in love with Ann. 

It’s so much 
fun to be able to 
play with men and 
get to know them 
and kiss them 


WAS furious, 

and putonsome 

lipstick to show 

how indifferent I 
was. 


once in awhile. They 
talk so much more 
than college kids do— 
and don’t pull so much 
rough stuff, as it were. 
It’s so awfully harm- 
And it gives you 
a chance to play 
around the way a man 
does. Freedom is a 
marvelous thing 


less. 


December 30. 

ht BEEN vacation, so I haven't had 

time to write much lately. I’ve been 
in Atlantic City with Father over vac. 
He was a lamb about my not coming 
home, and didn’t fuss a bit about spend- 
ing Christmas in a hotel. He's really 
lots of fun, too, when he gets away from 
Edington. 

Father thinks I’m smoking too much 
But he doesn’t quite realize how much 
girls do smoke nowadays And he 
nearly popped when I took him to that 
funny restaurant on West Thirtieth 
street where you get in with a college 
tuition receipt. But he drank as many 
cocktails as he should, and didn’t seem 
to mind my doing it with him. Imagine 
anybody’s mother doing that with her 
father when she was a girl. It’s much 
better now, because we know everything 


Q? 


that goes on, and how to handle situa. 
tions. 

Ann came down for two days with ys 
at Atlantic City. We've been getting tg 
know each other awfully well lately 
She’s really very attractive, and men ap 
certainly mad about her. 

She’s only twenty though, and this 
winter she’s been awfully quiet. Because 
she’s getting a divorce. She Married on 
a dare, after a prom at Yale, the yea 
she was eighteen. The man was a |g 
older, I guess. Anyway, she didn’t dar 
tell her family till just a few months ago. 
She’s never lived with the man. It's ay 
awful mess. Dumb—but somehow yoy 
don’t ever feel anything but sorry abou 
it. It’s too bad, but then—she’s beep 
dropped from a lot of parties this yegr 
because of it. Which I think is rotten, 
If she were a man, it would be alright 
There’s no reason why a girl shouldn't do 
what a man does; why she shouldn't get 
all the experience she can in life, and not 
pay any more for it. It’s ridiculous not 
to be as sophisticated and free as you 
want to be. It’s perfectly safe. ' 

Louise announced her engagement to 
Tom Hollinger last night at a dance at 
her house out in Spuyten Duyvil. And 
Tommy’s a peach. No wonder I didn't 
get any more of a rise out of him than] 
did, that night he and Leonard and I 
went driving. 

There was one man at the party who 
made me simply furious. His name was 
Carl Sherwood, and he’s in the advertis- 
ing business like Tommy. Louise had 
been crazy for me to meet him, because 
she and Tommy think he’s perfectly gor- 
geous. I never hated any one so much. 

He’s one of those men who are per- 
fectly sure they know how to manage 
women—and on top of that, a horrible 
idealist about women. I thought New 
York had swamped his kind before I was 
born. 

He cut in on me 
I tried to talk about 
things I'd been to 

“Don’t you adore 
Webb dance at Ciro’s? 

“I hardly ever bother to go to a night 
club, you know,” he casually told me. 

Later on I got my coat, and went out 
with a very snaky man from Yale— 
Latham I think his name was. We war 
dered down to the end of the walk, under 
the street lamp, and were standing there 
when I asked him for a cigaret. He 
didn’t have any. Just then this Carl 
man came along. 

“I've got to have a cigaret 
called to him. 

He turned around very suddenly. “For 
heaven's sake—must you? 

“Hurry—give me one,” I insisted. 

“My dear child,” he began in a mock- 
ing voice, “what kind do you smoke? 
Mine probably this des- 
perate need.” 

“I’m not your 
anything. Have you 
was getting tired of all the 
ply for a cigaret 

“Good Lord, no! 
an opium pipe as_ thos¢ 


Here!” He thrust his case 


I still wonder why 
the new clubs and 


watching Clifton 


mister!” I 


won t satisfy 
dear child. I smoke 
got a Marquis?” I 
irgument sim- 


Might as well use 
things 
toward me 


The Latham man. like a dumb-bell, left 


rotten 


And we stood there for 


me with him. n 
sort of stamp 


half an hour, in that cold 
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and down, arguing about 

s and whether they were doped or 

not. I'd heard 1 they were before, but I 
sdore them © nd smoke packs of them. - 

And every time I'd say damn or hell 
fd get a dissertation on swearing by 
gomen. And that led us into talking 
shout women 1 general 

“I'd love eet the kind of girl you’d 
ike. Some ont who wore hoop-skirts and 
pantalettes. [ suppose,” I remarked as 
carcastically possible Je 

Not at all. Even you'd be alright, if 
suid take time to grow up and have a 
ittle sense and not break your neck 
trying to be wild . 

Tcould have killed him 

“You think you know women awfully 
gel. don’t you?” I enquired impatiently. 

He simply began to roar! “I do know 
them, when they're like you!” he said. 
‘There are so many like you in New 
York.” 

I'd stood all I cared for. 

‘T want to go in, and I want another 
dgaret,” I announced. I thought that 
would take him down a little. Instead, he 
went on, still laughing at me 

“If you're so modern and independent, 
why don’t you go in, and why don’t you 
amy your own cigarets? I only have 
me left, you've smoked so many!” 

I did go in 

Just as we were leaving to go home, 
Cal came over again. “I'll write you 
soon. What’s your address?” 

l was furious. The only thing I could 
think to do was to put on some lipstick, 
to show how indifferent I was. Then 
when I'd finished and looked at Carl he 
was howling again And I gave him 
my address. I wish I hadn't! 

I don’t know why I've written so much 
about this dumb-bell. He’s everything I 
hate. Why, he’s even half an inch shorter 
than I am, but, sort of attractive looking 
at that. He’s got a wide, rather full 
mouth—very straight—and a square jaw. 
His eyebrows are positively bushy, and 
they meet! But I did like his hands. 
They're lean—with big cords and veins 
and things on them—and on the back of 
his right hand was a dark spot under the 
tin, a piece of shrapnel from the War. 
But I won’t admit there’s any double 
saidatd of sex in this generation! I 
hope he won’t write. 

January 8. 

LL THE giggles are back! However, 

Ann has moved over here to the 
Dom. She’s got the room next to mine. 
That's some consolation. 

Mid-years are exactly two weeks off, 
M scared simply pink I've got to 
tram like the devil 

And Carl Sherwood did write! It was 
a funny letter. Not a bit stiff-necked, the 
"ay he talked. But there’s one thing: 
Lever do decide to see him, I'll make 
him teke me s riously or bust. He’s so 
sire of his imn unity 
things of New \ rk! 
én te’s a darling girl, Emily Seabury 
lee across the hall here. She's 

dgeport ind 


to the dumb young 


knows Carl. She 
“ays he’s fright { uly serious, and goes ab- 
‘litely on the theory that it’s fine for 
en to Sow wild oats, if they want to— 
that nice girls shouldn’t even want to! 

t got us all excited was the point 
mily said she and Carl broke over, 
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that you can’t enjoy life if you play hard 
and do everything and try everything. 
Which is simply ridiculous. Because it 
can’t possibly hurt you. Men always do 
what. you want them to. And it is ex- 
citing. I’ve decided to start where Em 
left off with Carl, and show him how 
much girls can get away with in this gen- 
eration ! 


» yeme 
wood! 


GOING TO 


January 9 


letter from Carl Sher- 


BOSTON ON BUSINESS 
WILL BE GONE WHILE YOU'RE TAKING 
EXAMS OR I WOULDN’T LET YOU 
DRINK BLACK COFFEE AND SMOKE 
MARQUISES WILL SEE YOU FEBRUARY 
SECOND AT SEVEN I'LL BRING THE 
CIGARETS. 


If I have anything else to do February 
second, I won't have dinner with him. 
And I'll carry my own cigarets—and 
smoke them! So that’s that 

I can’t seem to start working. Last 
night Les called up about ten. I was 
awfully restless—so I went with him 
down to the Three Trees. He got stupidly 
collegiate and started to kiss me down 
there. Just because every little Columbia 
co-ed goes down in those stalls and pets! 

When I began to get hy-hat, Les burst 
out in an awfully peeved tone 

“Why d’ya wear so much 
then?” 

“What does it matter to you?” 

“Well, you've certainly played around 
long enough to know that, when it liter- 
ally glistens the way it does on you now, 
you're supposed to want to be kissed any 
time.” 

I'd never heard any one say anything so 
disgustingly crude! I did know I'd been 
using more and more 
lipstick. You do sort 
of. But for that stupid 
little undergrad from 
a school of engineers to 
dare say that to me in 
a table d’hote dinner 
restaurant 

We didn’t even say 
good night Les had 
been drinking all after- 
noon and playing 
poker Yet he was 
sober enough, just dis- 
agreeable Hang-over 
I suppose I never 
knew any man talked 
to any decent girl that 


lipstick 





—___NEXT MONTH. 


The Unknown Husband But 


slew of actors and actresses and producers 


and artists—simply every one within 
blocks of Washington Square was coming. 
Informal, Dave had said, when I asked 
whether he was wearing a tux or not. 
And it certainly was informal! 

Of all the stupid messes I ever saw 
that party was the best! If there was 
any one famous there, I didn’t see him. I 
guess you never do see any one at a studio 
party—they simply don’t go in for lights! 
Every one’s draped artistically or other- 
wise over every available divan, bed or 
pillow in the place—and over every one 
else—quite calmly lost in cocktails, smoke 
and petting. 

The studio was lighted with about six 
candles scattered around, stuck in old 
iron candlesticks. The place was all 
shadowy and cold. 

There were a couple of men running 
around shaking cocktails all the time, and 
filling up our glasses, and another kept in- 
sisting on making the radio shriek as he 
wiggled the dials. There was a smoky, 
hushed air about the studio. Everything 
was hushed as though every one was try- 
ing to get away with something. All the 
people were whispering—and yet the 
place seemed to be shrieking. 

Every now and then some man would 
giggle—a high shrill giggle like a girl’s. 
Some one got sick. A girl demanded “ro- 
mantic music’ from the man who was 
fussing with the radio. 

I was simply lost, standing in the door- 
way of the studio. I looked at Dave. He 
was glancing around the room, with his 
eyes squinted up, inhaling cigaret smoke 
and letting puffs out through his nose. 

“What're we supposed to do now?” I 
demanded. 

“Anything you want to, my dear. Only 
I don’t see an available pillow or an inch 


“What's the idea of perching on these 
things—right in the middle of the room 
almost?” Dave began to grumble after q 
few minutes. 

“Well, there 
place * 

“Good night! There are plenty 9j 
other rooms in the apartment. There 
be some place to sit down, you know!” 
Dave interrupted. 

“I'm alright here. Except that I cap} 
stand listening to that “Indian Love Song” 
and trying to hear what every one is whis. 
pering about!” 

Before any one thought, I'd got up and 
turned the radio on to Lopez at the Pen 
Grill. 

A collection of grunts of, “What goes 
on? What the hell!” 

Some one switched on a glaring light 
that hung from the ceiling of the studio. 
Almost on top of us, a girl in a square. 
necked black velvet dress, all slipping of 
one shoulder, was glaring at the light ac. 
cusingly. And a man just behind her 
was trying to shove his stiff shirt into 
place, with one hand, while he pushed the 
hair out of his eyes with the other. Daye 
had got up and was looking silly in his 
big coon coat, blinking in the light. 

“Can't anybody get that débutante out 
of here?’ I heard the man with the 
bulging shirt mutter. Then the girl who 
wanted romantic music called in a shrill 
voice: “For God’s sake cut out that jaz 
and let’s have something soothing!” 

We were still holding glasses, and the 
man filled them up again. The girl with 
the fat chiffon-covered legs was getting 
sick—quite boisterously sick, too! One 
more gag, and I’d have joined her! 

“I’m going home, Dave. I hate this 
place. It’s stupid and disgusting. I 
wouldn’t care if all the Barrymores were 

here, I’m going!” 
“Here, wait a min- 


wasn't any other 
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ute. began 

Dave 

I didn’t wait a 
I never got 
any room as 

And Dave was 

mad as the devil 

we reached the 


second 
out of 
fast 


when 
street 
“You certainly made 
a fool out of me. You 
acted just like aa 
—” he halted trying to 
find something thor 
oughly scathing, “4 
débutante, alright!” 








way I'll never see 
him again! He cer- 
tainly thinks I’m a whizz! 


January 14. 

VE had the last dose of collegiate 

men I intend taking. Now that I 
think it over, I'll bet anything that Dave 
Tetlow and Les Stoddard figured it out 
together—taking me to that party last 
night at John Banner's studio down in the 
Village! But, like a glorious dumb-bell, I 
thought it was my thrilling charms that 
made Dave call me up for a date, even if 
I had crashed with his best friend! 

And I was crazy to go to Banner’s 
studio. He’s supposed to give the best 
parties in Greenwich Village. He'd just 
got a play accepted and was about to 
celebrate. Dave said I'd meet a whole 
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of a divan to sit on.” He said it in a 
funny way, and tried to look awfully 
snaky. 

“What's the matter with those two 
chairs over there by that radio? The 
Italian antiques or whatever they are?” 
I asked. 

“Nothing, as far as I’m concerned. A 
little public, but 4 

No one spoke to us, or said hello, or 
even noticed we’d come, except the man 
who gave us our cocktails 

We sat down on those two stiff chairs. 
I didn’t know what to say. Every time 
we looked around we saw some one kiss- 
ing or necking. Not that they cared if 
you stared or not! I got more and more 
uncomfortable. 


S4 


The cocktails were 
rotten, and every one 
was getting sick or losing their shit 
fronts, or sprawling all over each other— 
and I can still hear that dumb man 
giggle. I thought there'd be some cule 
people there, but they were all so tight 
they didn’t know what went on!” _ 
We rode all the way up to college with 
out saying anything. We both slid down 
into the corners of the taxi and put our 
feet up on the little seat in front and 
yawned. 
When we got to college, I did a dumb 
thing. I began to apologize . 
“TI did create a riot, I suppose, but-—— 
I paused, but still he didn’t open his 
mouth. “Well, how should I know bor 
to act there? I'd never been on a st 
patty! You had—and you didnt budge 
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parked there like a big clam!” 
wasn’t half as dumb as you were!” 


Dave : 
And a minute later I was in the ele- 


or. 
Til never see him again, I suppose—nor | 
ls. And | don’t care. 

February 1. 

THOUGHT today would never 
| come! Exams are over! But marks 
yen't published. If I flunked Spanish ? 
Father will be frightfully disappointed. aretasuses 


He won't say anything. But he was a 
hold World of G 
tolas l le orid oO ~ reais 


oe 


Phi Beta at Harvard ’ 

Tomorrow's the night Carl Sherwood’s 
@ sure he’s taking me for dinner. I | 
dink Tl go. It'll be a change. I’m} 
bored with every one else I know, all of | 
a sudden. 

I want to meet 
| have 


Have you sought its spell—have you known the strange 
romance, the fragrant beauty it brings to you, in those 
moments when you are alone... or with those who are 
the friends of your heart? There come memories of the 
far away and long ago, as sweet and haunting as a love 
song thrilling in the purple dusk of Araby. 


YA linv cone of Jemple Incense weaves this magic / 


much older men than 


February 3. 

S ALMOST time for tea, and I’ve | 

just finished my morning bath. I’m 
twice as tired as I was last week, when I 
was cramming for those exams, and not 
seeping for more than three hours a 
tight. But I was almost put to bed at 
ten-thirty last night! 

Carl came at seven last night. He took 
his hat. off very slowly as he saw me come 
dom the stairs. I always walk down 
the last flight if I’m meeting a man—it’s 
much more personal than exuding from 
am elevator with four or five giggling, 
Wigwam-sweatered women! 

I didn’t shake hands with him, just 
nodded. We never said a word till he’d 
got a taxi and we'd started toward River- 
side Drive. 

“Where’re we going?” 
him tell the driver. 

“A place you've never been. You 
ptobably won't like it. It’s not new, and 
itll probably be almost empty.” 

I wouldn’t give him the satisfaction of 
being curious. 

When we got down to Seventy-second 
Street we turned toward the Park. Carl 
pulled out his cigaret case, a stupid black 
lather one. He took out a cigaret, 
lumed it in his fingers very slowly, and 
put it in his mouth. Then he closed the 
se and put it in his pocket. Didn’t 
tven offer me one! I wouldn‘t give him 
the satisfaction of insisting on one. I'd 
Wait till dinner-—— 

By then we'd stopped at a building 
Might in the middle of Central Park 


Tonight, in the shaded glow of your home, touch flame 
to a cone of Incense ... It brings a new charm to you, 
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. each a mood. 
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You Will be Welcome in Our 


Rainbow (lub 


We'd driven up under a porte-cochére— 
wooden one—all filigree and little curls, 
and light coming through the ghastly red 
ad green and blue paned windows that 
fied the Queen Ann house. It looked 
fone of those places that used to be 
t for brewery magnates, near their 

mes, before 1900! 

“For goodness’ sake! 
ae we—not New York?” 
‘You're at the Casino in Central Park. 
. wed to be frightfully -chic—and the 
od's still excellent.” Carl explained as 

Paid the taxi man. 

.t was the oddest place—rooms fur- 
: with red leather chairs, a corridor 
with pictures of famous beauties, 
reed baseball stars. The whole place 
ane as though ladies with huge hats 
Uny waists would walk right out of it. 
we came to the restaurant with a 


Where on earth 


If you are looking for a way to increase 
your income or allowance without interfer- 
ing with other duties, won’t you join us? We 
want you too, to use the money-making op- 
portunities of our Club and to enjoy its at- 
tractive gifts. 


You may add to your income every day in 
the Rainbow Club whether you are business- 
girl, home girl, ‘‘shut-in,’’ young married 
woman who has not yet accumulated house- 
hold cares, or the busiest of housekeepers 
without any special training or cost for 
equipment, too. 


Ruth Groelle joined the Rainbow Club to 
add to a fund for her Hope Chest and trous- 
seau. Mrs. Mix depends almost entirely 
upon her telephone and thus attends to her 
Club work without neglecting social and 
home duties or the babies. 


Write to Helen Willard, or simply fill in 
and mail the coupon to her. Even if you 
have never earned a penny, or are naturally 
timid, she will show you how the Rainbow 
Club will bring the fairy Pot of Gold within 
your reach and help to make your dreams 
come true. 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club 


Please send me full 


information about your spare-time money-making 
plan, without obligation to me 
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Miss Ruth Greelle, Wisconsin : 


Mrs. C. F. Mix, Mlineis 
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very soft jazz orchestra—made up of 
girls in velvet trousers and red coats! 

“Tt’s awfully quiet—too bad to make 
you give up the gay whirl—but I’m rather 
tired—and I know darn well you are be- 
cause you look it,’ Carl remarked as we 
were directed to a table. 

“Don’t be silly. I adore quiet places 
if the man I’m with is amusing. But 
how did you ever happen to come here?” 

“T haven’t an idea. But I decided I'd 
take you some place you'd never been— 
and where you wouldn’t start howling for 
a drink right away. You can’t get one 
here.” 

“Well, I like it. You didn’t think I 
would, did you? It’s not a bit like New 
York though, and I wouldn't live outside 
of New York for anything!” 

“And I wouldn’t live in it for 
thing.” 

“That’s so. You did say you came 
from somewhere in Jersey, didn’t you? 
I only have your office address. What’s 
the name of the town?” I asked. I didn’t 
know much about where he lived or what 
he’d done—or anything 

“Claremont, New Jersey 
ban town. I live with my uncle, a con- 
ventional president of a National bank. 
My aunt plays bridge, we go driving on 
Sunday, even to church sometimes—do 
everything that’s not typically New 
York.” Carl paused a minute, and be- 
came serious Mother and father died 
within a year of each other when I was 
eight Then I went to prep school—the 
War—and _ business 
fool to cut college—but— 

There was a tiny 
began ordering dinner 
and roast duck. Awfully good 
orders really well That's more 
most men can do 

“When we've finished that, you're 
going back to college—drive up in a han- 
or something that'll give you a lot 
of fresh air, and then you're going to bed. 
Be there by ten!’ 

“What on earth are 
Carl? I’m not a_ two-year-old 
You = 

‘Well, if you’re not, you certainly must 
have acted like one the past two weeks 
It’s made you like a two-hundred-year- 
old woman. You're going to do what I 
tell you. You look like the devil—and 
you're going to stop being a silly little 
nut. You're going to get to bed tonight 
and you're going to sleep!”’ 

I began to laugh at him, but before I 
had time to answer something particu- 
larly snooty, Carl announced: “I’m 
taking the 10:52 train to Claremont, any- 
way. Next time I see you, it'll probably 
be the 12:22. That’s the last train out.” 

“No wonder you don’t know any clubs, 
or half the shows in town—if you com- 
mute! So, you're going to know me on 
a time schedule?” 

“Hm-m—that or no way.” 

We did drive around Central Park for 
half an hour, but I only succeeded in 
postponing going to bed by that half 
hour and making Carl take one train 
later. The next time we have dinner 
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things going during the term than to stay 
up twenty-four hours a day cramming at 
the end. 

In fact Ann and Louise and I are all 
on the reform path. 

I’m worried about Louise, she’s be- 
coming so utterly wrapt up in Tom. I 
don’t believe any one should get so ab- 
sorbed in a man. She’s only twenty- 
three and she’ll be married in June. I 
can’t imagine what she'll do after that. 
She doesn’t seem to know exactly either. 
And when she won’t have her long line 
of men to play with—and she’s utterly 
married—I should think she’d be bored 
to death. 

I'd detest marrying before I was 
twenty-six. You've got to meet and 
know every type of man, or how on earth 
can you be absolutely sure that you're 
actually attached to the kind of person 
who can always hold you? 

But I can’t see this theory of Roger’s 
and Kenneth’s—that you can’t know any- 
thing unless you “drink deep.” It’s ab- 
surd to think you can’t know a man un- 
less you live with him. You can have 
all the experience and insight into people 
and things without going the very limit. 
It’s dumb to say you can’t tell whether 
water’s hot or cold without diving to the 
bottom of it 

But I never can answer men when they 
argue that it’s a rotten trick to play with 
them, and flirt, and lead them on and on 
—and then renig. There's something in 
it. But every girl can’t plunge. Men 
never see that side of it. After all, if 
they're so dumb as to take us out all the 
time, and dash around in cars, it isn't 
entirely a girl’s fault if they get rest- 
less 


February 10. 
\ ELL, I certainly ought to feel 
crushed! Leonard came up last 
night about seven. After Id finished tell- 
ing him how darn good-looking his Miami 
tan was, he said we were going to the 
Madison for dinner. I'd been there so 
much lately that I said I was sick of the 
place 
“Well, where then? 
“Isn't there some place else? 
know what I want to do exactly. 
did you get tickets for?” 
“Greenwich Village Theater.” 
“But I’ve seen it. I went last week 
with Ken.” 
“What the devil do you want to do, 
then?” 
“We'll go, stupid. You haven't 
the thing. It’s alright.” 
“You know I és 
“We've got to eat first, and we are 
going to see the whatcha-ma-call-it. Don’t 
just stand there, Leonard!” 
“Well, where do you want to go?” 
“T told you, I don’t care.” 
‘“‘Well—we're just where we were be- 
fore. If you don’t care, come on—we'll 
go to a Fifth Avenue Childs. I don’t 
want to park here any longer.” 
We went to a Fifth Avenue Childs. 
We saw the play. 
“You looked bored to death—I'm sorry 
I dragged you down to this thing you’ve 
seen,” Len remarked quite apologetically. 
If he said that once he said it a dozen 
times. 
“Of course I’m bored!” 
And then Leonard got mad. 


The Crillon?” 
I don’t 
What 
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After the theater we decided to ride 
We went way out toward New Rochelle 
somewhere. 

Leonard was awfully peeved. I didn't 
blame him such a lot, but it had been 
stupid. And I’d wanted to do something 
different. I'd counted on Len’s producing 
it. He had before. 

“There's something funny the matter 
with you, Helen.” Leonard finally came 
out of his sulk. ‘ 

“What do you mean—‘funny’?” 

“Who've you been playing with 
lately?” 

I told him everybody I could think of 

“Well,” he grunted after a minute or 
two, “you're in love with one of them. 
That’s what’s the matter with you.” 

I still can’t imagine where he got that 
idea! 

“You're simply insane 
with anybody. 


I’m not in love 
Haven't ever had a thrill 
from any one.” I stated it very definitely, 

“Alright. You wait and see.” 

And Leonard slid further down behind 
the wheel, and tore like the very devil 
back to New York. ; 

As if there was any one to be in love 
with! Every one’s so frightfully young— 
or else simply not interested, or some- 
thing. Since that fool studio party Dave 
Tetlow hasn’t had the nerve to try to 
date me—nor Les Stoddard for that mat- 
ter. I haven't even seen either of them. 
so those two are out \s for Chester 
Falk—there isn’t a chance of my ever 
being in love with Ches. though I'm not 
going to tell Father s And just the 
thought of Carl Sherwood with his in- 
sufferable superiority ikes me furious 
I've about decided playing with him isn't 
worth the irritation. Roger DeLano. of 
course, is a dear. but he’s in love with 
Ann. I'm sure of that And as for 
Kenneth Prouty—well, Ken’s the most 
exciting man I know—vet. I wouldn't be 
in love with him for anything. He’s not 
that kind. He’s as mad about being free 
as Iam. He thinks just the way I do— 
that you're awfully shut in if you get 
married—at least, until you're tired of 
everything else. 


February 11 
HUGE white envelope came this 
morning in the mail. Inside was 4 
big white sheet of paper with a little 
clipping pasted in the middle telling how 
a scientist in Austria had discovered that 
excessive cigaret smoking makes hair 
grow profusely on women’s faces and 
lips! I did dash for a mirror after I got 
back to my room from breakfast! And 
the other thing was a folder about a 
special de /ux trip to Europe 
Nothing else in it. The envelope was 
addressed in Carl’s big, square, schoolboy 
writing. I don’t see the point of the 
travel catalogue. I did say something 
about adoring to go to Europe next 
year I wonder what goes on? 
Ann and Louise and I have had a 
enormous argument about men. I maint 
tained that no matter where you were, OF 
what the man was like. you were per 
fectly safe—that no girl can really get 
into a scrape unless she wants to. | 
Ann thinks so too, but Louise doesnt 
“There’s a man, a senior right up a 
college that I bet you couldn’t bluff; that 
is unless he wanted you to. I think 
you're too darn sure ol yourself, Helen. 
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think I’d ever be scared 


dey little college man, do you? Any- 


is he? 
ve know him. Name’s Gerald 
’s in Dave Tetlow’s frat. And 
rible. He’s almost been 
kicked out of college, and he’s supposed 
to play with the most awful girls Dave 
gid absolutely no decent girl could go 
gt with him—and ever come back as it 


he’s simply 


, al and I both howled at that. It 
noyed Louise a little. She stuck to her 
int though. I finally said: 

“Well, anyway, Louise, I'd like to meet 
this risque snake 1 know darn well I 
quld go out with him and come back 
with him too!” And Ann agreed. 

Tm a little bit tired, somehow. And 
» awfully funny thing happened. I was 
talking to Carl on the phone this noon— 
he wanted to see me Sunday—and I 
darted to tell him I was dating with 
Kenneth when my voice just didn't make 
asound. I couldn’t say anything louder 
than a whisper. Carl thought we’d been 
disconnected. I got Ann to call him 
hack and explain. He was worried to 
dath—said my throat must be awfully 
tad or something—got all excited about 
whether I'd been smoking Marquis lately. 
But my voice was alright in half an hour, 
@ it doesn’t matter. It’s ridiculous to 
get so upset over nothing at all! 


February 12. 

N o'clock on Sunday night 

I had a date with Kenneth to hear 
him read his play to me this afternoon. I 
umived at his apartment about half-past 
for. It'd been pouring. I'd had a 
inghtful time getting a taxi, and I was 
dripping wet. 

It was so good to sit down on a very 
nondescript, sinking, old divan in front of 
afire, and have Ken bring me a hy-ball. 
It's always exciting when men are solicit- 
us and careful of you. Ken was sweet 
about it. He fixed my hat so it would 
dry without going utterly out of shape. 
He gave me a cigaret, and I curled up 
and dropped my head back on the arm of 
the lounge. I began to feel almost sleepy 
—I was so warm, and tingly, and cared 
for, I'd never seen Ken protective be- 
lore. He did it adorably. Finally he sat 
down on the floor in front of the fire. 

We just watched the flames, and 
made those silly remarks every one does 
about how fascinating the fire is, and 
how you can’t work when you're watch- 
ing one. 

Ken's hair curled so perfectly, and 

so nicely rumpled as he sat there, 

I suddenly put my hand out and 

. to ruffle it up. 

‘Suppose you hate having your hair 
touched—just the way most men do?” I 
teally didn’t care whether he did or not, 
Just then. 

Ken didn’t say a word. But he sud- 
denly caught my hand and pressed his 

against it. He did it so well—turned 
ao kissed the palm and the tips 

my ingers. There’s nothing quite so 

“ating as having your palm _ kissed, 
somehow. It makes you feel so—potent. 

en, I'm so frightfully contented— 


Tfinally got my hand away. 
€n got up and sat down beside 


me. He looked very serious. And his 
hand trembled a little when he lit a 
cigaret. 

“You're a cold little devil, Helen,” he 
remarked casually enough. 

“Not really.” I’d heard this line be- 
fore. I never did get a great thrill out 
of petting. 

“Helen, haven’t you a mad desire to go 
places and see things—Paris—and live in 
a great shadowy studio and meet the 
crowds of people who work over there— 
and then go to Egypt, and Florence, and 
travel months on the desert, and go to 
India, and China, Russia and -” 

“I'd adore it and adore it.” I suddenly 
sat up. We both leaned toward the fire 
with elbows on our knees and watched 
the flames 

We talked and talked 
Ken’s been in Europe a lot 
mously excited 

‘But, Ken, it’s silly to talk about it— 
I can’t go now—can't until next summer 
when Father can leave his old paper mill 
long enough to go over perhaps. I cer- 
tainly can’t just dash off alone!” I sighed 

“Why not? You aren't the kind of 
girl who wants to go to Paris just to buy 
clothes and then follow the route of 
Cook’s tour with Aunty or something. 
Why can’t you go? You'll never know 
Europe unless you live there, unless you 
go free to live and act and love.” 

What Ken said was true. Id 
going to Europe that way. 

‘Ken, you’re mad. You know Id give 
my soul to go any other way, but it sim- 
ply isn’t so , 

“For God's sake, Helen 
rupted and then stopped 

Then for at least an hour he talked 
about Paris—places to dance—the opera 
—men he knew there who would like me 
—villas in Florence It was perfectly 
intriguing. 

“Helen, I'm sailing for Europe the end 
of next month to get material for a new 
play. You're going with me.” 

“But Ken ss 

Ken had me suddenly bent back across 
his knees and was kissing my throat, my 
eyes, my lips—I couldn’t breathe 

It always works. I just suddenly 
turned very relaxed—I didn’t stir—I 
didn’t even think—I became a blank. 
And Ken let me go. 

“Helen, you do love me? 
mean that—that horrible 
then?” 

“Ken, I never loved any man in all my 
life—I never even thought I did, but re 

“You'll never love any one till you've 
felt passion—till you’ve drunk deep 
You're coming with me——” 

I got up and went over to the radio 
and began to fuss with the dials. Ken- 
neth got up too, and went in to brush 
his hair. 

We went to dinner. I felt very still; 
very thrilled; and yet very, very cool 

During dinner, Ken talked about some 
people he knew who had a villa just out- 
side of Florence—up on a hill that he'd 
get for the spring. He said they were 
“awfully good eggs—he an artist, she a 
writer. They'd been living together for 
four years. And they were so free, and 
so utterly attractive, because they had to 
be—to hold each other.” 

We finished dinner rather soon. We 
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Your Arms 


should be hair free—but smooth 
For beauty’s sake keep arms, as well as 
underarms, hair free and softly smooth. 
You need not use the razor. For science 
now offers you a dainty new cream 
called Neet that removes hair with al- 
most unbelievable ease and speed—by 
dissolving it. 

Applied to hair blemished surfaces, Neet 
acts on hair at the roots—softens it so 
that clear, cool water rinses it away. 
Entirely unlike shaving, Neet leaves no 
harsh stubble or darkened skin. Instead, 
skin takes on surprising new beauty and 
whiteness— becomes as smooth as the 
petals of a rose. And you escape the 
coarse regrowth common when the razor 
is used. 

Test Neet just once. Discover why 
women everywhere now use it to remove 
unwanted hair from arms, underarms 
and legs. Your druggist or department 
store carries Neet in the ready-to-use, 
liberal size 50c tubes. One test will 
amaze and delight you. Hannibal 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo, 
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Ask your NEET dealer for IMMAC 
also. It's the white cream deodorant 
that rida underarm perspiration of 
odor--inguring personal fragrance 
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went out and walked toward Fifth Ave- 
nue. We wandered along for about fif- 
teen minutes. Then Kenneth suddenly 
hailed a cab. 

“Drive along Riverside Drive,” he or- 


| dered 


All the way up to college, Kenneth’s 
lips kissed my throat or my fingers. It 


——NEXT MONTH. 


wasn't till the cab had stopped th: 

denly turned to him and kissed him, = 
“I'll write you tomorrow, Ken. You've 

fascinated me today. I think——” 
Before I could finish, Kenneth broke in 





eagerly: “We'll be in Florence jn five 
weeks and I'll make you love me mad} 
Helen x y, 








Helen finds life not so simple as a mere “yes” or “no,” 
The next instalment of WILD is a continuation of her 
amazingly frank revelation of how the collegiate crowd plays 


with New York night life. 


——— 











The Beaux Arts Ball 


—continued from page 21 


introduced the two men, “to~meet your 
husband again at the Beaux Arts.” 

“Quite charming,” Celia agreed, glad of 
having the pitch which she had been 
tempted to set, given by the other 
woman. “Such a relief to be able to chat 
with him on a platonic basis.” 

“We don’t find that so difficult, do we, 
Jack?” Rhoda said as she slipped the 


| well-shaped fulness of her arm through 


| door, Celia did not detect it. 


her fiancé’s. 

“I spose not,” Celia supplied, adding to 
Jack’s confusion rather than relieving it. 

“We must have a long chat some day 
soon,” Rhoda went on calmly, “and you 
must tell me all of Jack’s bad habits.” 

The nerve of the woman! 

If there was any relief in Jack’s ex- 
pression as he followed the imposing, al- 
most majestic, beauty of Rhoda out the 
She sorted 
over the strewn impressions Rhoda had 
left with her, patted them into a neat, 
even-ended bundle and popped the lot 
into a single pigeonhole of her mind. 
That was the type he had chosen, was it? 
Celia knew it well. It belonged to clubs, 
went in for movements, overawed mere 
feminine willingness and efficiency at 
committee meetings by the assurance and 
volume of its spoken ideas, and, when it 
got older, wore masculine clothes and an 
abrupt manner. It was not usually 
blessed with the measure of beauty Celia 
readily granted Rhoda. 


ELIA was absently heaping up these 

deductions from the type to which she 
had assigned Rhoda, when Jack most sur- 
prisingly cut in on her dance. 

“Look here, Celia,” he said, a sort of 
low earnestness playing through the pre- 
occupation of his manner, “may I take 
you home—whenever you're ready to go, 
of course?” 

“Why, what’s happened to Rhoda?” 
Celia asked, immediately guessing what 
had happened. 

“She’s gone 
sently. 

“Gracious!” Celia said, her tone quiet 
in anticipation. ‘Don’t tell me you quar- 
reled about me!” 

“Ves, we did,” Jack told her with re- 
luctance. “Did you like her, Celia?” 

“IT thought she was quite beautiful,” 
she said. 

Jack told the taxi driver to tour the 
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home,” he told her ab- 


park once before he went to Celia’s ad- 
dress. 

“It’s the first time she’s ever been un- 
reasonable,” Jack said out of a clear sky 

“That s a feminine failing, Jack,” she 
said quietly. “I thought you learned that 
irom me. 

“What does she mean, Celia?” he 
asked, with the naive appeal of a boy 
puzzled by his first vision of the intricacy 
of human relations. “Is it wrong for us 
to be together? Of course it isn’t.” 

“You stuck up for me then,” Celia 
said, concealing her interest under a man- 
ner of merely gracious attention. 

“Of course I did,” Jack explained. 
“That was what made her tell me I'd 
better take you home.’ 

“Oh, that’s why you offered your ser- 
vices,” Celia said in mock enlightenment. 
“Because you were told to.” 

“Certainly not,” he contradicted. “I 
wanted to take you home. I wanted to 
talk to you. I don’t know anything about 
women and you do, and you always were 
the only person I could tell my troubles 
to anyway.” 

“T’'ll tell you a secret,” said Celia 
softly. “Women do that sort of thing 
largely as a matter of investigation, even 
though they may not know it. They 
want to see what a man will do.” 

“Tf I thought what I’m telling you was 
doing any good, I wouldn't give my sex 
away. But I don't you believe 
what I’m telling you—either that, or you 
don’t dare act on it. You'll be just as 
miserable next time and you'll be so 
frightened of losing Rhoda that——” 

“Just a sort of puppy,” Jack inter- 
rupted and, while Celia could not see his 
expression, she knew by the note of 
amusement in his voice that his eyes were 
twinkling with laughter and that he was 
grinning tolerantly 

At the street just above Celia’s, the 
driver showed no sign of slowing down 
for the next turn. 

“The next is mine, Jack,” Celia re 
marked. “Better tell him—these men 
have such short memories nowadays. 

Jack slid the window back and shouted 
something into the iciness of the night. 
The response was immediate. The driver 
turned his wheel sharply, the rear wheels 
locked on the ice and the car skitte 
sidewise. Celia cried out and shrank 
against Jack, who had just time to mut- 
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“ell make it.” Then the slewing 
nd crashed into the curbstone; there 
< a sharp sound of shattering spokes, 
i the cab fell on its side with con- 
asive violence. ; 
Celia’s first hope in the appalling 
that closed in on the echoes of her 
was that she would faint. She lay 
‘her bruised side under a dead, limp 
sat that was Jack. The motor had 
ged running and the bundle of over- 
4 visible through the crazy angle of 
s front window gave no sound or move- 
nt. Then, as she opened her mouth 
gream again, a trickle of something 
am fell on her hand and ran down over 
, The first horror of realization 
wed her for only a moment beiore 
vol, swift instinct sent her into action. 
She wriggled gently out from under 
ik and crouched with her feet on the 
wealk through the broken window. As 
w» hoisted herself through the vacancy 
{the opposite frame, she felt a sliver of 
«s take a running bite along the flesh 
iher leg, but the grace with which she 
mg her legs to the top side of the cab 
si vaulted to the pavement was unim- 
eu. 
Swiftly she ran the few steps to her 
sartment house, roused the night man 
wed dragged him, drowsy and stumbling, 
lack to'the wreck. They forced the top 
wr of the cab together and somehow, 
by desperate and efficient efforts of un- 


















mspected strength, Jack was extracted 
om the silent darkness below. The 
man’s interest was now concen-| 





ied on the taxi driver and Celia found | 
self stumbling backwards toward the 
wartment, dragging Jack’s limpness by 
ie shoulders while his heels clicked and | 
nitled over the sidewalk. So completely 
d she accept the supposition that she 
mas the only person in the whole, sleep- 
ig city to help him, that she was almost 
Satled out of her grip of his armpits 
mien the superintendent, scantily clad, 
picked up Jack’s legs and helped her into 
te elevator with him. 










RAY light seeped around the edges 
of the window shades when the 
actor finally came out of Jack’s room, 
bt the expression of anxiety on Celia’s 
lute was already too deep to be altered 
by his gravity. 
‘He'll live—no doubt about that.” he| 
wsured her, “but his right eye—he may | 
mit see out of that, and he’ll be scarred | 
—always.” 
Celia dropped her head and murmured. | 
you,” for want of anything | 
tetter to say. 
Alter the doctor had gone, Celia went 
mo the bedroom and stood looking at 
pale fragment of face and one closed 
§, visible among the swathing of band- 
ws. he stood at the foot of the bed 
mt along time, oblivious of the aches of 
y, the ruin of her costume and 
& two tears — gathered in each un- 
eye, then tumbled ov > edge 
Wher cheeks and ran away. lata 
ed maid showed the nurse into 
hinted 3 me minutes later, Celia had 
Mm an awkward heap on the floor. 
i the Sense that afternoon. Her ring 
t-bell roused Celia from deep 
ai hyp couch in the living room, 
d barely time to slip into a| 
“wrapper when Rhoda. composedly | 
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amused and imposing, preceded the maid 
between the portiéres. 

‘Oh, how d’you do?” Celia said sleep- 
ily I don’t know whether Jack’s awake 
and there’s not a lot of him to be seen 
even if he is. I'll find out.’ 

But Rhoda seated herself comfortably 
in a chair and kept her burning 
with something that was not unadulter- 
ited intelligence, on Celia’s 

I admire your presence of 
Rhoda said 

How dyou mean?” Celia asked. 

“T mean that you thought to have Jack 
brought here instead of sending him to 
a hospital,” Rhoda went on 

‘Well, the streets aren’t exactly swarm- 
ing with ambulances at three in the morn- 
ing, and we were lucky enough to be a 
from the front door when it hap- 
pened,” Celia explained, unable to call 
up the will to combat. “You can have 
him taken wherever you like in a day 
or two.’ 

“T shall, if you don’t mind,” Rhoda 
said. “I should be much more alarmed 
by the ethics of this renewal—of living 
arrangements—if you two had never been 
married.” 

“T hadn't really thought of the ethics,” 
Celia said a little wearily, ‘and I confess 
I don’t know why you insist on them.” 
Then, as a reckless afterthought, she 
idded, “Unless you think I'm trying to 
get Jack away from you.” 

“You've changed your mind since last 
night then?’ Rhoda inquired pleasantly. 

I've changed my mind too. Last night 
I didn’t care. I was willing to let you try 
to get him back, but now I think I shall 
take him after all—in spite of your—ah 
—presence of mind.” 

“Oh, that’s what you meant by my 
presence of mind,” Celia exclaimed, her 
suddenly alert. “Do you realize 
that the man was nearly killed last night? 
Do you realize that he lost nearly all the 
blood in his veins and if it hadn’t hap- 
pened that I wasn’t hurt and could go to 
get help, he might have bled to death out 
on the street?” Celia shuddered invol- 
untarily at her own words but made her- 
self go on. “Do you realize he’s marked 
for life and that he may—he may 2 

“T shouldn’t elaborate more than I had 
to,” Rhoda said, rising. “I shall see him 
now, if I may.” 

Celia saw red. 

“He'll probably be blind in one eye— 
forever,” she blurted out. “For God’s 
sake, go in and see him, take him away, 
do anything you want, but be nice to him 
and don’t tell him he’s disfigured—yet.” 

Rhoda smiled as she rose to her feet 

“It would be frightful to be married to 
a man with a scarred face and one eve 
gone, wouldn't it?” she said. “And if I be- 
lieved you, I might not even go in to see 
him, poor dear.” 


She knocked 


eyes, 


mind,” 


step 


eyes 


softly at the door and 
disappeared into the room. When Celia, 
busy with dressing and the solemn ex- 
amination of her various cuts and black- 
and-blue decided Rhoda had been 
with Jack long enough for his endurance, 
she went to his room. Jack was asleep 
again and Rhoda was gone. 
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wy woke up next morning so re- 


A freshed that her 
another arrogant 
colored by 


anticipation of 
visit from Rhoda 
a healthy anger. 


was 
And when 
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the morning passed, yielding the doctor as 
Jack’s only visitor, and the afternoon 
waned without Rhoda, Celia’s anger 
turned with equal energy on her failure 
to come. 

Jack’s bandages had receded, revealing 
his mouth, chin and the whole left side 
of his face 

‘You look so fresh and clean and 
sweet,” Jack told her, “and you act much 
more as though you knew what you were 
doing than that lugubrious nurse.” 

Celia smiled at the warmth of satis- 
faction in his brown eye and suddenly 
knew that it was she herself, not Rhoda 
or the doctor, who must tell him how he 
had been marked by the accident. 

“Rhoda should be here soon, shouldn’t 
she?” she said easily. 

The content of Jack’s expression did 
not change as he looked straight at the 
wall beyond the foot of his bed. 

“T love your room,” Jack said, ignoring 
her remark about Rhoda, “but one thing 
worries me. There’s a picture gone from 
that wall—I could tell by the unfaded 
square in the middle of it. What was it?” 

“Just a picture of a man,” Celia told 
him 

“A man? A man you're in love with?” 
he asked with quiet concern. 

“T don’t know,” Celia said, with a short 
laugh. “I rather fancy that may be the 
trouble.” 

“And you took it down so I wouldn't 
see it?’’ he accused her gently. 

“Perhaps,” Celia said lightly. “I think 
it’s so dismal to have to stare at other 
people’s things when you're in bed. I’m 
going to change the water on these 
flowers. Then I'll come back.” 

While Celia was at the sink, snipping 
and arranging jonquils, the maid gave her 
a registered packet. It was addressed to 
Jack, with Rhoda’s name in the upper 
left-hand corner. 

“For you,” Celia said, tossing the 
packet cn the bed near- his hand and pro- 
ceeding to put down the vase and jostle 
its contents deftly. 

Jack squinted at the return address in 
the corner without touching the packet. 

“From Rhoda,” he said, in a tone that 
told Celia nothing. “Would you open it 
and read it to me. I don’t like reading, 
this way.” 

Celia, out of his sight, winced a little 
at his last remark. 

“Don’t you think you’d better do it 
yourself?” she asked. 

“No,” he said, with as much decision 
as his weariness allowed. “I'd rather you 
did, if you will. I think I know what’s 
in it and I'd like you to, too.” 

Celia silently broke the seal, undid 
layers of paper, and when she raised the 
single written sheet, a wad of cotton fell 
to the floor, carried by the weight inside. 

“That’s the ring, I expect,” Jack said 
as Celia shot him a blank look of surprise. 
“Ts there a note?” 

““Tack:’” Celia read, “‘I hope you 
enjoy the result of your obstinacy. I 
only wonder why I ever gave you a sec- 
ond chance to * Oh, Jack,” she broke 
off, “don’t you think you'd better read 
this to yourself? It’s not very long.” 

“No, please, Celia,” he said with feeble 
firmness. 

“*T only wonder why I ever gave you 
a second chance to defend Celia’s brazen- 
ness to me. I dare say she will even 
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deny that she told me you 
would 

Celia bent her hea 
ment, as if she wer: 
Rhoda's _illegibility 
racing for a plausible 
next words. 

“That's probably abx 
and having my fac: 
said quietly 

Celia looked up 
anger. 

“What did she 
manded. 

“She said you told 
happened to me,” J 
fected simplicity 
it, even though she t! 
talking for—for you 
the doctor told n 
morning.” 

“Jack!” Celia exclaimed, her eyes 
looking straight into the unfaltering 
search of his single brown one as her 
hand went straight his and held it, 

He continued to look from one to the 
other of her steady eyes, their usually 
vague violet now clear and spirited, and 
only the least bit softened by something 
deep within them 

“T hoped they'd look like that—your 
eyes,” he said at last, his voice gentle 
and calm. “No curling up inside with 
disgust and—better than that—no pity, 
Now I must go through life saying: 
‘Damn me for a fool a year ago, and 
damn the man in that picture.’” 

He looked at the wall beyond the fost 
of his bed, at the place where the pictur 
had hung, and with all his strength re 
turned the pressure of Celia’s hand in his 

“Celia, does he love you too?” 

The softness spread upward from the 
depths of her eyes as she looked at him 

“T don’t know,” she said gently. “Does 
he?” 

He turned his head to find her lips very 
close to his—fresh, warm lips, a little 
parted so that a fragrance whose familiar. 
ity he had never forgotten escaped from 
them. 

It was the nurse’s knock on the door 
that finally interrupted an embrace which, 
in spite of its awkwardness, showed m0 
sign of dissolution 

“The patient's valet has just brought 
his things,” she said through the crack m 
the door which Celia allowed her. “May 
I bring them in?” 

“Oh, yes, do,” Celia said, as happily 
as though the nurse were bearing tafe 
and long expected gifts. “All except that 
red-velvet wrapper,” Celia added. “The 
patient has decided to give that up. 

“The patient has done no such thing, 
Jack croaked unimpressively from the 
bed. “That’s the only thing he needs to 
make him happy.” 

“T think he ought to have it if he wants 
it.’ the nurse whispered earnestly @ 
Celia. 

“All 
mising 
darling, if you w 
I'll divorce you 
elbows just do sor 

The nurse inspe 
obvious concern 

“T could trin 
seriously, “and put 
hardly notice it.” 
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Be Good, Sweet Maid 


oval face with a delicate color that was 
really lovely if one bothered to look 
closely. The features were good, but 
they effaced themselves because of eyes 
ihat were interesting but not interested. 
And somehow, the image faded out with 
an aching misery into the face of the 
provocatively dimpling girl who had 
smiled at the tanned man. After all, 
even though he had spoken to her, he 
didn’t look like the kind of a man who 
was in the habit of pick 
ing up girls. His 
had been ingenu 
ously friendly 

And suddenly, Mary 
understood the aching 
misery. She was twenty- 
ix years old 

It is said that when a 
ian is drowning, his 
whole life flashes before 
him, pitilessly baring 
facts about himself that 
he had either forgotten 
or pushed aside 

But to a woman, that 
feeling comes when she 
looks at herself in the 
mirror and realizes that 
she has arrived at what- 
ever age she happens to 
be without a love affair 
to give a sparkle to her 
eyes and an expectant 
curve to her lips 

Mary looked at 
self hard and _ long 
There was only one 
thing to do, and she did 
it. She threw herself on 
the bed and started to 
cry as she had not cried for many a day. 

Tears of disappointment are futile; of 
sympathy, gracious; of sorrow, consoling. 
But tears that come with dry gulps to 
rack the mind and sear the heart. and rip 
away a disciplined mask, only expose a 
suffocating loneliness 

Mary’s head throbhed. She kept her 
face buried in the pulow, and gradually 
the rigidity of her body lessened. The 
gulps stopped. She bit her lips, and the 
mask came back, slowly, painfully. And 
with a determined gesture that was al- 
most one of impatience, she decided to get 
up and do some work 

Mechanically she opened her bag for 
the brief case in which she had stuffed 
various letters that demanded attention. 
She had brought them along, knowing 
from previous visits to Atlantic City that 
her days would be merely a repetition of 
solitary meals and solitary walks 

After four years of it now, her work 
had become routine. When Mary was 
twenty-two, she had applied at a news- 
paper office and, strangely enough for a 
graduate from a school of journalism, im- 
mediately obtained work. There had been 
a job open as assistant to the woman who 
wrote the Mae Dae column, and Mary 
took it joyously. Six months later, the 
then Mae Dae left to accompany her hus- 
band, an advertising man, to Europe. The 
assistant had done her work so well and 
so conscientiously that she was automati- 


eyes 
too 


her- 
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cally given the entire responsibility, and 
at twenty-two, found herself ordained an 
authority on affairs of the heart for the 
space of a single syndicated column every 
day. 

At first, Mary had thought that news- 
paper work would be glamorously roman- 
tic, especially as to contacts. But most 
of the men in the office were indifferently 
matter of fact. She had known no one in 
New York when she had come there from 


*“*May I introduce myself,’”’ he said 


a small town upstate, and while she made 
acquaintances, she had no friends. She 
had few opportunities to meet men, and 
she wasn’t the type to create opportuni- 
ties for meeting them. Those she came 
across in business were too old, and, with 
her mind growing apace, the young men 
she met outside seemed by comparison 
too callow 

She was pretty, but negatively so be- 
cause no one had ever told her extrava- 
gantly that she was pretty. So, perhaps 
because of the work which kept her in a 
single-grooved train of thought, she un- 
consciously patterned herself on the 
image that day by day she held up to the 
cigaret-smoking, pocket-flask-drinking 
generation. 

Mary opened her brief case and as she 
did so, saw on the flap the rules she had 
pasted there during the time she was an 
assistant, as guidance in answering let- 
ters. She re-read them slowly: 

1. Don’t use daring make-up. 
will think you’re cheap. 

2. Be careful not to wear extreme 
clothes. They create an unfavorable im- 
pression. 

3. Don’t smile at or talk to a man to 
whom you haven’t been introduced. He 
will assume you're the kind of girl that 
can be picked up. 

4. Cultivate your mind. Read good 
books. Keep up with daily events so 
that you will be able to carry on inter- 
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she on her Coat, 
figuring that 
wou nake 
bette But as she went 
t I irror to put on 
she saw her m- 
isingly straight 
0b bed hair 
trom being 
on the pillow; 
and nose were 
‘r lips a woebe 
purple, and be 
sport dress looked 
1 as she did. 
ith a muffled sob at 
sight, the brown eyes 
e rebelliously grim. 
as though not 
give herself a chance 
change her mind, she 
iffed the two weeks 
vacation salary into her 
and went down in 
the elevator to a beauty 
shop she had seen aé- 
vertised in the hotel. 
I want a_ shingle” 
she the attendant, 
ind a manicure. Ca 
you take care of me 


because 


tears 


ICKI 


purs 
purse 


told 


right away?” 

The attendant glanced at the appoint- 
ment pad and then up again at Mary. 
“Mademoiselle wishes a facial too?” 

"a. 

“And a henna rinse? 

= 

“And a marcel? 

“Yes.” 

“This way please 
Paulette.” 

White uniformed girls crowded around 
Her hair was washed, rinsed, waved. Her 
face was creamed sped, smoothed, and 
it seemed in the relaxing process that 
brain was undergoing the same treatment. 
Finally Yvonne, the manicurist, was the 
only one left, and as she completed ber 
rites she looked at Mary critically. 

“You know, dearie,” she lisped, “that 
you look awful pale like. Why don't you 
try our Amour rouge and lipstick? It 
comes in the perfume too, Viviense 
Vane, the musical star you know, wa 
here just a hours ago and she 
loaded up with it. She had on a 
dress and honest, you're really both the 
same type.” 

Recklessly plasti 
der. rouge. lipstick 

“Can I buy any 
she asked. 

“Yeah, why do: 
down-stairs? Ask for 
of mine and tell her I sent ya. 


Kathleen, Yvonne, 


coupla 


Mary bought pow 
nd perfume. “ 
lothes around here! 


you try the shop 


Mimi—she’s a fn 
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Mary bought a red dress. A slim wisp 
with a cream shawl to match, 
eft in her purse just enough to pay 
biil. 

ely hugging the parcels, she 

hack to her room and experimented. 
- were two hours of doubt and un- 
’ inty, and finally a timid pride. And 









meet kiss Milad she went down into the dining room. 
h girls why MN The head waiter himself hurried up and 
they don't her to a table not too far from nor 
n't respect Mlluejgo close to the orchestra. She looked 





* and seeing the attention of sev- 







sharply be. : men focused on her, became fright- 
‘ain for np Med She wondered if her make-up had 
€ sensible ef and glanced furtively in the 
her coat, of her vanity case 





Her face was glowing from the facial 
Rule No. I to the contrary, there 













S she went Mies an artful color on her lips and cheeks 
to put on to the Amour which, living up to its 
.w her u- contributed an added flush. 

Y straight HB The wisp of flame came to her knees 
ed hair the gleaming length of stockings no 
1 being % explained the focused attention. 
1¢ pillow; Mju, in spite of Rule No. II, once she 
nose were Miisame accustomed to having her knees 
a woebe Midow ber timidity left her. 

and her Mi When she was almost through with her 
ess looked Hi daner, Mary turned to watch the other 
did in the room. With a litile shock 











led sob at Hide saw at the next table the tanned man 
rown eyes Me her early afternoon encounter. At 
wusly grim. Mie fable facing his was the girl who 
ough not Mimiht have been “Blue Eyes” or 
a chance #"Dimples,” talking vivaciously to three 
mind, she MBgcorts, each of whom was very plainly 
vo weeks Mimumored. The tanned man was looking 







into her MBariously at the girl, and Mary’s head 
t down in Miwidenly began to throb again. The 
a beauty Migchestra finished its selection, and 
seen ad- MBihrads of conversation floated over. 

hotel The girl who might have been “Blue 
































shingle,” HB Eyes” or “Dimples” gazed up at the man 
attendant, Him her right with wide-open eyes and 
ire. Can Si mugled, “Honest, Maxie, you’re a panic.” 
> of me M% Mary put her hand to her forehead— 
md forgot the headache at the touch of 
 appoint- Hie soft marcel. Just then the tanned 
at Mary. nn looked in her direction. She caught 
00?” lis eye, and with fingers clenched under 
te table, smiled. Rule No. III was 
lgotten. He stared. Then he bowed 
puzzled recognition. And Mary walked 
wt into the lounge. 
‘ She bought a magazine at the news- 
Yvonne, #3 sand and sat down. A few minutes later 
ke passed by her chair and she dropped 
d around. it magazine. They both bent over to 
ved. Her mick It up. ; 
thed, and _ I beg your pardon,” he said, recover- 
that het Hing it. She thanked him. 
reatment. t's twice in the same afternoon,” 
was the continued, “even if you do look so— 
oe op now. Please,” when he saw 
y » in her manner, “please, I don’t 
ed, that iow any one here or I'd go about it dif- 
lon't you 
ick? It 
Vivienne 
ow, was 
and she 
n a red 
both the 
ixhiails in which to drink success to 
ht pow : Swizzle Stick.” 
» Mat! two Swizzle Sticks!” he said. 
d heres 9 our new work.” 
he shop new work!” I echoed. “I was 
‘a friend You'll go away some- 







- on a little holiday, won’t you, be- 


you begin anything else?” 










ferently. But may I introduce myself?” 

She had been right about his eyes. 
They were ingenuously friendly. She 
smiled and nodded permission for him to 
sit down. 

He was still holding the magazine. 
she put Rule No. IV into action. “What 
do you think of France’s chance to re- 
pay the war loan?” she asked. 

He grinned delightedly. ‘That’s what 
you flappers call having a ‘line,’ isn’t it?” 

Mary smiled weakly and uncompre- 
hendingly, and tried again. 

“What do you think of John Gals- 
worthy?” 

At the quick look he gave her, Mary 
realized her mistake. 

They strolled out on the boardwalk 
after Mary had slipped the cream-colored 
shawl over the wisp of flame. He told 
her about himself. He owned a ranch in 
Southern California. He had stopped 
over in Atlantic City after completing a 
business deal in New York—his first trip 
east—and he was returning west tomor- 
row. He had found the crowds lonesome. 

They stopped in one of the clubs and 
danced. They went somewhere else and 
had something to eat. They talked on 
They strolled back toward the hotel and 
stopped for a moment in one of the little 
rustic and shadowed pavilions that dot 
the boardwalk to look at the ocean. 

It was a hot summer night. The ocean 
was silver and the breeze was soft and 
her hair was marcelled and her dress was 
light as air and they had discovered they 
liked everything the same and he had told 
her she was beautiful and she was saying 
sparkling things and the moon was out 
and—and he kissed her and Mary didn’t 
draw away. For, oh, my sisters, there are 
kisses and kisses. And this one was of 
the latter kind. 

“You’re wonderful,” he breathed 
“Wonderful. Mary, I’m leaving tomor- 
row and I love you ‘ 

Mary, her eyes radiant, suddenly woke 
up. Rule No. V, how did it go? They 
may go around with the girls who kiss 
freely, but And the Mary who knew 
discipline, who for four years had been 
advising “Blue Eyes,” “Perplexed” and 
“Dimples,” tore herself from his arms. 

“You're wonderful,” he repeated. 

“But,” she gasped, as the thousands of 
words she had written sky-rocketed be- 
fore her, ‘do you—do you respect me?” 

He was plainly bewildered. So, as men 
will in moments of mental confusion, he 
expressed himself physically. He drew 
her close to him again. 

“Why,” he answered, “you're the kind 
of girl I’ve been looking for all my life— 
the kind of girl I’ve always wanted to 
marry. Marry me and come back with 
me tomorrow. I love you, Mary. 








—S>Se 


The Love-Maker 


—continued from page 41 


“Not without you,” he answered. 

I drew in a breath over a big heart- 
beat, but I didn’t speak till I’d composed 
myself. 

“Tf you carted your secretary along 
that would spell work,” I laughed, “and 
then it wouldn’t be a holiday.” 

“Well, I’m planning something,” he 
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said. 
didly.” 

“Oh, tell me about it!” I exclaimed. 
“That is, if I’m really in the plan.” 

“You are the plan,” he said, “but it’s 
not to be talked of in a place like this. 
You wouldn't let me bring you here. I 
don’t know why. But is it a reason that 
can keep you from letting me take you 
home? Greenwich Village surely hasn’t 
turned so prudish that a girl mustn’t let 
a man call on her at ten P. M.” 

I laughed again. “To get home at ten 
we'd have to start this minute!” 

“We can start in five minutes 
you want to dance.” 

Come then; and the call may last fif- 
teen minutes or even twenty, if it inter- 
ests me enough!” I promised, laughing; 
though I didn’t feel nearly as casual as I 
tried to sound. 


“It might work out rather splen- 


unless 


HE tiny one-room apartment which I 

shared with Nora Mackail was on 
the second floor of an old rebuilt house. 
It looked onto a paved court and we had 
done all we could to make our quarters 
pretty. Nora was away, so Earl Wade 
and I were sure of quiet as I opened 
the door and led him in. 

“Well, here’s my background!” I an- 
nounced. 

He glanced around smiling. ‘You've 
made the place attractive. Trust you for 
that! You're like me. I don't believe 
you could live in hideous surroundings. 
But how I'd love to give you the most 
beautiful ones possible, oh, beautiful 
Swizzle Stick! Ever since the morning 
when our good Evans introduced us, I 
began to think thoughts about you— 
thoughts that every day it was harder not 
to blurt out. But I vowed to wait till 
we'd finished the book—in peace. Well, 
we have, haven’t we? Now I don’t ask 
for any. more peace—with you. I ask 
for love. What about it?” 

“Oh!” was all I could say. I felt strip- 
ped of the cheap sophistication and “hard- 
boiledness” I’d armored myself with, in 
New York. I was just a little country 
girl so deep in love that I was drowning. 

“What does ‘Oh’ mean?” he asked, 
smiling the smile that I knew so well. 
“Does it mean you like me?” 

“Yes,” I whispered back, so thrilled 
that I could hardly breathe. “Yes, but— 
I didn’t know—I didn’t think you ; 

“Don’t be Victorian, my Swizzle Stick, 
for it doesn’t suit you. You're real. 
You're only a girl, hardly more than a 
child, but there’s the making of a woman 
in you Lois, the woman I’m in love with, 
I swear to you, as I’ve never been in love 
before.” 

It was true then—this divine and magi- 
cal thing! He truly cared as almost un- 
consciously I’d been praying he might 
care. He was asking me to be his wife! 

I let him hold me in his arms, and kiss 
me again and again 

“Tell me, Swizzle Stick,” he said be- 
tween his kisses, “now you're going to be- 
long to me, do you want to go on being 
my secretary as well as my sweetheart, or 
would you rather throw aside work and 
everything practical, for love—loye?” 

“After we—we are married, you mean?’ 
I asked, for I was sure he meant to-.be 
married soon 

He drew back ever so little and, still on 


April McClure’s 


his knees, looked into my face surprised. 

“Married! Darling child!” he ex- 
claimed. “Don’t talk of anything so dull 
and out of date! You wouldn’t spoil our 
romance? You're no Swizzle Stick, if 
you would.” 

A cold sickness came over me. 

“Oh, what do you mean, then?” I stam- 
mered. 

“IT mean love,” he said, “such a love 
as never survived any marriage. I adore 
you. I'll take you wherever you want 
to go, and give you anything you want to 
have, including the whole of my heart, 
which isn’t as battered as you seem to 
think.” 

I pushed him away, and tears of bit- 
ter disappointment burst from my eyes. 
“Oh, you talk about your heart!” I cried, 
“you've broken mine.” 

“Precious one, don’t say such a thing,” 
he begged, clasping me again, tighter 
than before. ‘“We don’t need marriage. 
Haven't I shown you the stupidity of it 
in the book we’ve done together? I’m not 
a marrying man, child. It isn’t in me to 
be faithful to a woman if I were tied to 
her! But to a dear sweetheart who was 
free as air—as I would be—I could be 
faithful because I didn’t have to be. Mar- 
riage is the grave of love! You do love 
me. You can’t say you don’t, for I 
wouldn’t believe it.” 

“I love you—just terribly!” I cried. 
“But—but I won’t be your mistress.” 

“Don’t use such a beastly word!” he 
reproached me. “It’s mid-Victorian.” 

“T can’t help it,’ I said. “It’s the only 
word. No, I won’t. You can’t persuade 
me. I should die of humiliation and 
shame. Oh, I was too happy for a min- 
ute. Please, please go, Mr. Wade. I 
don’t want to see you again. I mustn’t. 
It’s all over.” 

When he had gone, and I had heard 
the shutting of the door, which is the 
most dreary, irrevocable sound in the 
world if it shuts out love, I threw my- 
self on the floor and cried as I didn’t 
know I could cry. The one wish I seemed 
to have left was that my heart would stop 
beating. I knew he would be sorry if 
he heard I was dead! 


CONSIDERED my engagement as the 

secretary of Earl Wade mechanically 
ended. No money was owing me. I’d 
been paid up to date, with the generous 
salary Mr. Wade paid his secretaries. I 
stayed at home next day, and sent no 
word to Park Avenue that I would not 
come. I. ought to have begun seeking 
another, for I’d spent most of my salary 
—big as it was—on clothes. But I hadn’t 
the energy yet to be up and doing. 

Noon came, and the telephone hadn’t 
sounded. At a quarter past, however, it 
rang. I stretched out my hand, trembling. 
A second later, my blood sang in my ears. 
Earl Wade was calling. 

“Lois! That’s you, I know your voice. 
I hoped you'd ’phone me, even if you 
didn’t come. You are still my secretary, 
you know! You haven't resigned or been 
discharged.” 

“T told you last night everything was 
over,” I said. 

“But you can’t be so cruel today!” 

“T feel exactly the same.” 

“Then you never loved me.” 

I made no answer to this. 
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“I’m starting to see you now—gg 
as the car can bring me 

But I didn’t wait! I 
breathing fast. 

Twenty-five minutes 
bell rang. I knew who 
no sign. I let the be 
could hardly keep mys 
to my feet, opening the doo ‘ 
Earle Wade po a . 

_At last, after five or ten minutes, the 
ringing ceased. Earl had realized thy 
I was in earnest—that he couldn't mov 
me. “This is the end said, as I had 
said last night. Very soon, however, the 
telephone sounded agai I lay down op 
the divan and covered my ears, For a 
long time the shrill calling kept on, andit 
was only when I felt I should scream that 
silence relieved the strain. 

By this time, however 
in such a state that |] 
still! 

“Tl go out and walk—walk till Tp 
ready to drop!” I decided. I crushed 
my hat, slipped into a coat, and flung 
open the door. 

There, sitting on the top step of the 
stairs, was Earl Wade! 

With a cry I backed through the door. 
way. But he was up and after me be 
fore I could slam the door. In the room. 
he shut the door quietly behind him, and 
stood with his back against it. I stared 
up at him, trying to express with my 
eyes the rage and hatred I'd been trying 
to feel. He stared down at me witha 
smile of triumph. 

“T thought you wouldn’t be able to 
stand it much longer,” he said. “I ‘phoned 
close by and hurried back to camp a 
your door till you came out.«J gave you 
half an hour. If you hadn’t jumped out 
like a jack-in-a-box before the time limit 
was up, I was going to break in the 
door, which would have been easy be 
,cause it’s not much thicker than matd 
wood.” 

“This won't 
panted. ‘Please 
near me again.” 

“I won’t go—anyhow not till I’ve done 
what I came to do,” he said. “Hang tt 
all, you silly little mid-Victorian kid! 
Last night and this morning showed me 
that I’d got to have you at any price. Will 
you marry me, Swizzle Stick?” 

I tried to remember how he’d hurt me. 
I tried to say no. But the hate I'd beea 
conjuring up was only wounded love that 
came rushing back in a flood. There was 
a look in his eyes that dazzled me likes 
bright light; and the next instant I wa 
in his arms. 

“Good Lord, but you're sweet!” Earl 
murmured. “This is worth what it wil 
cost us both.” 

“What will it cost 
to ask, between kisses 
we had to commit 
other.” 

He 


hung up. I wa 


later the door. 
was, but I made 


ring, though | 
trom boun , 


my nerves were 
ould no longer lie 


do you any good,” I 
go—and never come 


us?” I found breath 
One would t 
irder to get to each 


ver my mouth and 
pressed back the words 


laid a hand 
ipider than you cl 
Stick!” he scolded. 
irry. any more than 
stuck on a piece 0 
was trying to sip the 


“Now don’t be st 
help, darling Swizzl 
“No man wants to n 
a fly wants to be 
fly-paper when he 
ene ol the safe edge. Thats the hon- 
est truth about us all, after we Mm 
beyond the age of calf love. But youve 
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I'd been 
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t it wil 
d breath 


ild think 
to each 
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you can 
‘scolded 
ore than 
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the hon- 
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me want nothing so much as to go! 
damned Municipal Building like 
to the slaughter, and get a license 
@@pat a simile!” I cried. “A lamb to 
daughter ! You! And what about 
” 


“Now, if you take my warning and try 
wane. | won't let you!” he stopped 
“Come along, woman!” 
[loved him more than ever, but I hesi- 
Jand pulled back when, half laugh- 
jylf in deadly earnest, he would have 
me to the door. Wouldn’t a girl 
gorse than a fool to plunge into mar- 
with a man who felt about it as 
Wade felt ? 


WHIRLWIND wedding! 

That’s what it was. For the woman 
hesitates is lost—or won—according 
the point of view. : 

When I refused to be dragged, Earl 
vied me up and carried me. 

Out in the street stood the car. It had 
sited all this time—‘‘on the chance,” as 
bal explained, with the chauffeur sitting 
iif asleep. 

‘If the order, “Municipal Building, and 
ap on it!” surprised that wooden-faced 
mn at the wheel, none would have 

' 

No wonder I thought the whole thing 
;dream! At twelve o’clock noon, I was 
wiusing to answer his call on the tele- 
jue, his ring at the door-bell. I had 
gi Eari Wade out of my life. And at 
i ocleck I was married to him 

“Darling Swizzle Stick, aren’t you 
daving?” he asked gayly aS we came 
wtof the Municipal Building and looked 
jorthe car.. “You spoiled my breakfast 
miTd bet"a thousand dollars I spoiled 
wus. Let’s have a gorgeous wedding 
fm at the Ritz, and talk over our 
bmeymoon. We haven’t got too much 
time because we'll have to start for some- 
mere before dark. and meanwhile I must 
pil wires to get our passports as soon 
& possible.” 

‘Passports! For where?” I echoed. 

‘Oh, anywhere you'd like to go. Don't 
girls have a dream place for a honey- 
moon?” 

‘You don’t mean Europe?” I gasped. 

‘Why not?” 

“But—but your work? You told me 
jwd contracted to write six short stories, 
nd that you were late already. You ; 

Nonsense, my Swizzle Stick. I-didn’t 

then I was going to have a bride 
Mahoneymoon. The editor’ll grant 
Ma delay when he knows what’s up. 
Might as well grant it, because the de- 
Wil be there! You and I are going 
make the most of our own love story, 
or long!” ‘ 
oo sharp pang darted through me 
he could joke about its being short 
“tw, while the words that had made 
S@an and wife were still ringing in our 
as However, it was only a joke, and 
love me a lot, I knew. And I 
he our love story should last 


ul it be France, Italy, Spain or 

Whole lot?” he was asking. 

; I've always longed to see Italy!” 
laid “But I neve id.” 
oT be never thought I should 

> my hat you've dreamed of a| 
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until then—the hours only brought 
fresh joys. This made his life worth 
while—those months that he had clung to 
life so desperately, they were not in vain 
—but he would never struggle again to 
keep it 

He was so happy that he was almost 
numb. Every moment seemed teeming 
with excitement. Phyllis was as tender 
as a mother, as loving as a mistress, as 
dignified as a wife. Yet in reality she 
was only a child on a holiday. That first 
morning she had sent him out with her 
wedding ring to buy her another one like 
it. He had found a close match and 
when he had brought it back she had held 
out her finger to him. 

“With this ring I thee wed.” 

That had been their ritual. The rest 
of the world and its cares and obligations 
were forgotten. 

After a week they went to Quebec. 
The Canadian troops were coming back 
now from France and the hotels were 
crowded with anxious relatives and 
freshly returned officers. Henry found 
old friends and made new ones rapidly. 
For two weeks they danced, played 
bridge, drank and made love. 

Then one morning Phyllis announced, 
“T must go back. My family might get 
uneasy and start checking up on me. But 
you stay here, you're all right now.”’ She 
placed her hand over his heart. “I 
thought for a while you were going to 
blow up, my dear. But you have quieted 
down remarkably. At first you had a 
pulse like the tide.” 

“But I couldn’t stay here without you,” 
he told her. “I'll go back with you.” 

“T hoped you would.” And she re- 
warded him with a kiss. 


© BACK they went to New York. He 

left the club and moved up to an 
apartment hotel near her. The party 
continued as before but in a higher key. 

Other pilots were now returning every 
day. Every boat brought two or three 
old friends or ex-roommates and they al- 
ways hung around town a few days while 
they were getting their discharges before 
going home. He and Phyllis constituted 
themselves a committee of welcome and 
entertained each returning warrior duly. 
For some they procured beds, for 
some likker, and for some dancing part- 
ners. Phyllis rounded up all the unat- 
tached girls she knew and the pace was 
fast and furious 

Phyllis was gay too 
rageously with all the returned pilots. 
Henry watched her closely. He could al- 
ways see that she was only flirting. When 
they would take each warrior down to 
put him on the train after the party was 
over, she would kiss him good-bye 
sweetly. At first Henry winced. Later 
he took it at its real value—nothing. And 
he noticed that each one always secured 
her address and telephone number. He 
smiled—a lot of good that would do them. 

Then one day the music stopped. 

He came back to the hotel to dress for 
a dinner party and found his father wait- 
ing to see him. They greeted one another 
pleasantly and his father went up to his 


She flirted out- 
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suite with him—both in silence. 

“My son,” his father began as Henry 
closed the door, “let us be frank with one 
another. You are bringing me great sor- 
row. I expected other things from you. 
I have had some trouble in finding you. 
You should have informed me of what 
you were doing. I understood that you 
had been sick and I was worried about 
you. You have been gone nearly two 
months. When are you coming home?” 

‘I don’t know, father,” Henry told him 
unsmilingly. “I haven’t made any plans.” 

“Do you know how much money you 
have spent in two months?” 

“No, I haven’t kept track.” 

“Well, I have. The bank has honored 
four thousand dollars’ worth of your 
checks. Your income won't go far at that 
rate. You must come home and go to 
work.” 

“I was at home once ready to go to 
work but you sent me away.” 

“That was for a purpose. I wanted 
you to meet men who would some day be 
useful to you in business. If you had 
mingled with the financiers of the city 
they would have seen that you had prom- 
ise, and the way would have been paved 
for future negotiations. Men like to do 
business with people they meet through 
other channels. A man likes his 
associates to have other qualifications be- 
sides the ability to compound interest. 
But you couldn’t see my point. I was 
deeply humiliated by your conduct.” 

“I’m sorry, father. I don’t think you 
understand.” 

“And now you're making a fool of 
yourself over a woman—a _ married 
woman at that! You are dragging your 
name and hers in the gutter. I have 
been approached by an advertising so- 
licitor for a filthy sheet of low gossip. I 
gave him five hundred dollars to keep 
your name out of his paper. You seem 
to have forgotten that you bear a proud 
name. One of your forefathers signed 
the Declaration of Independence. Your 
grandfather died at Antietam at the head 
of his brigade. Your mother’s grand- 
father was a cabinet officer. In two cen- 
turies there has never been a blemish on 
your family tree. You are the first to 
forget your obligation as a gentleman and 
you are the first to ‘publicly flaunt your 
indecency & 

Henry had listened long enough. “Let’s 
not have any heroics, father. You may 
be right. I don’t know, I don’t care. But 
I can’t stand here and listen to you dis- 
cuss the matter. Let’s stop now before 
either one of us says something he may 
regret .ater. You're entitled to your 
opinion and I’m entitled to my freedom 
of action. I'll have to ask you to excuse 
me now as I’ve got to dress for dinner.” 

The elder Winton sank into a chair 
and mopped his forehead. “Oh, my son, 
you are so hard. What have I done to 
you that you should treat me this way? 
Look, I am an old man. I have but one 
child. I need you. I have the finest 
business in the South. Come home and 
take it. It will be yours. All that I ask 
is that you be a man. All my life I 
have worked and struggled. For what? 
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That my son might star 
wealth back of him instead of from poy. 
erty as I did. You have the Breatey 
opportunity of any man in the ¢ 

All I have I will give to you, 

want you to do as I have 

your life slaving—but 

man of you. I promise 

on her death-bed that 

man of you and I must not fail her, Yg 
must give up this won ind come home 

“I have had to live a hard life—whg] 
have, I had to work for 
known what pleasure is 
able to cultivate the arts, to delight my 
mind with culture and travel. T hap 
worked, I have slaved—why? For you 
I wanted to build up a big busines 
why? For you. Not to make a slayegf 
you—as I have been—but to give yous 
lever with which to pry what you wanted 
from the world. You do not know th 
world as I do. You must rule ork 
ruled, you must push forward or bk 
pushed back; none of us can stand still 
You have made a fine start in life; you 
have everything—blood, education, cow 
age, experience and a national reputation 
as your country’s champion. And nop 
you would toss it all away for a woman 
another man’s wife 

“Think of me—I am your father 
have raised you from a child, given yo 
the advantages that I never had. Pe. 
haps I have been stern with you—it ws 
for your own good. I have groomed yw 
as my entry in the race of life. Youca 
run the race I was not trained for. You 
will carry my colors. But no, you tél 
me you will not do it. A woman beckons 
I am nothing—you owe me nothing. Yo 
desert me, trample my love in the dus, 
despise my ambitions and bring me dow 
in disgrace to the jeers of the world. My 
son a fool—God spare me that! What 
have I done to deserve this?” 

Henry looked at his father pitifully 
Make a man of him! It was his father 
who was weak—who needed the strength 
of a man. He was strong—he could 
laugh at the whole world—nothing mat- 
tered to him but Phyllis 


ET Henry knew he must give Phyllis 
up! She was going to join those other 
now—those he would never see again & 
cept in that misty land where dreams 
have substance and substance drifts ito 
dreams. Phyllis, poor little Phyllis, ws 
being cut off from reality. Her face wi 
receding now, only her eyes were bright 
She was growing dimmer—with arms ot 
stretched. _ Phyllis, innocent though a 
was. must suffer. His father needed him 
and he had first call—his duty was 0© 
fore him and he could no more think & 
shirking it than he could have left that 
fight, when the Fokkers came dom 
Tears were streaming down his face 
a sob broke from hin 
His father arose a1 
back. “I'll get tickets 
You'll go with me 
“Ves, I'll go hon 
me go alone. I'll 
go back on my word 
morrow. But I want 


| patted him on the 
for tomorrow. 
won't you?” 
tomorrow. 
go—don’t think Mt 
I'll go home 
to go alone.” 


But let 
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think I'l 
home te 

ne.” 


§ his father left. Henry’s face was 
i with shame. His father had been 
led over him. Over Phyllis. 

fed ber father been blackmailed too? 
. What a nasty mess! What a 

Jace this world was anyway. If 

Se would just get a divorce they 
be married. No, that would be folly. 
jwould kill his father. His father would 
niher see him living in open shame than 
je his name given to a divorced woman. 
jin South Carolina divorce was not 
recognized. He must part with 


Piylis forever 


£ TOOK a big drink of whisky and 
dressed carefully. How was he go- 
seto tell Phyllis? How would he explain 
ieber that he must leave her? What 
uid she say? How could he explain to 
i that his father had first call—that 
lal piety must blot out the pledge of his 
hatt's love? 

They dined with friends and spent the 
uly part of the evening at bridge. Henry 
guid not keep his mind on the cards. 
fe was in agony. Speech after speech 
gested itself to his mind and he was 
matally rehearsing what he would say to 
fiyllis. Nothing seemed to express his 
diigation or his distress. He managed 
to break up the party early. 

“Where'll we go now?” Phyllis asked 
hm. 

“What about coming over to my hotel 
ioight?” he asked her. “I want to talk 
to you.” 

“All right, but I’ve got to be home by 
dwn. I can alibi anything up to day- 


“What's the matter?” she asked him 
when they were up in the suite. ‘You've 
len acting queerly all evening.” 

“I'm going home tomorrow.” 

"Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Why?” 

"For several reasons. I just woke up. 
Tve been a fool to bury my head in the 
and like an ostrich and think we could 
@ away with this 

away with what?” 

“With what we've been doing. 
ue beginning to talk.” 

“Beginning? +My dear boy, they have 
ahausted the subject and are now 
tongue-walloping the next generation.” 

"But we can’t afford to be talked about 

Way.” 

“Why can’t we? 
we above gossip? 
mmune? You're 
his wife. The la 


People 


Who are we that we 
When did you become 
not Caesar and I’m not 
t is, my dear Henry, 
at times you revert to tintype and 
a small-town Puritan It’s a 
Wonder your ears haven’t been burned off 
We've been the chief topic of conversa- 
tm for weeks. Now you suddenly get 
St over your iniquities. You'll have 
ne | myself next. Don’t. 
to a nunnery.” 

wt, Phyl, that’s not it. 
Well, what is it? I suppose your 
cme to snatch you away from 
, bad adventuress that’s after his 
ime I've been expecting him for some 


"No, that’s not it either. B 

. NO, $ not it either. ut father 

ating old. He needs me. I’ve got 
Vv him.” 

“What does he 

tire all the 


He can 
You’d give 


need you for? 
help he needs. 


the business away if he turned it over to 
you. It takes an itching palm to make 
money. You'd never drive a close bar- 


gain and the Shylocks would have your | 


shirt in no time.” 

“But he needs me. He’s got plenty of 
technical people to run things but there’s 
nobody to take the load off his shoulders. 
There’s nobody he can trust with little 
personal details. He’s always run every- 
thing personally and he’s got nobody to 
shift the responsibility to.” 

“I suppose he’s the kind who thinks 
nobody else knows anything and will try 
and run his business from his death-bed 
and leave instructions behind him after 
he’s gone. Well, there’s no use humoring 
him.” 

“He’s got funny ideas ‘about some 
things but I'll have to give in to him. 
For a while at least. Maybe he'll put 
me here in the New York office later. 
It’s going to be hard—and you must help 
me. You said you wanted to love a man. 
Then help me to be one. Tonight’s our 
last night together.” 

“Well, it’s the woman who pays and 
pays and pays! All right, I’ll cheer you 
on your way rejoicing. You must leave 
me with a smile! Some day when we 
part for good—remember to leave me 
with a smile. Don’t forget that. But if 
you think we’re going to have a sob ses- 
sion now, guess again. We're going out 
and celebrate! We'll have the orchestra 
rag Chopin’s ‘Funeral March.’ I can love 
you so much more when we're slightly 
pie-eyed and doing that funny little side 
step. Come on and let’s snap out of this. 
Then it’s back to the mines, Daddy.” 

They went down to Montmartre where 
they found some friends celebrating and 
plunged into the midst of the gaiety 

“TI believe you’re glad I’m going away,” 
he told her peevishly later 

“If what you get is what you want 
then I hope you're satisfied. Say, that 
would make a dandy jazz song, wouldn’t 
it? If what you get is what you 
want ” she repeated, humming. 

“Stop it. Be serious.” 

“Not tonight, my love. I can be serious 
the rest of my life. Tonight I'll be gay 
for I have you here.” And apparently 
she was. If her heart was breaking she 
showed no signs of it. They joined sev- 
eral parties at different places and were 
both very noisy. At four they called it 
a night and started home. Then her 
breaking heart overflowed and instead of 
getting home with the dawn she sobbed 
out her love in his arms until he missed 
the first two trains South. Only his word 
to his father made him catch the third 

He got home the next evening and 
went to work on the following morning 
He looked forward to working eagerly 
It would keep his mind occupied, give 
him something else to think about beside 
Phyllis. Or, at least, something to do 
while he was thinking of her, for he 
never really focused his mind on any 
other subject. And perhaps work would 
drive away the phantoms he had brought 
back with him from across the lines. 


IFE was very simple for him again 
now. He worked from six-thirty in 

the morning until five-thirty at night with 
an hour for lunch. Then came home and 
bathed and dressed for dinner. 
amusement the town offered was a mov- 
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ing picture show which ran three times a 
week. Sometimes he went to that, but 
usually he went to bed early. Sometimes 
he made a fourth at bridge but he avoided 
that if he could. He preferred to stay in 
his own room and read or write to Phyllis. 
There was a golf course thirty miles 
away, but the roads were bad. 

At first he thought he would be able to 
make new friends. He essayed several 
efforts in this direction but they all ended 
in failure. The common touch was lack- 
ing. The house was always full of people 
but their ideas were so foreign to his that 
any conversation beyond the superficial 
soon became a discussion. His conversa- 
tion only shocked them and ended in an 
argument, so he kept away from them. 

At the mill he worked with the day 
laborers. By day he sweated at the same 
tasks they did, yet at night he dined with 
the president. He was not, therefore, 
one to be trusted with confidences. He 
was not a spy—yet he might unwittingly 
do a spy’s work. He was not really a 
part of the mill—some day he would own 
it, therefore he commanded respect but 
not friendship. The workers were afraid 
to be friendly with him for fear they 
would be accused of currying favor for 
future benefit. They would gladly work 
under him but they did not want to work 
with him. So he soon chose to work with 
the negroes on the cotton platform and 
in the picker room where they were em- 
ployed to do the heavy lifting and carting. 
They cared nothing about him as long 
as he could lift his end. 

Phyllis wrote to him every day, of 
luncheons, teas, house-parties, gossip. The 
thought of her gaiety irritated him. She 
was his, yet she was so far away. Was 
it only her shadow he possessed? She 
had been unfaithful to one man—why not 
to him? The thought made his pulse 
beat at his temples. No, she would never 
be unfaithful to him! She had never be- 
longed to the other. She did belong to 
him. Finally he asked her not to write 
to him about the parties any more, and 
he continued to pour out his heart to her 
in letters as if she were leading a quiet, 
secluded life 


WICE he thought he had arranged to 

get away to New York but both times 
his father stepped in to block him. But 
at Christmas time the mill was closed for 
a week. He had his trip to Paradise 

Phyllis met him at the station in New 
York. He saw her looking anxiously 
through the bars beside the gate as he 
came up the long stairs. She had ar- 
ranged parties for every day and every 
night. The pace was faster than ever— 
the pace they loved—old friends, pro- 
hibition, the new national joke. He was 
initiated into flask carrying, shown the 
new speak-easies and introduced to boot- 
leggers. The crowd was larger than ever; 
it grew like a rolling snowball. 

Phyllis had several new admirers—a 
man named Wally Calthorn from Pitts- 
burg seemed particularly favored—but 
they all stepped gracefully aside for 
Henry as if they understood. He won- 
dered savagely if they were acting a pre- 
arranged part. Had she warned them to 
keep away while he was there? That 
was the insult supreme. He remembered 
a girl in London who had silenced a 
jealous lover by a carefully rehearsed 
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party. He cursed his suspicions as an 
evidence of his own degeneracy. Once he 
thought he overheard Bert say to Cal- 
thorn, “Yes, Phyl is still doing War 
work.” He'd push Bert’s face in for him 
some day. If only Phyllis would resent 
the familiarity to give him a chance. But 
she never did; nor did he ever seem to 
go far enough to warrant an expression 
of displeasure from Henry. She held 
hands with various admirers and oc- 
casionally kissed one good night—enough 
to annoy him but not enough for action. 
He spoke to her about it once. 

“T thought you didn’t care about our 
being conspicuous,” she told him. “Then 
don’t object to my camouflage. I’m 
trying to keep people from figuring out 
that we do our kissing in private.” 

She was maddening. He wished at mo- 
ments that he could break away—could 
keep his soul with his body in the mill. 
But he knew he could not. To him she 
was the world—he saw it only through 
her eyes. He had almost forgotten every- 
thing that had happened before he met 
her. Sometimes he wondered if anything 
had really happened 

His mind sometimes played him tricks. 
He still dreamed nearly every night that 
he was back at the front. That awful 
crash when he had escaped death by 
inches at Hazebrouck still repeated itself, 
and he would awaken with a shock to 
find himself bathed in cold perspiration 
as his visions would hurl his plane onto 
the ground. As soon as he would close 
his eyes the map of France would appear 
before him. Then he would get up and 
take a big drink and finally drop off into 
a light sleep. Deep, satisfying, refresh- 
ing slumber was denied him. That map 
had meant so much to him once that it 
was hard to shake off its outlines now. 
But that one tragic fight never faded 
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into dreamland with the others. jf 

mained with him whether he was g " 
or asleep and depressed his mind with j 
terrible reality. . 


HE DAY before he was to leave be 

ran into Johnny Warren at the cub 
in town for a few days from An 
Their noisy greetings echoed through the 
halls and brought attendants running fy 
fear of an accident. Old friends together 
once more after eighteen months, the 
had much to talk about and must needs 
do it over tall glasses. A drink or two 
and they Pom back abroad again. 
ni s, 1erals 
cca Be “ & a : ~ her -_ 

Soar —. ——— Rain a 
lady’s favor. They had flown together 
bunked together, passed out together: tg. 
gether they had faced the murdemy 
Fokkers and both gone down fighting. (f 
many things they might be doubtful by 
never of each other. Many times on 
had come to the other’s rescue in a dog 
fight or a bar fight and Johnny had bem 
shot down finally after diving to take a 
Fokker off Henry’s tail when he was 
hard pressed. 

Johnny was looking very fit, tanned 
now by the Arizona sun and reflecting; 
robust healthiness; he looked anything 
but an invalid. He said that he wou 
be sound again in another year and could 
come back home to live permanently, 

Of course they must have a party to 
celebrate their reunion 

“T’ve got a luncheon date,” Henry told 
him. 

“Has she a friend?” was Johnnys 
quick query in the language of the Air 
Service. That had always been their 
password. 

“No, this is not that kind of a girl.” 

“What other kinds of a girl are there?” 
Johnny demanded 

“You're quite wrong.” 

“What, my ancient comrade, tell me 
not in mournful numbers that some fair 
wench hath taken away thy disillusions?” 

“Can the comedy. This lady happens 
to be Harry Storm’s wife. Come along 
and we'll get another girl for you later.” 

“Harry Storm’s wife! That yellow son 
of a Don’t tell me he married 4 
lady! The Lord help any wife of bis! 
I hear he’s getting away with murder 
in Poland. Shoots down a Bolshevik 
every morning before breakfast. Well 
he ought to, seeing as how he’s flyin 
German planes now. Gosh, how he'd like 
to come home and find the opportunily 
to take a poke at you for playing around 
with his wife!” : 

“IT guess he would at that, Henry 
mused. “He had a chance to take a poke 
at me once before. I called him yellow 
out at the front after a patrol, and proved 
it.” 

“Yes, but you were a flight commandet 
and had the jump on him then. Now 
he’ll have you out on the well wom and 
justly famous limb. If you ever need 
any help—holler for me. I'd swap 4 let 
for the opportunity to put new 
daries on his map.” 

“Thanks, but I think you misundet 
a this affair, Johnny his glass. “Whe 

ohnny squinted over his & 

I misunderstand you, Hank, old fellow, 
I'll be--wearing crutches under my 3 
You're as obvious as a flappers lee 
When you take a girl out to lunch it only 
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ene of two things—that you're 
Saistic as hell or are going to a 


Ss. J 
was wl You may fool some people but 
1d with ig fe ant me. Why, you never could even fool 
i - ; az 
4 don't think I ever tried. 
0 leave by I “Well, it’s lots of fun, old socks. And 
the club fi it's never CoO late to learn. - be 
n Ari “Where have you been practising up? 
woul “gy, don’t think all the dirty work 
unning for on in New York. And we con- 
IS together ives must have our fun.” 
nths, they How does likker go with your treat- 
Nust needs fam ment?” 


“How did likker used to go with 
. A 
‘Henry laughed 


nk or two 
again—te. 7 : ; 
“Well, in spite of ex- 


‘P Bales inions to the contrary, we’re both 
tO gai opinions to the ary, W 

gain a i pert 0 
| together 
vether: tg. ME “And I’m getting well. Another year 
murderoy (Maid Pll have a pair of lungs like a glass 


ighting (f Ma bower. I guess I'd better be careful 


ubtful by fap wtat I say about Harry before her.” = 
times one “Oh, no, that doesn’t make any differ- 
> in a dy Mee, She knows all about him and is 
had been MH ging to divorce him as soon as he comes 
to take 9 Me peck to give her a chance. 

n he was 


Y met Phyllis for lunch and by 


it, tanned that time Johnny and Henry were get- 
eflecting a ting hilarious. Phyllis did her best to 
| anything #3 qich up. They spoke of getting another 
he woul #@ gil for Johnny 


and could 
nently, 
1 party to 


“Don't bother about me,” Johnny told 
them, with a glance at Phyllis. “I’m 
perfectly happy as it is. One girl always 
wed to be enough for Hank and me. One 
ius always used to pass out and that 
made it just right. And I notice with 
pleasure that Ha®&’s taste has improved.” 
Henry wasn’t sure he liked that. He 
iw Johnny’s tricks from long ex- 
pence. Johnny was a handsome devil 
ad had a way with the women. They 
il liked him, and every woman whom 
Jonny took a fancy to was sure to re- 
aive his concentrated attention at once 


Henry told 


Johnny's 
of the Air 
een their 


a girl.” 
ire there?” 


e, tell me Si Henry had never cared before. They had 

some fair Hi aver argued over a woman yet. What 
illusions’ i ws the love of woman compared to the 
ly happens i itendship of man? 


ome along 
you later. 
yellow son 
married 3 
fe of his! 


That was the way he used to feel about 
i, but now he viewed the matter in a 
G@ferent light. Phyllis was a woman 
mir—not a light love. He didn’t want 
Wimny to be familiar with her. He 


murder  #Wuldn’t understand Phyllis. Silly of him 
Bolshevik Wworry though. Drink and forget it! 

st. Wel He had a bottle of gin along and made 
he’s flying huge orange blossom cocktails. 


w he'd like 
pportunity 
ing ar 


Everything was rosy now. 
Johnny began to kid each other. 
immoderately. 

n " a 
Yes, said Johnny. “I may have been 
Sittle lacking in perspicuity but Hank, 

was the lad with the foot on the 
Der Once up in Scotland - 
t tell that one, Johnny,” Henry 
Memupted. “You know it isn’t true.” 


He and 
Phyllis 


t.” Henry 
ake a poke 
im yellow 
ind proved 


ommandet ‘Shut up, Henry,” Phyllis said, “I w: 
—= wher i” y, yllis said, “I want 
a “We Were up in Lincolnshire in No- 
ever n raed went on Johnny, “and I had a 
oe barmaid that was as pretty as a 
1eW Mung heifer. And every night I’d go out 
and leave Hank sitting in the 
misunde HEY Club, drinking with the local poli- 
I t wasn’t right, so one night 

ce “When wasn at, s ig 
- fr dy) her, ‘Can't you get another girl 
) ‘ay bat nu Tend?’ And she said there was 
r Y ie Whe who lived in the next house to her 
* : aly was 4 pippin and she would see 


about it. She fixed up a date for Hank 
the next night. We got mildly stewed 


at dinner and met the girls down at the 


square. When I got in that night Hank 
was sound asleep and wouldn’t tell me a 
thing about it. But I found out about 
it from my girl. Hank tried to steer his 
to- the cemetery up by the cathedral in 
the middle of town but she wouldn’t go 
because she was afraid of ghosts and said 
it was probably crowded anyway.. ‘I 
don’t know you well enough,’ says the girl. 
‘I only just met you.’ ‘Hell,’ says Hank, 
‘you don’t think I’m going to waste two 
evenings on you, do you?’ And with 
that he takes her home.” 

“That’s not true,” Henry insisted as 
they all laughed. “You dirty bum, you 
made a date with your girl’s mother for 
me. I got one look at her and made an 
excuse to take her home. You thought 
it was a good joke and you have been 
telling that lie about it ever since.” 

“Did Hank ever tell you about how he 
was reformed?” Johnny remarked to 
Phyllis. 

“No, do tell me,” Phyllis urged. 
you keep still, Henry, and let 
sing his saga.” 

“Well, it was some reformation. I was 
stationed at a training squadron just 
outside of London around Christmas, and 
Hank came down to report after a week 
of ferrying. But on his way down he 
got snowed in at Thetford where a couple 
of Scotsmen tried to drink him under the 
table. When he got to London finally he 
had a squadron of yellow crocodiles with 
him. Now Hank here was always a great 
lad to step out in high society with the 
real raspasass and at one of these swell 
affairs he met a nice little girl. She was 
the kind who made you forget about 
home and mother after one sweet smile. 
and then kept calling your attention to 
them all the time. She had the voice of 
Lorelei but the soul of Carrie Nation 
She listened to Hank drilling his platoon 
of zebras and she decided it was a shame 
for such a fine boy to be going to the 
dogs in a foreign clime with no mother 
to guide him. So she took unto herself 
the job of reforming him and saving him 
for the Huns to use for target practise. 
And she sure was a good-looking gal— 
even if she did give you the idea that she 
dressed for self-defense.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Henry, “I know you 
thought so. You tried to horn in 
usual and help me out, but she couldn't 
see you for turning up her nose. She was 
a lady.” 

“So she said.’ 

“Well, you needn't throw off on her 
just because you couldn't steal her. She 
had degrees from a couple of moss-cov- 
ered universities and knew more about 
philosophy and Greek than you did about 
crap shooting.” 

“How interesting!’’ Phyllis chimed in. 
“I never knew you were a_ philosopher, 
Henry. You've been hiding something 
from me.” 

“Hank only gets philosophical when 
he’s hung over,” Johnny explained. “Then 
he’s a cross between Descartes and 
Dante. He sits on the lid of Hell and 
welcomes his fellow men.” 

“Maybe a little philosophy would have 
helped your case with her,” Henry told 
him. “She used to refer to you as my 
uncouth friend.’ 
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How I Get 
Pretty Teeth 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


Of course, I have always consulted 
dental advisers. For many years, by their 
spent a half-hour daily on my teeth. I 
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TREATMENT 
@W FOR SKIN 

If you have any kind of skin 
trouble—if it's dry and itchy, 
red or inflamed. Or if you have 
rashes of any kind, eczema, 
chronic pimples or blackheads 
If you have unpleasant body 
odors—sore or sweaty feet— 
write to us Your primary 
cause of suffering undoubtedly @@ ‘ 
is derangement of the SKIN GLANDS 
These glands which are just under the skin cannot 
be reached by surface treatments. Get at the cause 
of the trouble—don’t just cover it up or soothe it 
temporarily Bring the skin glands back to health 
All forms and degrees of “‘skin-poison” can be helped 
when the cause is removed. Send for 


FREE BOOK 02%: 


Skin Treatment on 

a New Principle.” 
DERMA-TONE LABORATORIES 
Dept. 11 Selinsgrove, Pa. 








GET RID OF 


SAGGING FACE 
MUSCLES 


Drooping Mouth Lines 
and Disfiguring Wrinkles 


All these spoil your appearance and 
make you look flabby and old. And 
they are so unnecessary! A remark- 
able way—a European diacovery 
has been found for combatting wrin- 
kles, toning weak muscles and restor- 
ing that youthful firm-fieshed look to 
face and throat that every woman 
and man craves. The MANETOR 
THERMO-PAC compress treat- 
ment is a distinct departure from 
other methods and gives results that 
delight its users everywhere Acts 
without drugs, lotions or creams 
Easily adjusted and performs its work while you sleep 
or work To acquaint you with MANE TOR 
THERMO-PAC—to prove its merits we will send 
it to you for 10 DAYS TRIAI If at the end of that 
time you are not delighted with it and the marked 
change for the better in your looks, return It and get 
your money back So if your cheeks and throat 
muscles sag, if fat has formed under your chin, and 
lines and wrinkles are marring your beauty, send 
today for MANETOR THERMO-PAC Chin pac 
2.00—combination head and chin pac $4.00 com- 
plete, postpaid. C. O. D. you pay postage 


MANETOR THERMO-PAC, Inc. *>t;,©51,839,4reh 
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“Yes, I know she did. But why did 
she fall so heavily for Harry Storm if 
she had such discriminating taste?” 

Henry flushed. 

“Don’t tell me that you and Harry 
were once rivals?” Phyllis asked laughing. 

“Sure they were,” Johnny volunteered, 
“but Hank didn’t know it. I told him 
about it but he wouldn't believe me. 
When Harry got in that mess I was all 
for letting him walk the plank because he 
had it coming to him and then some. 
But Hank insisted that he was all right 
and saved his bacon for him. Harry was 
down at the Savoy one night on a party 
with us and took a shine to Hank’s girl. 
Hank was suddenly taken drunk that 
night due to a rush of alcohol to the 
stomach, and his girl was sore as a boil 
because he had broken over. She told 
him she didn’t run around with drunkards 
and got Harry to take her home. He 
told her all about his yachts and country 
places and the poor girl mistook him for 
a gentleman. How'd you make up with 
her after that, Hank?” 

“Quit going around with you rough- 
necks,” Henry informed him. “She 
realized that it was your evil influence 
that led me astray and forgave me.” 

“Yes, you quit playing with us! You 
sure were busy those days. You'd spend 
half your time philosophizing with her 
and the other half with us drinking like 
a fish to catch up. You told the poor 
girl so many lies about having to go 
back to the squadron early that you got 
absent-minded and actually did go back 
one night and missed a big party. I 
think you used to let her catch you once 
in a while just to ease her conscience— 
make her think that you'd go to hell on 
horseback if she didn’t snatch the foam- 
ing cup from your hand.” 

“You're cock-eyed. She only caught 
me once and that was Harry’s fault,” 
Henry insisted. 

“T’ll say it was, though you wouldn’t 
believe it at the time. He planned that 
well. You.see, Phyl, we were throwing 
a big party at the Savoy and naturally 
Hank didn’t want to miss it, but he 
couldn’t tell his girl he was going to be 
in town that night. We had four or five 
big suites in the Court and Ben Thomas 
and Hank were holding their weekly re- 
union as usual. They used to meet some- 
where by appointment every week and 
then celebrate the important event. 

“All the boys were there and the whole 
chorus from some show. Hank got into 
an argument with one of the Scots from 
Thetford who claimed he'd put Hank 
under the table up there. There was no 
bed in the squadron for him so after 
they all got tight they had him put in the 
hospital for the night. Next morning the 
orderly found him in the same room with 
a stiff, sleeping in his trench coat with 
one boot off. Hank claimed they had 
doubled up and worked on him in relays. 
The Scot said that it wasn’t necessary, 

“To settle the argument they decided to 
have a drink-for-drink contest right there. 
The girls acted as seconds and trainers 
and I was referee. Each one took a 
bottle of whisky and a bottle of cham- 
pagne for a chaser and retired to a corner. 
Hank won as the Scot tried to stab one 
of the girls with his skean-dhu and we 
had to throw him out. We had to take 
the girls down to the show and then 
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waited and brought them back after- 
wards. Hank stayed behind and took 
himself a nice nap. He was still asleep 
when we came in, and one of the chorines 
went in and tried to revive him. She was 
putting cold towels on his head when in 
came Harry, and with him was Hank’s 
girl, who didn’t know he was in town. 
She saw Hank and walked over and re- 
lieved the chorine of the cold towel job. 
Hank opened one eye and saw the chorine; 
then he opened the other eye and saw his 
girl; and then closed them both tight. 
How that girl did bawl him out! She didn’t 
use any words of less than six syllables. 
That was one time her education came 
in good. Hank lay there and took it 
but he wouldn’t come to until after she 
left. She made Harry take her home 
right away and I had a hunch that he 
had staged the whole thing.” 

‘‘My husband must be a clever fellow,” 
Phyllis remarked, “to have arranged that. 
Did he get the girl?” 

“Not that time, but he did later. How 
did you make up with her after that 
break, Hank?” 

“None of your damn business. 
want to learn all of my trade 
free.” 

“Come on, who taught ’em to you? 
But you didn’t stay reformed long that 
time.” 

“I shouldn't like to see Henry reform- 
ed,” said Phyllis. ‘“He’s gloomy enough 
when he’s only temporarily sober.” 

“Well, he sure was reformed for a 
little while. He wouldn't have anything 
to do with us at all. Then there was an 
R. F. C. dance at the Grafton Galleries, 
which was nothing but a big dinge, and 
Harry invited us to have dinner with him 
at Murray’s before it. For some fool 
reason we accepted as we knew one of us 
would get the check. But he paid the 
check that night though he borrowed 
enough from Hank to do it. During din- 
ner Hank and Harry began doing some 
heavy drinking, and I noticed that Harry 
was egging him on. Every time Hank 
would let up, Harry would call him a 
cheap skate and order something more. 
By the time we got to the dance they 
were stewed to the eyeballs. None of 
us was making any sense that night.”’ 

“Ves, I remember,” Henry interrupted 
him. “Your dizzy blonde was there and 
you got into a fight with an Australian 
over her.” 

“So I did,” went on Johnny, “and I 
lost track of you and Harry. I didn’t 
see you again until next morning. We 
had to catch the seven o’clock train back 
to the squadron the next morning and 
there was no sign of Hank there. Just 
as the train pulled out he came dashing 
down the platform and jumped into the 
first compartment he came to. I went 
in to join him to see what was the mat- 
ter. It sounded like a boiler explosion in 
there. 

“Well, I wish you could have seen 
Hank. He'd lost his cap and his coat. 
His nose was red, his eyes were on fire, 
his hair was all tangled up and he had a 
breath like a dragon. He had a hang- 
over that royalty might envy. None of 
his julep-swilling ancestors had ever been 
that bad off. And he had jumped into 
the same compartment with his girl! 
She was going out to Ratlett to spend the 
day with some friends. She raked Hank 
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over the coals and then threw the 

at him. All the way to Ratlett she wa 
going like an Archie battery and 
had to sit there and take it. Reformed? 
I'll say he was reformed. He swore of 
likker that morning, and women too. | 
knew that was the end of him and that 
girl, but I wasn’t satisfied. 

“I went over to Ratlett and held 
conversation with the lady. I inquire) 
particularly if she had told any one gp 
was coming out to Ratlett on that par. 
ticular train. She said she had. 
had invited her to go to that dance and 
she had told him she couldn’t go becayy 
she was going out to Ratlett early th 
next morning. After that your husband 
and I didn’t slide down the same cell 
door any more. He got the girl all right 
and I was glad he did. so we could hav 
Hank back again. But if I'd been Hank 
I'd have killed him. Hank even played 
around with him for a while out at th 
front.” 

Then Henry told some of Johnny's 
escapades and they all decided that ap. 
other drink was in order. Then they 
went up to Madge’s to see what she was 
doing. Before dinner a large party was 
organized and by midnight they were all 
uproarious at the Midnight Frolic 

Johnny was very bright and nimble 
wit. He and Phyllis were good foils to 
each other and kept up the banter al 
evening. Henry thought it was going too 
far at times but no one else seemed to 
think so. He was afraid Johnny misu- 
derstood Phyllis—he didn’t seem to 
realize that she was a lady. Phyllis her- 
self wasn’t giving that impression. She 
was drinking too much. Henry knew that 
Johnny had no respect for dignity. He 
had once slapped a duchess on the back 
at a tea-party in London. Instead of hav- 
ing him thrown out, the duchess had it- 
vited him to dinner the next night. That 
was the sort of person Johnny was. Heary 
reflected that he ought to be glad Phyllis 
was having such a good time, not try t0 
crab the act. So he drank a little too 
much and told Madge funny stories. 


E MUST have gotten drunk, for the 
next morning he and Johnny woke 
in a turkish bath clamoring for ice water 
Their watches, pocketbooks and cigartt 


cases were strewn about the room 

they had difficulty in recalling the evenis 
of the evening. When they left they 
found they had a key to a safety box. 
They opened it curiously. In it 
nothing but Henry’s big silver flask. 

They laughed at this evidence of their 
condition and went up to the club fa 
breakfast. 

“That’s a peach of a girl you've go 
Hank, old man,” Johnny remarked a 
provingly. 

“Ves, she’s right nice.” ; 

“How long have you been keeping the 
home fires from burning for Harry? 

“Don’t be a fool all your life, Johnny 
I tell you this is a nice girl.” 

“All right. You've told me_ that be: 
fore, and you may be right. You 0 
to know. Maybe you're right, but yo 
never can tell. I’ve been fooled mms 
times than Harry had alibis! lll t 
you more about her later. How are ya 
getting along at home, Hank? ven 
be ready to join me on our yacht 
we get ready to shoot the works 
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the coak te like a couple of gentlemen?” I lack is the desire. Maybe some day 00 
she wy ME don't know, Johnny. I'm having a I'll get ambitious. And I can’t leave the 
nd Hank rough time of it. I don’t seem to old man in the lurch. He’s depending on 
eformed Pible to fit in anywhere. I don’t mind me to take his job. I’m fond enough of 
Swore of MM ie working part of it though I’m bored him to feel that if I please him the effort in J) Dancin 
N too. | Mw death most of the time. I’m not get- is worth while. Well, come on, let’s go 
and that fog anywhere I'll be at this job five up and get Phyl for lunch.” 
gars before I really learn anything and They went up to get Phyllis and then Peg ed we ee ane neatane 
Salary ce 8 ‘ a wee 
and held it's the wrong thing I’m learning. out to lunch. He wanted to be alone tis teks ee 
inquired Heys the wrong way to go at it. You with Phyllis but he didn’t want to miss Srnmns eper on the Broadway stage. She 
One she Mgt learn to finance a cotton mill and an hour of Johnny. The three of them trained by | Veronine Vestoff, world’s 
J loremost ballet master. Grace Robinson, 
that par. jndge the market by learning to oil the were a good company. another pupil, solo danseuse in 
“Greenwich Village Follies’ and 
. Harry machinery. And I'll never get along with “Artists and Models,” makes $225.00 
4 , k ray ff EY k hi h - ° a week. Valodia, formerly a mes- 
ance and Hide people. I try to Keep away trom took him to the station and senger boy, makes $300.00 a week, 
h ’ l l J h » red : 7 r his | . hile | dancing in “Ziegfeld Follies” and 
> becauy Mem but they won’t leave me alone. ohnny stowed away his luggage while other Pita 
early the Mi Tey stop me on the street and insult he held Phyllis close for a last embrace. $600.00 a Month Teaching 
husband (ge and my friends and actually think He was glad Johnny was along. It took Hundreds of Vestoft pupils, too, 
me cellar Mi dey're paying me a compliment.” away some of the sting of parting. af Pat 
all right HP “Yes, I know,” agreed Johnny. “I get It was quite evident to him that “Utica, N.Y. Noelle Smith gets 
vuld have i the same thing.” Johnny and Phyllis were going on with $10.00 an hour for teaching. Poal- 
. - . » oO yw ol 
en Hank MB “But the particular form of bait I the party. He started to ask Johnny not o clas in you homer 
nm played HP ye” went on Henry, “is the backhand to take her out. But what reason could New Motion Picture 
ut at the Hi writy, I guess you know it. At least he have to do that? And if he had rea- Method Trains You 
sthousand people have made it a point son, he certainly could not voice it. They at Home 
Johnny's J jp sop me and tell me that they heard I both were very dear to him, yet he did will teach "you, cage and cinasioal’ dancing 
. i > sather j by his wonderful Motion Picture Meth 
that an- dd very well at the front. I blush appro not care about having them together re |, aR ine tochalane el Gastan esondale 
hen they mately and grit my teeth. By doing New York. Perhaps he knew too much stars. Qualify quickly for a  big-paying 
she was or key mean getting your name in the about their dispositions. teaching. ——s Pe ae 
























































arty was . Father was the one in our fam- His feeling about the matter was not Send for Free Catalog 
were all % iy that did well at the front. Then they changed when he got the first letter from Write or mail coupon for illustrated book- 
Frolic: 9% ii me sweetly that they had*a son or a Phyllis. Among other things she wrote: | thts ‘naw’ easy way, Read how others have 


, danced to fame and fortune Rush name 
and address to 
estoff Academie de Danse (Dept. a) 
» N. ° 


100 West 72nd St., New York 


rimble of 
1 foils to 
anter all 
going too 
-emed to 
y misu- 


bother or a nephew in the Air Service. I 
And I nod a couple of times. Then they 
tl me what a fine fellow he was and I 
we with them. Then they tell me he 
ws 80 good that they wouldn't let him 
mtothe front. He was so good they 


think you must have been de- 
ceiving me about your past. Certainly 
your friend Johnny doesn’t fit into the 
picture you painted for me of your life See Whine ennk Ee. Hee Wack, ¥ 
abroad. He’s the most persistent devil Please send me FREE your beautiful booklet on Stage and 
ay, al f « , ! > | Classic Dancing explaining new Motion Picture Method 
I ever saw and a fast worker! He of learning at Bom. 
kept me struggling for my honor all 


Veronine Vestoff Academie de qpenee (Dept. 294) 


—s 0 iad to keep him back as an instructor. evening Uke an actress in an old- NAME 

yllis her HR He was crazy to go and tried his best, fashioned melodrama. I was quite worn ADDRESS 

on. She bat they just couldn’t spare him, he was out by the time he left town. If you TOWN STATE 
new that I @ valuable. have any more friends like that please . : 


lity. He that 
the back 


d of hav- 


explain to them 
weakness .. . 


“| get tired of this after ten or alcohol is my 
fin minutes and interrupt them by 


saying that I have already been told many 


Corner Your Pictures-aibum 


He wasn’t surprised but why in hell 





> had it BM times that I was so worthless I had to be should she write him about it? Didn’t 

cht. That HB wat to the front, and that all my friends she know it would upset him? Why did re on sale at Photo Supply and 

$ Heary ho illed re : I i , -he ri , i _ J >? ie rt iatic, : 

N were killed were no loss but simply she go out with Johnny in the first place r Pants Noh ay, Artistic, F 

d Phyllis : : of : e ¢ ht o : aang "brings 100 
) igood riddance of bad rubbish and the She knew what might happen. He won- 

ot try © HE comtry is saved because little Johnny is dered if Phyllis had told him all the GEL MFG. co 

. _ - Tao am eae Ae one : on 400 dev. ao is mci See Chicago 

little too ailwith us. Then I ask if little Johnny’s truth but he put the thought aside quickly 

1€s. lather didn’t go to Washington when he as unworthy of them both. Phyllis was 


was ordered overseas, like mine wanted 
0, and get him sent to Texas by Senator 
bull Durham to instruct instead. If no- 
tly separates us, there is usually a 
Meity good fight after they figure out 
Wat I'm talking about.” 


lonely, restless, still belligerent against 
the world. Was her love for him strong 
enough to hold her? 

Johnny would risk life itself for him 
any time—had done so often. He would 
cheerfully give him the shirt off his back 


for the 
woke up 
ce water 
1 cigaret 
pom and 





1e events ‘Yes, I know how it is,” Johnny Johnny was a friend tried and true, there 
eft they @iamed “I've been through the same was no question about that. He felt 
ety bot MB iting But if you don’t like it at home almost a brother to him. Yet Johnny 
it was HB why don’t you = You don’t have to would not hesitate for one minute to 
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five dollars out of my money every month 
until it’s all paid for. I won't need a 
single new dress all winter and my little 
black hat from last year will go just dar- 
ling with it and I don’t want a new one 
and—and—oh, Ma!” 

Ma's faded eyes yearned over her 
daughter—eyes that had dimmed in the 
years of doing for her children—providing 
dear, dainty things for her babies, dolls 
and silk dresses for her little girls; books, 
clothes, pocket money for the school age. 
All such a struggle to get, all such a joy 
to give! She turned pleadingly to Pa, 
who had maintained an ominous silence. 

But Pa’s silence had been deceptive. 
He was frankly admiring his daughter. 
Beneath the soft fluff of her dark hair 
and above the lustrous brown fur cuddled 
her slender face set piquantly with eyes 
straightened across the lower lids—the 
kind of eyes that crinkle most mischiev- 
ously into laughter. The quivering smile 
on her lips disclosed two small front 
teeth which were slightly separated, giv- 
ing to her whole little person a suggestion 
of the gamin—an enticing little gamin. 
He removed his cigar and rendered an 
ultimatum 

“It sure suits you fine, Vel.” 

“And can I keep it, Pa?” Laughing 
through her tears she threw her arms 
about his neck, kissing him wildly. 

“Ma! Helen! Pa says I can keep it! 
Helen, try it on! Ma, you try it on! 
Oh, isn’t it beautiful!” 

“Gee, Velma, won't Frank fall like 
bricks when he sees you in this?” Helen 
slipped into the coat and paraded in 
grandeur. 

“Oh, Frank——” Velma spoke vaguely. 
Frank had drifted into the drab past 
when she had stepped into her fur coat 
and into the world of miracles to which 
it belonged 

Helen lay sprawled in heavy slumber 
long before Velma’s starry eyes closed 
that night. Through her mind floated 
visions of girls in fur coats languidly 
gliding by in limousines; girls in fur 
coats strolling carelessly about the big 
shops; girls in fur coats tripping laugh- 
ingly through the swinging doors of the 
St. Francis. A girl who answered ali 
week long to the raucous cry of “cash,” 
who scuttled about all day in a huge 
department store had seen these girls 
in fur coats. But tomorrow was Sunday. 
Tomorrow Velma herself would be a girl 


in a fur coat! 

“M* YOU look pretty, Velma!” 
Ma spoke in a whisper for Pa 

was enjoying his Sunday afternoon sleep 

beneath the sports section of the paper. 

“Where you going?” 

“I thought I’d go down-town and just 
look around in the shop windows. Don’t 
this hat and dress look cute with my 
coat?” she whispered back. 

Ma nodded, smiling above her over- 
flowing basket of stockings to be darned. 
“Ts Frank coming up tonight?” 

Velma made a moue of distaste. 
“Course not. He’s working again to- 
night. Makes me tired working every 
night now.” 
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Bye Baby Bunting 


—continued from page 49 


“Frank is a good boy. He'll get 
ahead.” Ma admonished. 

Velma descended from the Market 
Street car at Powell and paused a mo- 
ment at the flower stall. Recklessly she 
bought a dahlia, a large red one, and 
fastened it to her collar where it glowed 
warmly against the brown of her coat. 
Then, taking a deep breath, she turned 
toward the shops. As she went, she 
watched with satisfaction that was almost 
pain the slim princess with the small black 
hat pulled down over flying hair, the 
jaunty, luxurious fur coat, the skimpy 
black skirt, the twinkling silk-clad legs 
and shining black patent leathered feet 
who paced beside her in the polished 
windows. With beating heart and great 
nonchalance, she sauntered past the St. 
Francis, hesitating as though in doubt 
about dropping in just then. She sur- 
veyed the hats, dresses and lingerie dis- 
played by the stores with a slightly bored 
air and deep elation. 

A voluptuous roadster had crawled to 
a halt at the curb beside her. She first saw 
it reflected in a show window, and turned 
instinctively. Her astonished eyes en- 
countered the ingratiating smiles of two 
youths, a dark-haired one and a blond 
one. 

Velma’s heart bounded, sending the 
hot blood tingling to hér face, but she 
tossed her head and walked on, her legs 
stiff with self-consciousness. She was 
admired! A fellow—no, two fellows— 
had tried to flirt with her! Of course 
Velma had had admirers—she was all of 
seventeen—but they had been mostly 
friends of her kid days. Frank—big, 
husky, peremptory Frank—had met her at 
her first dance and had been her steady 
quite steadily ever since. Of course she 
liked him better than any one—or had. 

The black-haired fellow was the better 
looking of the two! 

Unaccountably, she began to feel de- 
pressed. Why couldn’t she know fellows 
like them—rich fellows with cars? Frank 
was saving to buy a Ford that belonged 
to the garage where he worked, but it 
was only a second-hand one. The road- 
ster had looked like a Packard or some- 
thing of that sort. She experienced a 
wretched feeling of loss that drained the 
blue from the matchless September sky 
and dulled the teasing sting of the fresh, 
clean wind on her cheeks. 

Lost in her bitter reflections, she was 
brought to an abrupt stop at the corner 
—confused and thrilled to find the same 
roadster blocking her way. The black- 
haired boy was speaking. His hair lay 
in perfect little shining waves, like a 
washboard, back over his head. Frank’s 
sun-bleached hair always tumbled about 
so terribly, no matter how ruefully he 
plastered it down with patent solutions. 

“We're just going for a whirl out to 
the beach. Want to come?” He smiled 
so nicely. 

Of course Velma knew what she ought 
to do—stare coldly through them and 
turn away. She stared coldly through 
them—then second thoughts came. When 
they were gone she’d have again that 
gnawing, unbearable feeling of loss. 
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Maybe this would be the only chance 
she'd ever have to meet really Clasey 
fellows. Maybe they'd think she 
tough, but after they knew her they'd 
know she wasn’t. She hesitated an 
stammered, weak with her mad dete. 
mination. 

“I—I don’t know you. 
such a thing e 

“That’s what they all s—” the light. 
haired one began flippantly, but the othe 
shoved him with his elbow. 

“My name is Lee Bowers and this toy. 
headed chap is Ted Smith. Now yy 
know us.” He opened the door a 
stepped out. 

Velma cast a quick, fearful look abou 
No one was watching. She wanted tp 
go so much. 

‘“W—e—ell——” 

“Attaboy!” The dark-headed om 
whose name was Lee took her elbow 
and she was seated between them. With 
a triumphant roar the car shot ahead. 

For one terrible moment Velma wa 
in the grip of panic; then followed , 
glow of reckless exultation. 

“T bet you'll think I’m awful!” 

“Gosh, no! This is the only way to 
get acquainted and when Ted and I say 
you I said, ‘I bet there’s a real litte 
sport and I'd like to meet her’—didn't | 
Ted?” 

“He sure did,” the other grinned 
“And that ain’t all he said—but I'd better 
not tell.” 

“Oh, go on and tell me, please,” Velm 
giggled. 

“Tl tell you myself ‘cause I meant it. 
I said you were one cute little trick!” 

“Mind if I put my arm around your 
girl, Lee? It’s sort of crowded if! 
don’t.” 

“Sure, but watch your step or Il 
make you do the driving!” 

So she was Lee’s girl! Velma’s heart 
was in her eyes as she laughed shyly » 
at him. 

“Say, Ted,” announced Lee, “when! 
get my frat pin back from you-know- 
who I know who I’m going to pin it on! 

“T bet you'll pin it on somebody's fur 
coat,” Ted guessed with an annoying 
snicker. 

“Con i?” 


over Velma. 


I never dif 


Lee bent his dark head 
She merely sighed wil 
surcharged happiness and snuggled closet 


to him. To wear a frat pin! Her om 
year at high school had made her [ook 
upon her longing for such a distinctim 
as hardly more than fantastic dreaming 
Now, passing the great gray windmils 
that flung their arms in mad embrace # 
the wind rushing in from the sea, they 
had reached the beach. The movemetl, 
color and noise of the blue ocean swe 
ing in to shatter itself in impotent foam 
against the rearing cliffs, the shifting 
masses of people in bright clothing, the 
endless procession of motor Cars, 
waving flags, the blaring music from the 
dance halls, the shouts and screaming 
from the amusement places exhilarat 
them like wine. “a 
“Oh boy! What say we ankle a bit: 
So they danced. Velma danced with 
Lee. She danced again with Le, 
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cle a bit?” 
nced with 
Lee, bs 


cheek pressed to her hot one, 

* feet in effortless harmony. 

“Ain't I going to get one tiny struggle 
with your girl Lee?” ; 
“You can dance this one with him, 
Velma,” Lee possessively conceded. “But 
yo fair cheek'n cheek. 

Don't worry,” Velma promised as she 

red to Ted’s loose arms. She 
@mt want to dance with him. She 
fiat like him. His eyelashes were white 
aod his eyes too pal a blue. 

“Cripes! I never saw Lee fall for any 
Seba so hard before. He can have any 
fame in high school just by lifting a 

. You ever heard of Marge Daily?” 

Velma had. Marge Daily had been 
te entire who's who in high school dur- 
ig Velma’s rather pitiful year there. She 
jta pang of fear to hear her mentioned 
i connection with Lee. If that were 
ix kind of girl he went with, how could 
je look at her, poor, insignificant—but 
ten he didn’t know how poor she was; 
de had her fur coat. She laid her cheek 
in furtive caress against its soft collar. 

“Well” continued her partner, “it’s 
ler has got Lee’s pin now, but I know 
who's going to get it next.” 

Velma’s feet seemed to have little 
wings On them and all her slender bones 
to be as light and hollow as a bird’s. 

“You sure can dance!” Ted laid his 
fabby cheek against hers. 

Velma recoiled, bantering, “Here, you 
now what Lee told you!” 

“Say! You'll have to be my girl, too, 
if youre Lee’s. We're pals and always 
p fifty-fifty.” 

"Did you with Marge Daily?” 

“Huh! That's different. But gosh, 
Td play second fiddle for you any old 
time!” He held her unpleasantly close. 
Velma was glad when the music ended. 
lesides, her mind was still grappling with 
the why of Marge Daily’s difference. 

“What say we eat?” Lee greeted them. 

Velma laughed excitedly. ‘But I 
fla phone Ma. She was expecting me 
tome by supper.” 

AS she waited for her call, Velma tried 
excuse herself to herself for what she 
Wis going to say: “Ma, I met a fellow 
Tmet once at a dance and I won’t be 
bme for awhile. We're at the beach 
id are going to eat now. Bye-bye.” 

It was the first real lie she had ever 
ttld trusting little Ma. 

After they had eaten, they went on the 

Dipper. Velma sat with Lee, his 

— “9 . In the tunnel he 
: to Kiss her, but she ducked 
mth, “Don’t you be fresh 2g 

Where do you get that stuff! Be 
Wuelf, queen.” The flash into the open 
with the sky above and the stars just 
Memmg out interrupted his second, 
lk embrace. And no matter how 

they soared toward the sky, no 
chen they swooped into the 
» Vélmas heart, like a joyous 
7 r. bounded ahead. ta 
they danced again. At ten 
reig _ the true Cinderella she was, 
op aM, admitted that she had 
. ays says we 
home —" ys we gotta be 
Spite of the boys’ guffaws and ridi- 
fémained staunch. “If I don’t 
Wont let me go with you again.” 
quailed. They hadn't said any- 


thing about wanting her to go with them) 
again! She waited a little breathlessly. 

“What's the fun of going again if you 
always have to go home just when the 
fun starts,” grumbled Lee. 

“Maybe next time Ma will let me stay 
later—after she knows you,” Velma en- 
couraged him eagerly. 

But a slight constraint hung between 
them, like the feathery fog that settled 
over the sleeping park as they drove 
homeward. Velma sought desperately to 
dispel it with gay chatter and finally 
slipped her hand coaxingly within Lee’s 
arm. He squeezed it to him and abruptly 
turned from the boulevard into a dark- 
ened lane that encircled a small lake. 


ELMA had been here before—but in 
the daytime with Frank. The lake 


was called, popularly, ‘“Lovers’ Lake” and 





there was a bench screened with droop- 
ing willows where she and Frank had 
often sat, shyly holding hands. Twice he 
had kissed her there. 

Now Lee deftly slid beneath the 
shadow of a tree, stilled the engine and 
switched off the lights. “Go take a walk, 
Ted.” 

Ted shivered. “Aw cripes! Have a 
heart! It’s dark and darn cold. I'll be 
a mouse—a blind one—if you'll let me 
stay.” 

“Beat it! 
you.” 

Ted scrambled out of the car sulkily 
The light of his cigaret bobbed for a 
moment against the blackness and dis- 
appeared. Velma shrank apprehensively 
from the boy beside her, but he dragged 
her to him. 

“Now, sweetness—” he crushed her lips 
to his. 

“Please!” Velma thought wildly for 
some clever words to say. ‘You're such 
a kidder 

“What about yourself!” Again and 
again he kissed her. Velma did not kiss 
him in return. She had tried to, the first 
time, but her soft little caress had been 
quite lost in the heat of his. 

“Listen,” she murmured, “I gotta go 
home now—I gotta go home 4 

“Do you know what you are? You're 
just a little Bye Baby Bunting all wrap-| 
ped up in your fur coat P 

“Oh Lee, you do the 
things 

“Kiss me again—a real kiss. 
show you ¥ 

Velma struggled. Suddenly she felt a 
great wave of homesickness for Frank 
and Frank’s kisses—they were different. 

“What’s the big idea? Don’t you like 
me? Ain’t you my girl? Ain’t you going 
to wear my frat pin? Ain’t we going to 
the best show in town this coming Wed- | 
nesday night?” 

“Oh, are we?” Velma breathed raptur- | 
ously. If only he’d quit pawing her! 
She drew her coat more tightly around 
her trembling body. “I'd love that! But 
we'd better go now or Ma won't let me| 
go Wednesday night.” 

“Don’t rush me 

Although Velma heartily disliked Ted, 
she gladly welcomed his reappearance at 
this moment. ‘“Here’s Ted! Stop——” 

“Why the haste?” Lee growled at Ted. 

“Say, it’s cold! And I ain’t got no fur 
coat.” 
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‘Oh, I gotta new name,” Velma chat- 
tered as Ted climbed in beside her. 
‘Such a sweet one, too! Lee called me 
his Bye Baby Bunting!” 

“Sounds sweet, but wherefore?” 
lifted pale eyebrows at his partner. 


Ted 


Bye Baby Bunting, 

Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 

Ta ta ta ta ta ta ta ta, 

To wrap my Baby Bunting in. 


Lee chanted it meaningly as he started 
the car and turned back upon the boule- 
vard. 

Ted snorted, “Haw! Haw! 
hot one!” and snickered in 
way. 

Lee laughed, too, and Velma joined in, 
happy that Lee was not angry with her. 

To Velma’s intense relief, the third- 
floor windows were dark when they drew 
to the curb before her home. 

“Thank you so much for a perfectly 
grand time—” she began as Ted helped 
her out, pressing her hands slyly. 

“Gosh,” interrupted Lee, “you don’t 
think I’d forget my etiquette so far as 
not to see a lady friend clear home!”’ 

“Oh, no! You don’t have to*go up 
with me,” Velma protested in panic. He'd 
think her house wasn’t nice and besides, 
Ma or Pa might come out. She recalled 
an occasion when she and Frank had 
arrived home a little past the hour con- 
sidered proper by Pa and he had sallied 
out belligerently in his nightshirt! Frank 
had been profoundly apologetic and had 
ever afterwards entertained a lively re- 
spect for her father. But Lee was dif- 
ferent. Somehow she sensed that respect 
would not be the emotion the sight of 
her father’s nightshirt would arouse in 
him. 

Since, however, she had already found 
herself powerless to resist his high—or, 
as she would say, thrilling—ways, Lee 
attended her up the two flights of stairs 
to the Finley flat. She was too uneasy 
to enjoy thoroughly his protecting arm 
or the close embrace at the landing 
“Well, good night, my—honey boy 
~"’ She smiled archly and pursed her 
lips tantalizingly 

‘I'm coming in, you sweetness, to say 
good night right 

“Oh no—please— 

But Lee had opened the door and they 
slipped silently within He stood for 
an instant appalled, and then he turned 
a lugubrious face to her 

“Where, oh where, do all 
go?” 

Velma giggled nervously and glibly re- 
cited: “Par—living room, dining room, 
kitchen, Pa and Ma’s room, bathroom and 
our room, that is, Helen’s and mine. 
Helen is my sister.” 

“Cripes! I fancied myself for a mo- 
ment back in San Quentin!” 

Velma responded with the appreciative 
mirth which was evidently expected. 

“We'll have to have Sister Helen out 
for Ted one day—eh what?” 

“Oh, no!” Velma hastened. 
just a kid. Pa and Ma won't let 
have a steady yet.” 

“Am I your steady?” Lee whispered. 

“Sure,” she murmured, “but listen, you 
gotta go. If Pa should see you-——” 

Suddenly he stiffened. “Hah! I’ve got 
it! Now I know.” 
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“What’s the matter?” she asked in 
alarm. 

“It’s those flowers,” he nodded 
solemnly. “I smelled them when I came 
in but I couldn’t place the odor.” 

He tiptoed over to the wall and 
gravely sniffed at the huge blotches of 
color that sprawled on it, looking, in the 
faint light of the hall, not unlike great 
ragged chrysanthemums. 

“It’s these cabbage roses I smelled. 
Sweet aroma of cabbage roses!” He 
rolled his eyes ecstatically. 

“Gee, but you're some kidder, you 
are!” Velma stifled her laughter. ‘Hon- 
est, you better go. I'll be ready Wed- 
nesday night % 

“Aren't you going to kiss me—right 
——’" He snatched her to him. “You 
little devil i 

“Call me what you did in the car—you 
know i 

“What was that?” 

“Bye Baby Bunting,” 
shyly. 

Lee gurgled. “Sure. Bye Baby Bunt- 
ing—Bye Baby Bunting—Bye Baby 
Bunting * With each repetition he 
kissed her more fiercely. 

“You mustn’t—you mustn’t 
ma struggled, frightened. 

“Bye Baby Bunting—Bye Baby Bunt- 
ing——”’ 

Panting, she broke away, pushing him 
with all her small strength. 

Lee was angered. “Just as you say.” 
He turned coldly to the door. 

“Oh, please! Don’t be mad! Maybe 
—next time . 

The boy straightened his tie and an- 
swered her evident distress with indif- 
ference. “If you really cared, it would 
be this time.” 

“But I do—I do——” 

Again his ardent arms were crushing 
about her. 

“Velma?” Ma’s voice came sleepily. 

“Yes, Ma, it’s me. I’m just going to 
bed. Please, Lee, go quick,” she en- 
treated. 

Lee curled his lip in annoyance and 
stepped outside. 

Velma hovered at the door to 
softly, “Wednesday night, Big Boy!” 

“Oh sure- 

Brilliant-eyed, flushed of cheek, Velma 
faced herself in the mirror. 

Wonderful! Heavenly! Perfect!” 
she breathed. How can I live until Wed- 
nesday night!” 

Tenderly she unfastened the mauled 
and faded flower from her coat and laid 
it lovingly beneath a pile of handker- 
chiefs. 

“T shall always keep it and when we’re 
married I’ll show it to Lee 4 

As she cautiously closed the drawer, 
Helen raised a tousled head. 

“Say! Frank was here and waited all 
evening for you and he sure was sore 
when he heard you was out with some 
other fellow. He said he had something 
important to tell you and he'd be up 
Wednesday night. Who’s the new 
sheik?” 

Velma shrank from sharing her new 
and thrilling secret with any one, least of 
all with her unsympathetic younger sister. 

“It won't do him no good to come up 
Wednesday night ‘cause I’m going to the 
theater with Mr. Bowers.” 
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she whispered 


” Vel- 


call 


“Mr. Bowers!” mimicked Helen TOU. 
ing. ‘Where does he tend bar?” | 

“Shut up Helen. You'll meet hj 
he calls for me. And, believe ait 
should worry if Frank gets mad, He! 
too bossy, anyhow.” : 

When Helen was convinced that she 
had learned all she was likely to leam 
concerning Velma’s evening, she settled 
herself grumblingly to sleep, but Velma 
lay wide-eyed in the darkness, her las 
waking thought: 

“How can I wait until We 
night—Bye Baby Bunting—~” —_ 
But, of course, like even the 
beautiful of impossible things, Wednes. 

day night came. 


HEATHED in the scrap of black sk 
that was her only good dress, her hai 

laboriously waved in front with the cuk 
cascaded up the back by Helen, a byl. 
liant dab of color on each already bum. 
ing cheek, lips curved in coral, little hy 
pulled roguishly over the beaded fringe 
of her eyelashes and wrapped in her be 
loved coat, Velma awaited Lee. 

Pa had been persuaded, int spite of 
many protests, into his coat and clasped 
a book in unfamiliar hands while Helen, 
like a true Sister Anne, hung watchful 
out the window. 

“Pa!” expostulated Velma. 
lamp shade right back quick!” 

“T can’t see with that petticoat thing 
over the light,’ Pa protested. But he did 
her bidding. 

“Tf Mr. Bowers don’t hurry,” Ma su- 
gested mildly, “Frank will be here be 
fore him—and then what? Frank was 
awful anxious to see you, baby. He said 
he had some good news.” 

Velma dismissed Frank with a shrug. 

“Helen! Get away from that window! 
He'll see you!” 

“Here he comes! 
car’s stopping!” 

“Helen, if you don’t come away from 
that window I'll—” she wrung her hands 
despairingly. ; 

Helen obeyed but with an expression 
of awful triumph 

“Well! He's here and getting out, but 
if that flivver thing is the grand ar 
you've been raving about then I'm May 
Pickford!” 

“What do you mean!” 

Velma moved to the window but halted 
at the sound of the door-bell. She m 
out to the hall and pulled the handle of 
the door opener, then posed in coquettist 
greeting as footsteps ascended the staits 
She was startled. Blond hair—knowing 

rin—Ted! 

. Her heart thumped sickeningly. “Why 
—why, Ted! Where's Lee? Is he-s 
he down in the car?” 

“Only me, Cutie, and I got a messi 
for you and am here to take you out 

“T—J] * What could she say to bet 
folks? “All right. Come in and met 
Pa and Ma.” 

“Lord, no!” 
steps. 


“Put the 


Here he comes! A 


Ted backed down two 
“Not this hombre . . ‘ 
“You'll come or I wont go 
Velma held her head proudly, the ¢ 
drained away beneath her rouge. | 


with you!” 


“Oh, if you put it that way——. 
With a sternly summoned smile, Velma 

ushered him gayly into the living room | 
“Pa and Ma and Helen, this 8 
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Jed Smith. Mr. Bowers’ car broke down 
ga he sent his pal Mr. Ted Smith to 
me.” So much for pride! 

“Pleased tameetcha,” Pa ducked above 
f e. 

Bcc tameetcha,” curtsied Ma. 

“Pleased tameetcha,” Helen stammered 
fom the protection of the window cur- 
taiD. 

Ted bowed elaborately. 

“I'm delighted, I’m sure, to meet Miss 
Finley's so charming family. Will you 

n us if we run along? 

They did, with obvious relief and as 

Ma reached for her mending, Helen 

“Well! If that ain’t the worst! 
I bet Velma wasn’t peeved ‘cause this 
pink-eyed rabbit came instead of _ her 
deik she’s been going goofy about! 

It was unmistakably a flivver into 
which Ted handed Velma. 

“Tt ain't much beside Lee’s car,” he 

ized, “but at least it’s mine for 
wery day in the week while Lee’s old 
mn only lets him crash out in his on 
Sundays and Saturday afternoons.” 

“Are we going to the show?” 
uked faintly. 

“Huh-uh. I’ve been to three shows 
this week and my allowance won't 
sand for another. How about a spin 
through the park?” 

“Why didn’t Lee come?” 

“What’s the matter?” He insinuated 
alimp arm around her shoulders. “Won't 
I do?” 

She writhed free. 

“Well, if you will have it, 
heavy date.” 

“What date?” 
gallantly. 

“Listen, sweetie, when Marge Daily 
qooks a finger that boy hops! Just like 
Td hop for you if you’d say the word.” 

“What about me? Did he forget about 
his date with me?” Her voice quavered. 

Ted casually lighted a cigaret. “Did 
you really think he meant to keep it?” 

“Why not?” she questioned fiercely. 

‘Say, don’t get snappy at me!” He 
dodged in mock fear. “I ain’t Lee. Hon- 
ti, I ain't that kind of a guy. Why, 
te does that every time he gets the car. 
Goes pearl diving, he calls it, like the 
dd boy Nero. Picks up anything with 
atits and gives her a line and if she 
don't fall hard or far enough—finis!” 

“But—but In shame, grief and 
humiliation Velma was openly crying, the 
teats sliding unheeded down her cold 
theeks: “But—but he called me his Bye 

Bunting and “ 

Ted’s laughter struck at her like a 

sword. 


“Bananas! I didn’t know they grew 
green! Didn't you get that? ‘Daddy’s 
fe a-hunting to get a little rabbit skin’ 

skin! Didn’t you get it? That 
"i sure the cat’s nightie. I thought I’d 
te when he sprung it.” 

His mirth jarred above the rattle of 

Car. 

‘Let me out! You let me out!” 

Ted sobered. In a wheedling tone he 
sad, “Say, I don’t think that, and Lee’s 
dirty bum. I’m crazy about you. I 
ust as leave you were my girl and my 

pin looks just like his anyhow.” 
das, “ned to her and kissed her wet 


Velma 


“Where’s Lee?” 
he had a 


Velma’s chin was set 


You—you—” Velma struck at him 


with fury. “You let me out!” 

Hysterically she opened the door. 
car jerked to a halt. 

“Get out! ~ Get out 
hell-cat! Walk home! 
Good night!” 

The tail light of the car flickered from 
sight. 

The thin fog of earlier evening had 
changed into a drizzle. Chin high, teeth 


The 


little 
cares! 


then, you 


Who 





set, Velma walked a block then deliber- | 
ately removed her coat, thrust it bitterly, | 
scornfully, beneath her arm, and went on. 

Two, three, four blocks. 

Five, six, seven. He wasn’t a gentle- 
man after all. He wasn’t even nice. He 
was mean and cruel She choked and 
the tears came. 

Eight, nine, ten. Frank—why, Frank 
wouldn’t treat a dog that way! Why, | 
Frank was worth a truck load of such| 
whippersnappers . 

An hour later, weary and spent, she 
crept softly up the stairs to the flat. A 
faint light slid into the hall from the 
partly opened living room door. Of 
course he hadn't waited . he had 
gone home mad—mad at her for good. 


IMID with hope she glimpsed within 

the room. Frank had waited. Slouch- 
ed forlornly in her father’s chair, the 
rosy shade haloed his patient head. 

Velma’s throat contracted with grate- 
ful tears and her heart surged joyfully. 
Swiftly she thrust her arms into her coat, 
rubbed her powder puff over her tear- 
stained face and stepped inside. 

“Hello there, Frank!” 

“Hello!”» He jumped up to greet her | 
with glad alacrity and then his jaw drop- 
ped in amazed admiration. 

“Judas Priest, Velma, you sure look 
swell! That’s some coat!” 

“Do you honest like it, Frank? 
—it’s only r-rabbit skin, you know . 
she gulped 

“Nobody’d ever know it and who'd! 
care anyhow when it’s so pretty and 
soft.” He touched the collar and her 
cheek with gentle, awkward fingers. 

“I kinda like those gray ones, 
squirrel, is it they call them?” 

“Sure! And who doesn’t like them,” 
Velma responded bitterly. “But they 
cost money!”’ 

“What of it! Say, when this one is 
worn out I guess we'll have to get you 
one of them. I—I—Velma This 
wasn’t the way he had planned to tell her 
the grand news . this shyness . | 

“Velma, we—we got enough to get 
married on now. I’m made foreman of 
the shop and I got the flivver for a 
honeymoon. Velma—there ain’t another 
fellow, is there? Sunday and tonight 

. .” His humble eyes plead mutely. 

With a little sob she was in his arms. | 

“There never, never was anybody but | 
you, Frank, and there never, never will 
_ RRs 

“Gee!” He held her tenderly, his 
inept lips seeking for words in which to 
express his rapture. 

“Gee, honey, you’re just a little—just 
a little Bye Baby Bunting!” 

Velma stiffened in his arms and turned 
her face to his, to meet his honest eyes. 

“Oh, Frank, you do” Say the nicest | 
things .. .” 


It’s 


too— 
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When the Sheriff Owned the Movies 


Personie Justice who lived across the 
street. One time Personie’s husband had 
to sleep on just a mattress, as all the 
beds in the house were being used as 
props. On another evening Personie had 
planned a party. Cecil De Mille was 
using all her furniture and when the gala 
night came Personie’s house was as bare 
of chairs, sofas, et cetera as a bald man’s 
head is of hair. Nothing daunted, this 
friend of the pioneer motion picture es- 
corted her guests to the studio and the 
evening’s entertainment was held on the 
set.” 

In later years that party was spoken 
of as Hollywood’s most successful social 
event. 

“Brewster's Millions,’ “The Squaw 
Man” and “The Warrens of Virginia’ 
were the first pictures made at the Lasky 
Studios 

Blanche Sweet, a beautiful blonde, who 
had formerly been the chief player in 
Griffith’s Biograph Company, was en- 
gaged by Lasky and cast in “The War- 
rens of Virginia,’ the David Belasco stage 
success. This, according to those who 
should know, was the first Lasky picture 
to make money. 

In those early days art directors were 
unheard of. Today the man who designs 
the sets is a person of distinction. He 
is responsible for every item from the 
fan carried by milady to the pictures on 
the wall. He must know history, art and 
above all he must have ability to make 
his sets stand out with individual interest. 


OLLYWOOD, in the days when Dus- 
tin Farnum and other Broadway stars 
did their movie prospecting in the far- 
away west, was a grove of oranges with 
two iron gates at one end. These later were 
used frequently in movie scenes. There 
were no studios except the impro- 
vised ones built by Vitagraph, Selig, Es- 
sanay and Thomas Ince, all of whom 
were making westerns 
David Wark Griffith in an experimen- 
tal mood had traveled west to establish 
a Biograph branch in California. In the 
little band leaving New York with Bio- 
graph, and from their standpoint aban- 
doning all hope, were Mary Pickford, 
Dell Henderson, Marion Leonard, Mack 
Sennett, Jack Pickford, Billy Quirk and 
Florence Lawrence. Mary was getting 
forty dollars a week and she asked that 
her salary be increased. Mr. Griffith, un- 
able to meet the demand, compromised 
by offering her brother Jack three days’ 
work a week. At that time Billy Quirk 
was the highest paid motion picture actor 
in captivity. He was receiving the 
munificent salary of seventy-five dollars 
a week 
Mack Sennet 
comedy réles fu: David Griffith. 


for some years played 
That 
was in the days before he learned the 
value of a custard pie as a means of in- 


ducing laughter. Sennett, who is now a 
millionaire, never minds referring to those 
old days. Henrietta Crossman, the actress, 
told me once of having had Mr. Sennett 
pointed out to her at a dinner as one of 
California’s millionaires. After dinner 
he came over and sat down next to her. 
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“Do you know, Mr. Sennett,’ I said, 
‘your face is strangely familiar.’ 

“*That is not to be wondered at, Miss 
Crossman!’ he replied with a smile. ‘I 
used to carry a spear in your company.’ ” 

The Vitagraph Company at that time 
really functioned in Brooklyn save for 
the crude westerns that were made in 
California. In the company then making 
wild west thrillers were Ben and Fred 
Burns, Adele Christy, Roland Sturgeon 
and Robert Thornby. Tom Fortune also 
was with Vitagraph up to the time he 
joined Jesse Lasky. 


N THESE early days -Kathleen Wil- 

liams made a serial for the Selig Com- 
pany in conjunction with the Chicago 
Tribune, called “‘The Adventures of. Kath- 
leen.” It was a daring experiment and 
one the pessimists believed would end in 
failure. To the surprise of every one it 
broke all records. This ‘“‘continued-in-the- 
next” stuff, showing the blonde and beau- 
tiful Miss Williams in the supposed wilds 
of Africa facing all sorts of dangers and 
saving herself from the wild animals by 
the most intrepid exploits, won an au- 
dience in every theater of any importance 
in the United States. The story appeared 
simultaneously and the tie-up brought 
money to the exhibitor and the newspaper 
as well. 

This was one of the first cases on 
record where a newspaper associated with 
a common “fillum” on grounds of inti- 
macy. It gave Mr. Selig the courage to 
make “The Spoilers” with William Far- 
num, Thomas Santschi, Bessie Eyton and 
Kathleen Williams in the chief rdles. The 
fight staged between the two men in this 
picture became traditional and Rex Beach, 
who had formerly been indifferent where 
the filming of his talent was concerned, 
became interested in the silent drama. 

Selig’s wild animals started another 
vogue in pictures. Trained lions, leopards 
that wound their slinky forms around the 
actors’ throats, dancing bears and tame 
elephants became a popular background. 
Mr. Selig had an advantage over all the 
other companies in the wild animal pic- 
tures for the reason that he had bought 
his zoo early and had a_ well-founded 
menagerie. 

Carl Laemmle later bought out Hagen- 
beck’s far-famed circus, and with it 
started the nucleus of what was to be- 
come the largest menagerie in all of pic- 
ture land. 

Painted drops in those days sometimes 
interfered with an otherwise excellent 
jungle impression. David Wark Griffith, 
who blazed the trail in so many other 
matters, was one of the first directors to 
see the importance of sets. His “Intoler- 
ance,” in which he built an entire city of 
Babylon, was featured in editorials, news- 
paper articles and magazine stories all 
over the country. A whole year was 
spent in turning out one of the finest pic- 
tures ever made, but it proved to be one 
of the most colossal financial flops of 
any age. One reason why “Intolerance” 
did not succeed was that it was far too 
long and too complicated for the ordinary 
mind to fathom. 
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Shortly after Mr. Griffith startled the 
world by building real marble Columns 
and showing streets that were not painted 
Thomas Ince made a spectacular picture 
called “Civilization.” Mr. Ince’s Picture 
was extremely popular with mothers who 
feared that the war just then Starting in 
Europe would break loose in this country. 
“Civilization” made a plea for peace and 
harmony. However, the war dou 
hovered over America and the patriotic 
citizens recalled his picture as being a 
drawback to enlistment 

Our Essanay pictures were filmed ip 
Chicago at the corner and in the neigh- 
borhood. I remember once accompany. 
ing Richard Baker to Kenilworth, g 
suburb of Chicago, where he was trying 
to steal a beautiful home for his pictur 
After the butler had ordered us off of 
the grounds, the mistress of the house 
came out and finally a policeman was 
called to ask us to please leave quietly 
before we were all put in jail. 

Mr. Baker decided to experiment fur. 
ther in Kenilworth but the town cop 
stable, aided and abetted by the police 
man, told us firmly and none too gently 
that we need never return again. 


HILE this feeling against the mu- 

dane movies was rampant there 
came to Chicago a little man with baggy 
trousers, derby hat and a cane. George K. 
Spoor who was paying him one hundred 
thousand dollars a year had seen “Tillie’s 
Punctured Romance” and _ believed the 
man had in him all the requisites of 
stardom. 

Up to the time Charlie Chaplin came 
to Essanay, E. Mason Hopper had it- 
stilled the idea in the minds of every- 
body that no successful comedy could be 
filmed without breaking all the furniture, 
tearing down the house and making a din 
that resembled an earthquake. What 4 
change of ideas when Charlie started 
working! There was hardly a sound from 
the stage when he was doing his comedies 

Heretofore, any old set, any odd fu 
niture, any old props had been put ito 
use. Charlie was particular. He was 
even fastidious. He examined the fum- 
ture, he criticized his sets and whe 
“Carmen” was to be filmed he refused 
to accept the property man’s scenery. 

“What difference does it make?” asked 
the property boy, “ain't you going to tear 
all of the stuff to pieces anyway, mé 
comedy?” ‘ 

Charlie gave him a look of disgust. 

Sometimes I wonder if today’s film 
people who have to eve 
that money can buy appreciate their good 
fortune. The present lavish expenditures 
for furnishings, and the well equipped 
storeroom in which everything from 4 
baby carriage to a limousine is ready for 
use, are taken as a matter of course. Cer 
tainly a director should have every thing 
at his beck and call to facilitate his pit 
ture making, but when I contemplate 
this change in sets, furniture and 
tumes I can only say, in no branch of the 
entire motion picture business has there 
been greater advancement. 
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The Girl in the Cloak of Foxskins 


—continued from page 63 


ebottom trousers. He noticed that 
when there was a tall man among them 
de would lean farther forward, and if 
e young her eyes would fol- 
Sometimes one of these 
y—not being blessed with Po- 
jgman O'Shea’s wisdom—would step 
side to have a word with her; but there 
ms something in her voice and face, 
sun she replied, that turned even the 
ext drunken roisterer away at once. 
Je seemed to own the same armor of 
ismmity against insult that the Salva- 
fm Army women wore. 


HERE came a wet night when Po- 
ficeman O'Shea gazed, as usual, across 
ie swinging doors into the Old Bowhead 
‘Joon and saw the girl in the cloak 
# foxskins standing before the bar. 
Ty blocky proprietor was facing her 
gross the counter 

“Did he come today?” she was saying. 
The other shook his head. “Not yet.” 
She turned away and she met Police- 
mn O'Shea in the doorway. The will- 
ingess to go half-way, the quick desire 
fo share another's burden of emotion 
which makes the Irish such good priests 
ad great policemen, was written on his 
fue. It brought to her eyes a greater 
wistfulness and to her lips an eager little 


"Ye are waiting here for somewan?” 
ie asked gently. 

She nodded silently and his wise eyes 
bathed her with grave kindness. 

‘Why do ye always seek for him in 
ihis wan spot?” 

They were walking down the sidewalk 
ww. She halted in the entrance of the 
amm-shop and Policeman O’Shea stood 
side her. 

‘It is the last place where I heard from 
tim” Her words came swiftly. “And 
four of my letters are waiting for him 
fee. Four of mine and four of his 
mother’s. Some of them have been wait- 
tm for nearly a year.” 

Tye known av men who came back 
fo such places as the Bowhead for mail 
tat had been held five years,” he com- 
foried her. “He will show up some day.” 
She looked into his eyes and the glow 
i tagemess grew brighter in her own. 
peeeniers of her reserve were breaking 


"You think he will?” She laid her 
ud upon his huge blue-sleeved arm. 
You see—he must be in some trouble 
the would have come before. This is 
W place for him, down here.” 
He would be from the North,” Po- 
O'Shea asserted. “They are, that 
come to x Bowhead.” 
ort Yukon: 
ay Circle. 


that is beyond 
He grew up in that 


She sighed and he saw the shadow of 


Then ess creeping into her eyes. 
i softer note came into his voice 
asked her the question which had 

. It his mind from the beginning. 
Ways away. And ye have come 
He would be your 


fyes met his again and the light 


of eagerness returned to them. The color | 
rose upon her cheeks. He did not wait 
for her answer. 

“Your sweetheart,” said he. “Ah, yis. 
Tell me—how did he come to go away?” 

“It was no quarrel between us,” she 
answered quickly and then she went 
straight on as if the story were a burden 
that she would unload. 

“It is a hard country, the North; but 
there is a bigness in it that you do not 
have down here. In the winter there 
is nothing but the whiteness of the snow 
and the spruces showing dark against it, 
and it is so quiet that you can hear the 
swishing of the Northern Lights as they 
sweep back and forth all day long above 
your head. And in the summer when the 
ice has gone, the sun shines on the wide 
river all through the warm nights and you 
can almost see the green things growing. 

“That bigness gets into a man; it gets 
into his blood, I think, until he is not fit 
for cities and he does not want to be 
where men are thick like this. It was so 
with Dan. By the time he was grown 
there was none from St. Michaels to 
Whitehorse—white man or Indian—who 
could stand the long trips with the dog 
teams like he did. He loved the river 
country and he would have stayed—only 
for his father.” 

“Ah, yis.” Policeman O'Shea nodded 
his understanding. ‘“’Tis often so with 
lads.” 

The rain hissed on the sidewalk as she 
went on. 

“There was much likeness in those two. 
That was the trouble. They tell me that 
all of the MacDonalds’ men-folk are 
that way. They cover up the love that 
is in their hearts as if it were a sin. They 
will show naught but the hard side to 
any man. That is what Dan’s mother 
said the night when we two talked it 
over. She told me that his father never 
spoke a kind word to him after he was a 
baby. 

“And long before that night Dan had 
told me the same. You see, the two of 
us grew up together. I had no people 
of my own; my father and mother died 
of the smallpox, the winter of the great 
epidemic on the river, and Father Ballou, 
the missionary, brought me to Fort Yu- 
kon when I was a little thing. “Twas he 
that raised me. Dan and I were the 
only white children in the country. We'd 
been like brother and sister ever since 
the two of us could remember. 

“So he used to come and tell me every- 
thing; and when he first began to think 
of leaving home, he would sit down with 
me and talk by the hour about the States 
—how a young fellow could make good 
wages down there in the big cities and 
get a chance to climb. I knew it was 
not the wages that were drawing him 
away—I knew his father’s hardness was 
driving him from home. But there was 
nothing I could say to hold him; the 
bitterness was in his heart.and he must 
go. 

“T remember the night he left us, with 
the sunshine on the river and the steamer 
lying at the landing-stage. The Indians 
were packing wood across the gang-| 
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|plank when he said good-bye to me.” 

She was silent for a moment, looking 
straight before her into the gray rain. 
Then her eyes sought those of Policeman 
O’Shea and she went straight on. 

“You see, he had not told me then—I 
do not think he knew himself, the way 
he felt. He was so set on going. I 
thought my heart would break. 

“TI stood there on the bank and watched 
him kiss his mother. But to his father 
he said nothing; they did not even look 
at each other. When the lines were cast 
off, he waved his hand to me and that 
was the last I saw of him. 

“The mails are slow up there. All 
winter there are none. But when the 
ice went out and the first boat came up 
from St. Michaels, there were letters for 
me. He told me how the homesickness 
was growing in his heart—how he wanted 
me. It was then that we gave our promise 
to each other. 

“Every steamer brought me word from 
him. He used to write his plans, how he 
was going to send for me as soon as he 
could save the money. And I could see 
—although he did not tell me, I could 
see it—the longing he had to come back 
to his own country. Then all at once 
the letters stopped. 

“They: say his father never spoke his 
name. But he was growing older with it; 
I could see his shoulders bending more 
and more. In November when the mush 
ice was drifting down the river, he took 
sick with pneumonia. By the time they 
could get a doctor over from Circle City 
he was past the helping. 

“On the day when we buried him be- 
hind the trading-post, I sat down with 
Dan’s mother and I told her how her son 
had asked me to be his wife. It was the 
first time that I had said aught to her of 
our promise, but she had known it all 
along, for Dan had told her too. So we 
two talked it over, and we shared our 
fear with each other—and what we had 
of hope. 

“““Now he can come back to us,’ she 
said to me. ‘Will you go and find him 
and bring him home?’ It was for that 
that I had come to her; and so I started 
the next day, up the river for the out- 
side, with a driver and a dog team.” 

She saw the look in Policeman O’Shea’s 
face and the flame of pride came into 
her clear eyes. 

“In our country a woman is safe with 
men,” she said and then she went on. 

“A long ways and the cold was bitter. 
There were days when we could hear the 
tree trunks splitting in the forest. For 
miles and miles the ice lay in hummocks 
on the river. At Caribou Crossing the 
driver went snow-blind and I drove the 
dogs on up the lakes, across Chilkoct, 
|down to tidewater 
| “A long ways and a weary journey, 
|but the waiting is the weariest. And 
|now the spring is here. The ice will be 
jout of Bering and the time is coming 
‘when I must go home.” 
| Policeman O'Shea laid his 
| upon her shoulder 
| “In the springtime the men do be 
drifting back to such places as the Old 
Bowhead,” said he. “Perhaps he will 
show up.” 

She smiled bravely into his eyes. 

“The time is getting short, but I am 
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big hand 


hoping still,” the girl  toj i 

He left her in the doorway ofl 
pawnshop and departed at his slow s 
ger to walk the beat where he dealt 
justice according to the dictates of he 
own wisdom and enforced his edicts 
the might of his big fists or With his 
night-stick. 
The days went on. The rains of winter 
had passed and with the coming of 
spring the men were flocking to the 
neighborhood of dingy buildings by the 
city front, looking for berths in the 
schooners which would take them to the 
fog-hung islands in Bering or jn the 
whalers bound for the distant Arctic. It 
was the season when the North called to 
her errant sons. 

Sometimes, when he was passing the 
Old Bowhead late in the evening, Police. 
man O’Shea would see the girl in the 
cloak of foxskins waiting near-by. Then 
when he had gone into the shadows be. 
yond, he would shake his head. For he 
knew how many of those wanderers there 
were who never did come back. 


NE sunny morning when the gray. 

green swells of the Pacific were 
flecked with white and the breeze outside 
the Heads was stiffening to a gale, the 
British ship Arethusa came climbing over 
the horizon, burying her lee rail in the 
hissing waters as she made her landfall of 
the Golden Gate. Her great sails were 
flashing and the wet deck planking was 
agleam; the voices of the men furling the 
lofty royals mingled with the humming 
of the wind in the wire rigging. 


Yo, oh—oh, oh, ol 


And we'll pay Paddy Doyle for his boots. 


a row of tiny figures 
heavens and the 


So they sang, 
suspended between the 
rushing sea. But one among them was 
silent. He hung over the slanting yard 
far out with his heels against the kicking 
foot-rope. His head was bare, his black 
hair was tossing in the wind and his eyes 
were hungry scanning the distant land 
for the first shine of the sunlight on the 
city’s roof tops. 

Far behind him 
world lay other cities e 
beside the Mersey held no appeal for 
him and the endless clangor of the 
Clyde’s smoke-hung banks had filled him 
with loathing. He was longing for the 
roar of the trucks on the cobblestones of 
the Embarcadero, for the faces of his 
own breed in the doorways of the wooden 
buildings. And most of all his heart 
was sick for news of his own silent coun- 
try in the North. Now, as he hung over 
the slanting yard h the rushing se 
beneath him and the sky above, he 
thought of the Old Bowhead Saloon and 
the lettets growing yellow with their 
waiting in the rack he wall 

Where the red lightship rode the gray 
swells outside the bat tug came plow 
ing out to meet the Arethusa and made 
fast. Slowly the city’s roof tops revealed 
themselves and the rows of buildings on 
the hillsides as the ship passed into the 
Golden Gate. The noon was waning 
when the tugboat ver swinging at her 
mooring chains, hard by the fairway 
where the ferry-boats were ever passing 
back and forth. The haze of early eve 


ning crept up the hillsides and the lamps 


half-way across the 
but the drab streets 
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gere twinkling on the street corners when 
Dan MacDonald slipped out of the close 

tle to take his stand beside the 
nil and gaze with hungry eyes upon the 


_ * come back, half-way. across the 
yorid. Of all the thousands of miles of 
ait water that had lain between him and 
ie Old Bowhead, less than a half-mile 
gmained now. But as he looked over 
iat last interval his face darkened and 
ie shadow of dour determination came 
gio his eyes. For he was signed for 
ie whole voyage—Glasgow to San Fran- 
dso and back to Glasgow—and if he 
went ashore here, it was as a deserting 
gilor with the laws of nations invoking 
ihe police to capture him on sight. 

So he was standing by the rail, while 
the shadows grew deeper on the water 
ad the ships vanished, leaving only 

of colored light to mark their 
paces in the gloom. And as he pondered, 
tying to hit upon a plan by which to 
rach the land, the sound of oars came 
io his ears. A moment later a boat 
emerged from the darkness and drew 
dongside. The bulky form of the first 
mate climbed up over the Arethusa’s rail 
md went on aft, to show for a moment 
dhouetted in the gush of light from the 
cabin before the scuttle swallowed it. 

By the time the blue cap was out of 
agit Dan was stealing amidships. For 
his opportunity was brief at best; only 
the accident of some greater haste than 
wual had taken the mate below before 
he ordered the yawl hauled on _ board. 
Dan's hand was shaking with eagerness 
ashe undid the painter. An oar clattered 
dightly as he stepped between the 
thwarts; the sound made his breath stop. 
He shoved off and let the little craft 
dift shoreward with the tide. There 
passed some moments when the only 
wind was the lapping of the water 
miinst the prow. Then a deep-toned 
voice broke the silence in his wake and 
Dan seized the ‘oars. 

The tramp of feet grew louder on the 
Arethusa’s deck; another shout, and Dan 
could hear the crew tumbling out of the 
forecastle. He was bending to the oars 
now and the thumping of the rowlocks 
mingled with the noises on the ship be- 
hind him. 

“Lower away there!”’ The mate’s full- 
chested bellow was followed by the whin- 
ing of the falls. “Now men, a bottle of 
Whisky in the fo’c’s’le tonight if we over- 
haul him.” 


[pe wes lunging back and forth with 
a 


swift ferocity of effort which 

Wig a deep sob from him at every stroke 
oars. He whipped a glance over his 

der and saw the light of a tugboat 
ling out of the gloom almost ahead 

: A moment later he was passing 
mms its bows so close that he could 
the hissing of the water against its 
Mm. He glanced around again. The 
dock lights seemed to be racing 
Ward him. The steady thump-thump 
pursuers’ rowlocks was growing 

. He swept through a twisted path- 
"of red where the reflection of a lan- 
tem at the end of the slip bathed the 
f Waters of the harbor. He heard 

te Voices of men on the landing-stage 
fifty feet ahead of him. Then 


he sheered off and shot away under the 
wharf. Here, among the dripping piles 
which rose all about him like trees in a 
thick forest, the darkness was complete. 

It was a good half-hour later when he 
dared to come forth upon the open harbor 
and seek a landing-place among the litter 
of schooners and small craft at the south 
end of the city. 


LICEMAN: O'SHEA was coming 


down the sidewalk twirling his battered | 


night-stick by its leather thong when the 
mate of the Arethusa met him. He paused 
before the vacant lot where the old life- 
boat was resting on its keel among the 
shadows and he harkened to the descrip- 
tion that the other gave him. 

“Six feet or thereabouts; 
gray eyes, weight one 
seventy or sO; age, 
twenty 

Suddenly the speaker paused and grip- 
ped the policeman’s arm. 

“That’s him now,” he whispered exul- 
tantly. 


dark hair, 
hundred and 
som’ers about 


Dan MacDonald was stepping within | 
the pool of light before the entrance of | 
the Old Bowhead when the two of them | 


confronted him. 

“I want you.” The voice of Police- 
man O’Shea was heavy with the impla- 
cable might of the law. 

Then, as the words fell from his lips, 
even as he was gathering his huge muscles 
to leap upon this other who stood before 
him with clenched fists and outthrust 
jaw, a form appeared within the pool of 
yellow light. It came swiftly, in silence, 
like an apparition; almost as if it had 
arisen here, between these two men. It 
was the girl in the cloak of foxskins. 
Her straight young shoulders were flung 
back and the light in her gray eyes was 
like a flame. 

“Dan!” 


the name fall from her lips as a loud cry. 

Policeman O’Shea settled back upon 
his heels. He straightened his broad 
shoulders. Nor did he wait upon con- 
sideration now. 


ing the years while he ruled his beat— 


the same notorious methods by which | 


the flat-footed members of his breed have 
outraged reformers so many times—he 
acted in this moment. 


With one huge hand he clutched the 


mate of the Arethusa by the coat collar | 
Then, while he | 


and whirled him around. 
jabbed his night-stick into the small of 
his prisoner's back, he pronounced des- 
potic judgment. 

“Move on!” The overweening con- 
tempt of unbounded authority was in his 
voice. “Not a word from ye or I'll call 


the wagon an’ t’row ye in fer disturbin’ | 


ihe peace. On yer way now!” 

From the corner where he had dis- 
missed his victim with a final thrust of 
his club, he looked back into the peol of 
light before the doorway of the Old 
Bowhead. Dan MacDonald was holding 
his sweetheart in his arms. 
O'Shea allowed his eyes to rest on them 
for a moment before he turned and 


walked on down East Street at his slow, | 


majestic swagger, twirling his battered 


night-stick by its leather thong. 
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She said it quietly, but there | 
was a vibrancy in her voice that made | 


After his own manner | 
and methods which he had practised dur- | 


Policeman | 
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Sousa Endorses the 
Harmonica 


“I am a great advocate of the Har- 
monica,” says Lieut. Commande: 
John Philip Sousa, famous band- 
master, “and especially endorse the 
Harmonica bands which are winning 
sweeping popularity. Thisinstrument 
is a foundation for a musical career; 
and many boysand girls who are now 
learning music on the harmonica 
will step into the great symphony 
orchestras and bands of our country 
some day.” 


You can learn to play a Hohner Harmon- 
ica with the aid of the Free Instruction 
Book. Get a Hohner “Marine Band” today 
and ask for the free book. If your dealer is 
out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
240,114 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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Our Diamonds ere al! spar- 
ling blue white Gems of amazin, 
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Hi tht thly at 
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” livered on first payment. Send tor Big 
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Man's strap watch, nickel, cushion 
shape, 6-jewel, high-grade move 
ment, fine leather strap. $9.95 
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Cutey and the Giants 


fairly loud. “Tell her I'll call for her 
and her Ma at half-past seven.” 

He slips the bell hop two bits, an’ 
Doyle almost falls out of his chair. 

“You!” he gasps. “You blowin’ Cutey 
and her Ma to a four-dollar show an’ 
givin’ bell hops quarters like they was a 
tase on balls!” 

“That’s the trouble 
guys,” says Mahanney. “A normal bird 
looks reckless by contrast. As a matter 
o' fact I'll owe Cutey all o’ that and you 

iys will too after today’s games, which 

akes me think that you bums will have 
{)» excuse me so I kin lay my plans for 
!:-ockin’ the Giants for a goal this after- 
i ~ 

He gets up and walks off. 


W* REACH the club house at the 
Polo Grounds about one o’clock, 
and in the dressing room everybody Starts 
ridin’ Mahanney about us goin’ to take 
the Giants by a twenty 
to two score or there- 
abouts 

“Twenty runs,” 
yells Doyle as he slips 
into his sweat shirt 
“A mere trifle. Have 
you figured out just 
what innin’s we'll grab 
‘em off in?” 

“Oh, about the fifth 
you ought to _ start 
gettin’ some,” was Ma- 
hanney’s quiet come- 
back 

“Row many in 
fifth?” says I. 

“Well, if it depend- 


with you tight 


the 





—_—NEXT MONTH. 


She Got What She Wanted |," 


—continued from page 37 


We get out onto the field for practise 
and the gang don’t let up for a minute 
on Mahanney. 

Does it phase Mahanney? Not a bit. 
He laughs it off, and we notice he keeps 
lookin’ at the crowd streamin’ into the 
stands as though he expects a delegation 
of Odd Fellows is coming from the home 
town to look him over. 

“He’s lookin’ for his old pal Cy Col- 
legy,” says Doyle. 

“You hit that one,” says Mahanney, 
“Cy’ll be here today, no lie.” 

“Who’s coming with him?” I says. 
“You ain’t wastin’ all those looks on a 
man?” 

“You'd be surprised,” says Mahanney 
solemnly. 

We have our practise and then loaf 
around a few minutes while the Giants 
go out and have theirs. Mahanney stands 
out by the dugout and looks ‘em over, 
all the time keeping one eye peeled, we 


lookin’ serious, 
wait.” 

“Let him bust you,” is \ hanney 
comeback. " ; 

The funny thing is that Charley doe 
get hit, and steals second, too, but no 
body could bring him in 

“Yer can’t blame me.” he yells at My. 
hanney, as he runs in for a sip o° wate 
before going to his place in the field. | 
followed instructions, so now maybe we'll 
only get nineteen runs 

This crack gets a laugh out of ever. 
body but the boss. “The big saps.” he 
says, “if they'd get over takin’ it fo 
granted that the Giants could beat ‘em 
they might win a game here Occasionally.” 

“They'll win after today,” says Mahan. 
ney. 
“After today!” snorts the boss. “They 
ought to start in winning right now.” — 

“They'll win today,” says Mahanney. 
“an’ they'll win after today, because 

they'll stop thinkin’ 
they can’t, which is the 


“shall I bust one out or 





BY DAVID R. SOLOMON 


Girls reared in the atmosphere of the South usually 
have conservative views about courtship—which makes 
the action of Arden Elliott all the more amazing. 


One of 20 Surprising Stories 


in May MCCLURE’S 


only thing that’s kept 
em trom winnin,. 
didn’t look 
we was goin’ to 
win in no hurry. Rosy 
Ryan was workin’ for 
the Giants and goin’ 
great. Outside of hit- 
tin’ Doyle he had 
pitched oerfect ball, 
and the gang was as 
far from hits as the 
bearded lady from 3 
barber shop. As Saun- 
ders was goin’ great for 
us, it looked like a 








ed on_ yerselves it 
would probably be a 
few fewer than few,” says Mahanney, 
the way you birds lap up that jinx food. 

“But if we thought we could beat them 
we could do it?” I “Is that the 
recipe ? 

“Exactly,’ he says, “an’ it 
everything you kin mention, 
work, kelly pool or love.” 

“And all this dope is Cy Collegy’s stuff, 
is that the cookie?’ asks Slugger Smith. 

“That’s it,’ says Mahanney. 

“Where did you get next to it?” 
Doyle 

“I roomed with a guy in the Central 
League who was full of it,” he says. 

“Did he believe it?” I says. 

“Sure,”’ says Mahanney. 

“Then why ain’t he in the Big League?” 

“He worked it on a gal with a lot o’ 
jack,” says Mahanney, “married her.” 

“There must be somethin’ in it,” says 
Bill Edwards, the Romeo of the club, 
who has nursed an ambition to grab off 
an heiress, and spends most of his workin’ 
hours on the field lookin’ over the boxes, 
“but I don’t see how it’s goin’ to beat the 
Giants by no twenty to two score today.” 

“That’s easy,” says Mahanney. “The 
Giants are goin’ to beat themselves today. 
Tomorrow an’ the next day you'll have to 
do the beatin’ yerself.” 

“Well, if we win a game from ’em, 
don’t worry about the rest. Once the 
jinx is broke, we'll run ‘em ragged.” 


Says 


goes for 
baseball, 


asks 
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notice, on late folks coming into the 
stands. Suddenly we hears him chuckle 
and look where he’s lookin’. He’s got 
his eyes glued on a box back of the 
Giants’ bench, near where most of their 
wives sit every day, and what’s movin’ 
into that box would grab off attention 
from a blind man. 

You can’t see her face. It’s all wrap- 
ped up in one of those white fluffy auto- 
mobile veils. But the figure, the clothes, 
the slant to the hat and even a smart 
sort o’ bag she’s carrying, they all look 
like a million dollars, and you'd bet two 
months’ salary to a last year’s doughnut 
she’s got a face that would make a bat 
pray for eyes. Oh, she was a pip, you 
could guess that. There was class even 
to the way she sat down and pretended 
she didn’t know that every man in the 
Giant infield was eyeing her like she was 
money from home. 

“So that’s Cy, is it?” I says to Mahan- 
ney. 

“That,” says Mahanney, “would make 
any one sigh.” Which was no deception. 
And then the umps interrupt my view by 
calling the game. 

The bench is immediately all business, 
the business being kiddin’ for Mahanney. 

“Come on, fellers,” says Doyle, who 
leads off for us, “we gotta get those 
twenty runs. By the way, Mahanney,” 
he goes on, tipping the boss the wink, and 
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pitcher’s battle, with 
the Giants winnin’, of 
course, on account of the jinx. Then the 
boss had a whispered confab with Me 
hanney and ordered us to wait Ryan out 
and not take a cut at anything, evena 
cripple, which is a ball right over the 
plate, if there was a chance for a wik 
For six innings it like that, one, 
two, three, and the fans begin to think 
of an overtime game. The Giants troop 
off from the field and then back on to 
it, and every time they move in or ol 
you can see ‘em take a look at the quee 
in the box back o’ their bench 

We go to bat for the seventh inning 
and the game’s so tight everybody's for 
got to kid Mahanney about the twenly 
runs we ain’t getting. And then, without 
warning, the boss switches the attack 
orders everybody to bunt at the first 
itched. 
z “J don’t care if the bases is filled a 
there’s two out,” he says, “bunt till 1 te 
you to sto 
; thet ecg up. He lays down the first 
bal! along the first base line, an’ Kellys 
caught flat-footed, and Sandy makes first 
by a mile. Doyle lays one down betwee 
third base an’ the pitcher an’ theres# 
collision between Groh, Bancroft 
Ryan tryin’ to field it. The infield @ 
pects a bunt from Owens to advance : 
runners. Owens drops the first one 
tween Ryan and Kelly, an — ‘eat 
jam, with everybody sale e} 


goes 
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bunt now an’ play their regular 
pestions. figuring that, if there's one 
thing Morriarty will do, it’s lean on it. 
lays down the first one, and it’s a 
jdler toward Kelly who promptly throws 

; into the Giant dugout, trying to head 

g Sunders at the plate. Three runs 

woe in, and Morriarty is on second with 

ut. 

™ r Smith, batting in the clean-up 
¥ion, will surely bust one, they figure. 

Te Slugger fouls two tryin’ to bunt, then 

aiches ‘em flat-footed by successfully 

ying down the third pitch and makes 
frst base standing up, Morriarty going to 
din, Hurley lays down the first ball at 
lym, who throws it over Snyder’s head 

‘ning to nab Morriarty at the plate. 

Syder gets the ball by making a wild 

imge and then falls down to put the ball 

m Morriarty at the plate. Morriarty is 

4 third base, never having been ten feet 

jom the bag, while Hurley is safe on 

ist and Smith is on second. 

‘Bunt?” I says to the boss, going to 

hat , 
‘Try anything else an 

we,” he says. 

[laid down the second ball, and Groh 

ai Snyder almost get into a fist fight 

wer who should have fielded it, Mor- 
faty scoring and everybody moving up 
abase: Bancroft sneaks up behind Smith 
whois fooling off third base, and motions 
for the ball. Groh is snarling at Snyder, 
hut gets the signal from Kelly and wheels 
quick and lets it go. When it stops rollin’ 
gme copper has it on the foul line near 
te third base line bleachers in left field 
ai everybody's scored. It’s seven runs 
i, and inside of ten minutes we make it 
gen more, bunting another pitcher 
ted and giving McGraw’s infield the 
wilest afternoon they'd had in nine 
yars. We get three more in the eighth 
ad two in the ninth, and we never batted 
thall out of the infield 

‘Whose idea was this?”’ somebody yells 

ithe boss in the first of the ninth. 

He nods at Mahanney. 

‘What'vhell’s Cy Collegy gotta do 

with buntin’?” I asks. 

‘That's the secret,” says Mahanney, 

mihe ducks for the club house. 

He's just leaving it, dressed for the 

iet, when we come piling in after win- 

tng the first game we'd taken from the 

in two seasons. We're crazy, of 
ws—who wouldn't be?—everybody 
ayghing and thumping each other on the 
tuk We almost knock Mahanney over 

S¥e crowd in. He's talkin’ to Reynolds, 
e Wainer, and tellin’ him what to do 

mth a little trick satchel he’s handing 

m@.with a wire netting in the side and a 

ty eg on it. 

“What is it, what is it?” We crowd 

und Reynolds as Mahanney ducks. 
~ stins and opens it, and we hear 

Ts “Meow.” Darned if there ain’t 

kitty in it. 

" $ it for?” yells Smith. He grabs 
lagand reads, “For the Giant infield.” 
Teh it mean?” we yell. : 

bon, Rave to ask Mr. Mahanney, 

- to leave it at the Giants’ 

Aad see Mahanney until six 

i the Astor when he walks into 
and nine of us grab him. 


“What happened?” yells Doyle. “What 


Ill bust you 


made ’em blow up?” 

“And what about the cat?” I says. 

“What did yer do?” we crowds him. 

“What did 7 do?” says Mahanney. 
“You mean what did we do?” 

“We?” we yells. “You and who else?” 

“Cutey,” says Mahanney. “That was 
Cutey with the veil on sittin’ back o’ the 
Giants’ bench. She raised that kitten.” 

“What did you do—that’s the ques- 
tion,” yells five of us in chorus. ‘What 
about Cy Collegy?”’ 

“Well, Ill tell you,” says Mahanney, 
prolonging the agony as much as possible. 
“After talkin’ with you bums this mornin’, 
I conceived the idea of sendin’ each one 
of the Giant infield a copy of this tele- 
gram, collect.” 

He yanked a wire from his pocket, 
and it was immediately snatched from his 
hands. Doyle spread it out and every- 
body read: 

WILL SIT BACK 
SUGGESTED AND 
AFTER GAME 

KITTY 


GOT YOUR WIRE 
OF BENCH AS YOU 
WAIT FOR YOU 


“And you got Cutey to sit in that 
box?” yells Smith. 

“And all afternoon that infield did 
nothin’ but sweat,” says Hurley, “and 
didn’t dare to say boo to each other for 
fear they was bein’ kidded, while on the 
other hand those what are married won- 
dered what was goin’ to happen when 
Friend Wife finds Kitty waitin’ for 
Hubby.” 

“Exactly,” says Mahanney. “Get an 
infield with only half its mind on the 
game an’ then bunt it ragged—that’s 
Cy Collegy’s stuff to a T. But you birds 
will have to excuse me, I gotta dress for 
dinner,” and he dives for the elevator. 

“Dress?” yells Morriarty after him. 
“Ain’t yer dressed now?” 

“He means the soup an’ fish,” I says. 
“He’s got a date with Cutey.”’ 

“Honest,” says Slugger Smith, “would 
he dare to crawl into an open front?” 

“That guy would dare anything,” I 
says. “He proved that today.” 

“Well,” says the Slugger, 
let him get away with too much, or 
there wouldn't be no livin’ with him.” 

“That’s a fact,” I says, so we go into 
conference. 

Half an hour later when Mahanney 
comes down lit up in an_ undertaker’s 
suit, a bell hop has a call for him. 

“For me?” says Mahanney, surprised. 
“Who from?” 

“Miss Fish,” 
Whitehall 1560.” 

“Miss Fish?” says Mahanney. “Here 
gimme the number,” an’ he dived for a 
phone booth lookin’ like, “I wonder 
what’s happened to Cutey.” 

Ten of us come out of concealment 
and gather close. The nickel drops and 
we listen. We hear a few low words and 
then Mahanney yells, “What?” and comes 
out of the booth like he’s shot. 

“Fine business!”’ he sputters. 
appreciation!” 

“It’s Cy Collegy’s stuff to a T,” I says 

“Cy Collegy?” splutters Mahanney. 
“Tt’s an insult.” 

“Insult?” yells Smith. ‘“What’s in- 
sultin’ about it? Yer mind’s on Miss 
Fish, so we has her call up the Aquarium. 
What could be fairer than that?” 


“we can’t 


says the boy. “Call 


“Fine 
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April McClure’s 





England,” he said half complainingly. 

Lyn whitened. She could not know 
that Ridgely was merely venting his ir- 
1 ‘ation on her. 

She said bitterly: “But you are going 
to London in the fall. You'll see plenty 

Isabel then—if her husband has no 
ojection.” 

Ridgely’s eyes blazed. “Why should 
h2 object, or you, or any one?” 

“You seem to forget that there are 
other points of view besides your own, 
Ridgely,” Lyn said. 

Ridgely turned his back on her and 
sat down at his drawing board. Lyn 
stood for a moment, her breast heaving, 
her eyes hard and glittering with unshed 
tears. She watched Ridgely pick up a 
brush with an elaborate air of unconcern. 
Then suddenly her emotion got the better 
of her. She wrenched the jade bangle 
from her arm, rushed across the studio 
and flung it down beside the drawing 
board. 

“Here it is—give it to Isabel! When 
you gave it to me you said you wanted 
me to have it because there were no 
more like it. It’s green, and they say 
green’s unlucky . . .” She laughed hys- 
terically, 

“Green represents jealousy, too, I 
guess,” Ridgely said curtly, and pushed 
the bangle aside. Lyn rushed from the 
studio sobbing. 


HE following evening Isabel stopped 
at the studio after dinner at a cabaret. 

“Tt seems to me,” Ridgely said bitterly, 
“that you only give me the hours that 
nobody else wants. Today, or rather 
yesterday—for it’s a new day now—was 
the anniversary of the day I left Eng- 
land ten years ago. You've been promis- 
ing for months that we should have the 
day go out into the country and be 
alone together . . .” 

Isabel said: “Don’t be absurd, Ridgely. 
We'll have tomorrow together if you like. 
You know what a lot of engagements 
I’ve had to fit in ever since I came. But 
if you’re going to quarrel with me * 

Ridgely sat down and took his 
between his hands 

“I’m not—I'm not! Only—can’t you 
see? You're going away—there'll be three 
thousand miles between us again. And 
I counted on our having our anniversary 
together 

Isabel looked distressed “But I’m 
here now, Ridgely——It’s all been so 
wonderful, our friendship—don’t let any- 
thing spoil it—ever - 

He came over to her, took her hands 
and stood looking down at her. 

“You're so lovely,” he said, “I can’t 
let you go. I know I oughtn’t to say all 
this—that you’re married—— I told my- 
self I wouldn’t—but——’” 

The telephone bell rang imperiously. 
Ridgely groaned, released her hands and 
sprawling across his drawing board to lift 
the receiver, said, “Hello!” 

Then he stiffened slightly. 

“What’s the matter? Yes. All right. 
In about half an hour. Good-bye.” 

Turning to Isabel, “It was Lyn,” he 
explained. “She's sick and wants me to 
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go over to her apartment for a while.” 

Isabel started. ‘“What’s the matter 
with her?” 

“She didn’t say. 
sick—” 

Isabel was silent for a moment, then 
she said: 

It’s—psychological. She had a sudden 
intuition that I was here. She’s jealous.” 

She gathered her evening cloak about 
her and rose. Her voice was curt. 
“You’ve got to go and see Lyn—and I 
must get back to my hotel and get some 
sleep.” 

Ridgely shrugged his shoulders. “I 
guess I can’t stop you going any more 
than I can make you come to see me.” 

“Don’t be sentimental, Ridgely,” Isabel 
said irritably. 

“T'll come down and put you in a 
taxi.” 

They went down in silence. As they 
stood on the curb Ridgely said: “You'll 
come tomorrow—I mean later today?” 

“Sometime. You must get along to 
Lyn now.” 

She climbed into a taxi and peering 
through the window she saw him stride 
down the terrace and turn in at the gate 
of the house in which Lyn waited. 


Just that she was 


IDGELY rang through to Isabel’s 

hotel later that morning. ‘Good 
morning. Are you up yet? No? It’s 
nearly lunch time. But look here, I’ve 
got a proposition to put up to you. You 
and a friend are sailing from Quebec and 
she’s got to stop off at Montreal on 
business. Well, why shouldn’t I motor 
you up? You and I could run out to 
Niagara arid see the falls and then make 
Montreal and leave it the same day. 
Then we could go on to Quebec and your 
friend could join us there in time to 
catch the boat. It would give us four 
more days together and two of them to 
ourselves. What do you say?” 

“I think it’s a splendid idea! I'll put 
it up to my friend—she’s not in at the 
moment. I'll let you know when she 
gets back. How’s Lyn?” 

“Oh, she’s well. I guess you were 
right—it was psychological. She had the 
idea you were at my place and she was 
feeling low and it worried her. She says 
she knows it was very silly. She’s all 
right now. What time will you be 
along?” 

“I can’t quite say. In case I can’t 
get along, what time will you come in 
the morning—if my friend is agreeable 
to the motoring proposition?” 

“We ought to get an early start. Eight 
o'clock too early?” 

“Much. Make it ten.” 

She heard him laugh. “All right. At 
ten o’clock I'll come round for you. Have 
your baggage ready.” 

“I will. Good-bye for the present.” 

She rang off and lay back on the 
pillows, her eyes clouded with thought. 
Lyn was in love with Ridgely—there 
could be no other explanation for that 
early morning call. What should she do 
about it? Isabel told herself that she 
didn’t see what she could do. After she 
had returned to England Lyn would have 
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Ridgely to herself again, 
Ridgely love her any more than he did 
now? It was unfortunate for Lyn, but 
what could Isabel do in the matter? 

“Stop him from coming to England” 
said something in her. She resisted the 
thought. It was surely up to Lyn her. 
self, to hold Ridgely If he came to 
England in spite of Lyn, it meant that 
she had failed and her cause was hopeless, 
It was better for Lyn to face the fact 
however much it hurt, than go on hurting 
herself indefinitely by a forlorn hope. 

“I’m not taking hin away from her” 
she told herself, “for she never had him 
She’s never had his love, and I can’t take 
away from her what she’s never had, | 
suppose she’s always loved him, subco- 
sciously, and my coming into their livs 
has made her conscious of it. But it 
hasn’t made Ridgely conscious of any- 
thing except the fact that he’s always 
loved me.” 

There was something irresistibly fas. 
cinating in the last thought. She lay for 
a long time basking in the delight of t 
Then the telephone bell ringing beside 
her bed smashed in on her reverie, 

A soft drawling voice said: “Is that 
Mrs. Burton? Oh! This is Lyn. Cy 
I come along and see you? It’s rather 
important. I may? Your room’s num- 
ber 1415? Thank you. I'll come righ 
along.” 

Isabel hung up the receiver. She 
thought: “I suppose she wants to tak 
about Ridgely. Well, I don’t see that I 
can do anything to help her.” 


but would 


HEN Lyn kn 
a negligée ar 
ordered room. 

Lyn sat down on the edge of the u- 
made bed and drew off her gloves witha 
curious nervous intentness 

She started breathlessly: “Ridgely 
tells me he’s motoring you and your 
friend up to Quebec; she’s stopping of 
at Montreal and then you and he are 
going on together.’ 

“That was the idea. It appeals to me 
—much more interesting than going by 
train.” 

“IT wanted to ask you—you see— 
Except that you'll enjoy motoring better 
than going by train, this trip can’t mean 
much to you, can it? You're going home 
—to your husband But it means # 
much to Ridgely. It’s not the trip kt 
cares about; it’s being with yo 
the two days you'll have alone & 
gether # 

She broke off 
ingly into Isabel's 
I’m kind of stupid 
you see Ridgely’s 
cause of your H 
to London, and tho 
will finish him. H mi 
to New York. If he doesnt sail in your 
boat he'll wait in (Quebec for the next 
. . . I—T’'ll have lost him! 

Quite suddenly Ly: crumpled up; het 
hands flew to her face and she was 8 
huddled, sobbing figure on Isabel's 

Isabel came over and sat beside ber. 


Her eyes were soft. 


ked Isabel drew on 
her in to the dis- 


1 looked up despait- 

Te “Oh, I guess 

| all that, but dont 

on edge now, be 

s restless to get away 
wo days tog 


won't come 
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greeted Rosaleen the last time she 
had raised her nose above the bedclothes 
to look for the laggard dawn. 

“If Jimmy got the letter, 
troubles are over—the worst of 
anyway.” 

In the nether regions she heard a 
thump. Somebody whistled “Bye, Bye, 
Blackbird,” and bicycle wheels sang along 
the gravel of the drive. The newsboy, of 
course. She sprang out of bed and dared 
the police area of the hallway in night- 
gown and the most sedate of her bath- 
robes. She was not at all sure that she 
might not be halted by a policeman with 
a gun. She jdifted her chin belligerently 
over a sinking heart. 

But the man on guard seemed more 
alarmed than she. He guiltily dropped 
his feet from a silk-clad chair, which he 
had dragged from the drawing room, and 
started up from its mate. He stood hang- 
dog before her, with a cigar in one hand 
and a paper, her paper, in the other. 

“My paper, please.’ The creature 
stammered and surrendered, and_ she 
walked off triumphant 

She glimpsed enough of a headline to 
want desperately to be alone in her room. 


then our 
them, 


NEW SHAWN SUSPECT 

With trembling fingers she spread the 
page upon her bed, and turned sick. 
Jimmy was a fugitive—‘Nation Wide 
Hunt”—but this was a thing that couldn’t 
be! The print, however, told a tale that 
was specific. The paper had forgotten 
all about the missing Heinrich. 

And in this story of a jealous lover 
who had killed and fled they had put, at 
last, all the smoldering public suspicion 
of jilted Jimmy. “Scientific monster,” 
shrieked the printed lines. “Self-confessed 
by his guilty flight—the poisoner of An- 
ton Vesely 

She read with frozen attention a tribu- 
tary item on the page 


“San Francisco—Dr. James Porter 
Warwick, suspect in the Vesely murder 
mystery, will walk into a police net if he 
attempts to board in harbor here the 
Mary Ellen, the schooner which is to 
carry the Knudson expedition into South 
American waters. At the request of the 
New York police the local force has es- 
tablished watch at all railway stations, 
state roads and on the schooner.” 


wonder numbly 


had fled it 


Rosaleen could only 
at this new tragedy. If he 
was for good. reasons. If it meant his 
safety she would be glad. And if she 
knew where he had fled, she would follow 
him there. 

But he would never have left if he had 
received her letter Then, of course, 
Beebe hadn't delivered it. She had been 
stopped by the police, searched. At this 
moment her note was in the hands of the 
prying Oylan! 

When a knock came at the 
cowered, an ashen picture of guilt. She 
would not have been surprised if the 
opening door had disclosed a headsman 
with an ax 

It disclosed Beebe. 


door she 


Beebe carrying a 
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—continued from page 73 


breakfast Beebe, conspirator. 
Beebe! 

“Fool!” shrilled Rosaleen and 
down Beebe’s imploring gestures for 
silence. “Where have you been? How 
could you leave me to a whole night of 
suspense? Did you deliver my message 
to Dr. Warwick? Did you get an answer, 
as I asked you to? Stop hissing and tell 
me the truth!” 

Beebe unhurriedly deposited the tray 
on the bed. Persistent in her dramatic 
delusion, she tiptoed to lean an ear 
against the door. Then she spoke in a 
sepulchral whisper. 

“Look between the second 
flapjacks when I’m gone!” 

When the door closed again, Rosaleen 
lifted the important second flapjack with 
a fork and found a soggy sheet of her 
own note-paper covered with pen marks 
steamed almost undecipherable. She was 
able with some difficulty to make out, in 
Beebe’s correct angular handwriting, a 
message quite mad. 

“Suspect police watch—hence delay— 
questioned on way home—urge extreme 
caution—if you want me again turn hot 
water in bath—roars in my room—will 
understand ; 

The sheets were unduly bulky. She 
peeled them apart and found her own 
message, twelve hours old, the urgent 
scrawled words by which Jimmy had been 
told of Defoe’s confession, and of his 
possession of the missing letter. 

But Jimmy’s answer? 

She turned the sheet and found what 
she was waiting for. 

“Darling mine F 

She read that 
words were incredible. 
on: 


tray. 


cried 


and third 


three times, as if the 
Then she went 


Above all IL live and breathe again 
for you. I’ve got one call to make 
first, and then I'll see this nut. If he 
really has the letter I'll get it somehow. 
I'll drop in on you when I leave him. 
There’s lots I want to say to you. Say 
8:30? 

Jm™. 


and knew there 
It was 


She nibbled at toast 
was only one thing she could do. 
well past noon before she was dressed 
and on her way out of the house. She 
congratulated herself on her skill in elud- 
ing the police cordon around the house. 
When she left she knew she was observed 
by the guards. She held herself at first 
to strolling pace, and broke into a run 
in the read ditch when she got beyond 
the bend. Unnoticed she approached the 
church of St. Anselm’s, where, mayhap, 
the climax of the drama would be 
enacted. She knew that if Defoe were 
not there she could find him either in the 
rectory or in the little brick cottage he 
called home. 

In the shadowy aisle she was in cool 
gloom. The interior of St. Anselm’s at 
all hours of sunlit day or moonlit night 
is a crypt of dusks which only the lights 
of services ever dispel. Her eyes sought 
the gilded pipe-organ which -gleamed 
duskily behind the altar. The church door 
had been wide open, and she had no 
doubt now that Defoe was here. She 
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moved gingerly forward to the little door 
to the organ-loft stairs. This was familiar 
ground and she went sure-footed through 
the dark up the dizzy flight. 

It seemed to her, as she climbed the 
stairs, that footsteps sounded behind, 4 
trick of the church echoes? She went a 
reached the loft level and felt the ca 
under her feet. She fumbled for the light 
switch in among the organ stops. jf 
wouldn’t do to be overtaken here in the 
dark. 

The sudden illumination cast a pool of 
light over her. 

She heard footsteps again. Shuffling 
hesitant, they came up, up and nearer 
Grateful for the impulse that had guided 
her here to find him, she steeled herself 
for encounter with Defoe. She was 
scared sick but she stood her ground 
She turned one of the organ lamp re. 
flectors so that it cast a spot-light on the 
narrow oak stair door. It was a last 
ruse of hysteria. 

A white hand 
opening door. 

She tried with her last strength to 
utter calmly Simon Defoe’s name. The 
sound came from her a shriek. It wasa 
cry which had, somewhere overhead, a 
stifled echo. Her knees turned to water: 
space above her sang like a million in 
visible humming bees, and she sank inert 
upon the floor. 

“I don’t blame you, sister. This place 
is enough to give any one the willies.” 

The remote voice was not unfriendly. 
A warm hand slapped her gently on the 
cheeks. 

Her eyes struggled for a focus. The 
face took form before her. She sat up. 

“Did I pass out? 

“Something like that,” 

“You followed me here? 

“No, I waited for you here. I left 
orders that when you sneaked out you 
were not to be followed.” 

“You expected me to come here?” 

“Well, I wasn’t sure it'd be you,” ke 
admitted. “I should have known, though. 
He looked about the loft. “A peach ofa 
hiding place. This is where you were las 
night, eh? When Warwick came to sé 
you? No wonder Peterson couldn't find 
you.” 

He hauled her to her feet. 

“Dr. Warwick didn’t come here las 
night to see me,” said Rosaleen. 

He frowned. Now. now! He wa 
here last night to see you, to say good: 
bye before he made his getaway. I 
that as well as you do 2 

“Jimmy Warwick didnt run away: 

“What makes you so positive? 

“Because he sent me a note, sayilg 
he’d see me last night,” she explained 
tearfully. 

“Did he show up? 
“He didn’t and he won 
of the prettiest snea 
in a long time.” 

“He didn’t,” she persisted. 

“He did! Got away in our Caf, too. 
And what’s more, I suspect you know 
about it.” 

“I know nothing about it. All - 
is what I’ve read in the newspaper 


through the 


reached 


said Oylan. 


’ She shook her head. 
t. He worked one 
k-outs I’ve run across 
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ai _ But he didn’t run away. 
“hen you don't know the half of it. 
11 tel you the other ninety-eight per 


oe sally he told d her. 

“That's why he didn’t show up to keep 
is date with you he said. “In a way 
i was MY faul I should have placed 
jim under arre the minute I got here. 

“Why didn t * yur : . 
Téa foolish hunch that if I let him 

he’d - up in some way. In- 
gad of that, he just blew!” 

“But he dn she protested, trying 
ip believe what she was saying. “He 
wuldn't. He couldn't.’ 

*As far as that’s concerned,” said Oy- 
im, “be may be hanging around some- 
phere in the neighborhood. A man smart 
ough to work that sort of an escape 
sould know enough not to hit the road. 
fed be caught in no time. I figure he’s 
gwnd, maybe not so very far from this 


*And in great danger, too!” she cried. 
Well, if you want to put it that way, 
ameded the detective, “if we get our 

lands on him— 

"You think he killed Vesely? You're 
_ Jimmy didn’t—doesn’t poison 

th fe didn’t kill him! He didn’t! 

Iknow who did 


fought the tears. He looked 

keenly at he 

"You've got a lot of trouble on your 
mind, sister,’ he said. “You said the 
wher day that yon liked me. Does that 
men that you trust me, too? Don’t you 
think it would do us all a lot of good if 
yu unloaded some of your grief onto 
me?” 

‘l should have told you yesterday, 
tet after he called,” she moaned. She 
iid the substance of Defoe’s visit and 
mnfession, carefully withholding all ref- 
tmce to her mother’s letter. When she 
fished he remarked: 

‘I should have gotten chummy with 
ju day before yesterday. I'd have cer- 
tunly paid more attention to the phantom 
fomeo that you say you caught red- 
landed in the lodge that night. You 
dould have come to me with that story.” 
But I didn’t fully believe it myself, 
Iw s0 nervous. It was only when this 
Ban identified himself as 

“Your spoony spook 

heat When he confessed the mur- 


“tisa’t the first time he’s confessed,” 
Rmatked Oylan. He took a letter out of 
is pocket. “The first day I arrived 
Smebody brought me this letter, which 

‘tome to the police station at Great 

Must have been mailed that very 
emt only a few hours after the mur- 


Mdoees her the letter. The en- 

Was addressed to the police at 

Ss, in printed letters clipped 

Some newspaper or magazine. The 

a was made up of the same 
t read: 


Simon Defoe is the man who killed 
Anto Vesely. 


Why didn’t you arrest him at once?” 


tnanded Rosale: n 


tans etter, you observe, is anonymous. 
t Pay much attention to it when 


I got it. In every murder case there 
are usually a number of anonymous ac- 
cusations. It’s a good way to annoy an 
enemy. That’s what I figured this was. 
But I wanted to find out, if I could, who 
Defoe’s enemy was. So I went to see 
him. He wasn’t in, but I found out 
something interesting. Notice the type 
he clipped to make up his letter?” 

“Who clipped?” 

“Defoe. It was Defoe who sent the 
letter himself. The type’s Cheltenham 
Oldstyle. While I was waiting in his 
house for him I found that out. Notice 
the fact that in the word ‘Anton’ the ‘n’ 
is missing? That’s how I found out. I 
happened to look at a musical trade 
paper. It was printed—the body type, I 
mean—in Cheltenham Oldstyle, same size 
as the letters used to make up this mes- 
sage. Then I looked around and on the 
floor I found a very small piece of paper. 
I picked it up. It was an ‘n’ in Chelten- 
ham Oldstyle. It fell off the sheet of 
paper after Defoe had pasted it on.” 

“But why,” puzzled Rosaleen, “should 
a man accuse himself of a murder?” 

“That bothered me a bit,” admitted 
Oylan. “I thought perhaps he knew who 
did the job and was protecting that per- 
son. But now I can see the gag very 
clearly. He was boasting to you about 
his alibi, wasn’t he?” 

“He said he would welcome a test of 
it,” said Rosaleen 

“Well, he got a test of it. His trick 
worked perfectly. I questioned his house- 
keeper, and she swears that from mid- 
night to one o’clock—which is undoubt+ 
edly the time Vesely must have been 
killed—he was at home with the sexton of 
St. Anselm’s in his rooms, listening in 
on DX on Defoe’s radio.” 

“But Defoe was at the lodge at about 
ten-thirty! I know he was!” 


“That’s something we've got to clear 


up. 

“But Defoe’s confession!” she wailed 

“That confession won’t stand up with- 
out crutches. He says he killed Vesely. 
Then he says he can prove he didn’t.” 

“What made you come to the church?” 
asked Rosaleen 

“I knew there were two people in here 
last night,” he said. “Warwick came 
here, openly and in sight of my two men 

“I’ve got an idea,” he continued, “that 
you're still holding something out on me. 
Your marriage to Vesely—of course I’m 
not going to ask you about that. It 
probably comes under the heading of ex- 
ceedingly private. But isn’t there 

“T’ve told you all I’m going to tell 
you,” she said firmly 

Oylan scratched his head. She sat at 
the organ-bench and watched him anx- 
iously, and squealed when she heard a 
loud “Woof!” from his lips 

“Why didn’t I think ” He stopped 
abruptly and whirled to face her. “Did 
you play that note?” 

She shook her head. “I heard it too 
But it wasn’t an organ-pipe. There’s no 
power in the bellows Look.” She 
trailed her knuckles over an octave of 
silent keys. ‘But it came from inside 
the organ.” 

She slipped to her feet and seized him 
by the arm. 

“It was human!” She gesticulated 
crazily toward the huge instrument that 
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loomed above. “A—he—somebody’s in 
there!” 

Oylan followed her as she sprang to 
the wooden partition below the huge 
pipes. She felt for a catch and a low 
door swung out. Oylan, barring her prog- 
ress, stooped to thrust his head into the 
aperture. He withdrew it with a smoth- 
ered exclamation. 

“Holy cats! What’s all this?” 

“Organ!” gasped Rosaleen. She caught 
hold of a perpendicular ladder, coated 
with the dust of a decade. An aperture 
above them in the interior of the musical 
instrument sent diagonals of light in 
broken shafts, mysterious, fantastic, 
through a dead gloom. She clambered 
onto a narrow plank foot-bridge and 
climbed again. When her eyes came 
above the level of the second slender 
landing, she stopped dead. Close at hand 
she heard a fine scraping sound. Some- 
thing moved at the mouth of a near-by 
reed cylinder and jumped with a tiny 
thud on the platform near her face. It 
ran across her hands. 

“Steady!’’ Oylan’s big shoulders: were 
against the small of her back. 

“A rat!” she wailed weakly. 

“Let me go ahead.” 

“No! No!” 

She forged forward. At the foot of the 
third ladder she ventured to look to her 
left and down. Below her a nest of small 
pipes with open black mouths seemed to 
suck her eagerly down. Her fingers 
slackened on the greasy rungs. She 
closed her eyes and hung. Faint above 
she heard the sound of an intaken breath. 
Energy returned with a rush and she 
climbed. 

The black tousled head lay so close to 
the edge of the uppermost platform that 
she could catch the odor of the hair. Her 
look took in one black and eloquent eye. 
Some sort of strap or rope was fast 
about Warwick’s chest. 

Her lips rained kisses upon his nose 
and cheeks. His lips were imprisoned 
under a gag. She ripped fiercely at his 
bindings, and loosed the cloth over his 
mouth. She kissed him upon the lips, 
bruisingly. 

Oylan’s voice rumbled up. 

“Hey! What's going on up there?” 


CHAPTER XVI 


ITH Oylan’s help, after his bonds 
had been cut, Warwick was able to 
make his way slowly and painfully down 


the ladder to the organ loft. Oylan led 
him to the bench. He sank down with 
a groan 

“I reckon this time you'll talk a bit,” 
observed the detective grimly. “I’ve got 
my car outside. Get yourself together. 
We're going over to your house and give 
you a chance to fix yourself up, and then 
I'm going to talk to you and you're going 
to answer my questions. Otherwise, Doc, 
you're going to spend the week-end in 
the jail at Great Plains.” 

“Don’t you dare threaten him!” cried 
Rosaleen. “Can't you see he needs to be 
taken care off?’ Warwick made crazy 
motions with his hands and babbled un- 
intelligible words 

“Another one, John,” 
on that platform.” 

“What?” 


he gulped, “up 
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“There's somebody else up there . 
I've been listening to his moaning for 
hours.” 

Oylan turned to Rosaleen. 

“T put the doctor in your charge. 
I trust you?” 

“He'll not get away again,” promised 
Rosaleen vehemently. 

Oylan ran for the stairs. He climbed 
the dusty ladder, and in the far corner 
of the platform upon which Warwick had 
been found saw a dark bundle which 
looked like a heap of rags. The thing 
was breathing. Oylan crawled over on 
his hands and knees and took out his 
flash-light. A pair of beady black eyes 
stared up at him. 

“The port of missing men,” murmured 
Oylan. He took the gag from the man’s 
mouth and cut apart the ropes that 
bound him. No sound came from the 
prisoner. 

“All in, eh?” Oylan lifted him up. 
“I’m glad you don’t weigh as much as 
Warwick. I don’t care for this stevedore 
work in a church.” 

The man was unable to walk a step. 
Oylan slung him over his shoulders and 
carefully made his way down the ladder. 

Rosaleen took one look at Oylan’s bur- 
den when the detective staggered into 
the loft, and cried: 

“Heinrich! Vesely’s secretary!” 

“Move over, Doc,” panted Oylan. 

Warwick arose shakily. 

“Is he alive?” 

“Just about. Must have loads of 
vitality. I guess he’s been up there two 
or three days. Miss Shawn, will you 
give the Doctor a lift down-stairs and into 
my car?” 

When they reached the open, Oylan 
stretched the inert body of Heinrich on 
the rear seat of the car. The secretary 
was in a condition of utter collapse. 

“T’ll have to sit back and take care of 
him,” said Oylan. “Will you drive, Miss 
Shawn?” 

He assisted Warwick to the front seat. 
Rosaleen took the wheel. 

“Step on it!” ordered Oylan. 

In Warwick’s house they found Bar- 

t cod Mills glumly waiting. At the 
sight of vvarwick, white-faced except 
where the forehead showed an ugly brown 
stain, they bristled into activity. 

“Got him, eh?” boomed Barrett. “I 
knew he wouldn’t get away—not after 
that general alarm I sent out. Where'd 
you nab him? Put up a battle, eh? This 
time we'd better put bracelets on your 
prisoner, chief.” 

“He’s not my prisoner,” said Oylan. 
“He’s Miss Shawn’s. Don’t worry about 
him. You and Mills hustle out to the 
car. You'll find something in the back 
seat. Bring it in here and put it in 
that bedroom.” 

Rosaleen led Warwick into the labora- 
tory, seated him in a chair and rushed 
into the hallway to search the hat-tree. 
She stuck her head in the door. 

“Where’s my apron?” she demanded. 

“In my desk,” said Warwick. “Top 
drawer.” 

She put it on and returned, brisk and 
efficient. She felt the top of his skull 
and was horror-stricken when she found 
the lump over his left ear. 

“It’s as big as a breakfast egg,” she 
admired. 


Can 
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“Pooh!” he scoffed. “Wouldn't have 
lasted the count of nine if he hadn’t truss. 
ed me up before I got my senses back.” 

She cleaned the clotted wound wig 
ether and spared him none of his pa 
iodines. 

“You haven't forgotten what | once 
taught you,” winced Warwick. 

“Women never forget.” She put an 
expert final knot in the bandage, “What 
made you put my apron away?” 

“Your apron? Well, I—it was get: 
ting dusty, hanging around. No, that’s a 
lie. I thought you were never going to 
wear it again. I didn’t want the damned 
thing waving in my face every time] 
entered the house. It got on my nerves” 

“Why?” 

He couldn’t tell her. But, looking at 
her now as she smoothed a fold in he 
apron, he recalled a day during the fl 
epidemic They had been working 
together on a case, and had just brought 
their patient past the crisis. Together 
they were leaning over the sick-bed, when 
he glanced up and caught a certain look 
in Rosaleen’s eyes He could never 
explain to himself later why he, a doctor, 
knowing better, should have kissed her 
then For weeks afterwards Ros- 
leen’s arm showed blue where his hand 
tightly gripped it to rush her to the lab 
oratory. He had scrubbed her lips with 
nasty antiseptic and made her wash her 
mouth with something bitter that burned 
And when he was done, Rosaleen’s first 
kiss from Warwick was washed away a 
completely as if it had never been. When 
it was necessary—as it was, occasionally 
—to speak of the dreadful and delicious 
moment, Warwick studiously refrained 
from naming it a kiss. ‘When I infected 
you ” That had been his cowardly 
evasion 

Barrett and Mills returned, carrying 
Heinrich. It was not until some time 
after they had stretched hit out on the 
bed that he began to take an interest in 
anything. He looked about the room 
with shifty, frightened eyes. 

“Where am I?” he piped feebly, “and 
who are you?” 

Oylan answered him: “You're in Dr. 
Warwick’s house, and we're police.” 

The word police appeared to have a 
revivifying effect on Heinrich. He made 
a futile effort to raise himself in the bed. 

“You—you can't arrest me, 
croaked. “Call Mr. Vesely from the 
lodge. I’m his secretary. I haven't done 
anything. Get Mr. Vesely. I insist on it 

“Ar-r-h!” grunted Barrett. “You know 
damned well we can't get Mr. Vesely. 

A look of dismay crept over Heinrich’ 
drawn face. 

“Why not?” 

“What are you trying to put over @ 
us? Don’t try to tell us you dont know 
Vesely’s been murdered.” 

The bloodshot eyes of the little mas 
stared at them in a horror they could s# 
was real. 7 

“Murdered murdered : 
flood of German invective poured trom 
his lips, ending with the exhausted (ty: 
“Mein bruder, mein bruder!” 

“Who did it?” moaned Heinrich. “Wee 
did it?” ‘ 

“Take it’ easy, my boy,” said Oylan 
quietly. “We're going (o get him. 
we want you to help us. I und 
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Geman a bit Did I understand you to 
that Vesely was your brother?” 
"Va, I am his brother, Herr Oberin- 
. I have taken care of him ever 
axe he left school in Prague. And now 
wasay he is murdered.” Again he tried 
ip raise hims« “I know who killed my 
ther! Simon Defoe! I accuse him of 
de murder! He said he would kill him 
he married Miss Shawn. I wondered 
gut he was doing at the party that 
a” 
= to weep softly 


“| want you to tell me all about it,” 


efoe talked yet?” 

es. 
“Has he—has he said anything about 
ie letter? You are trying to connect 
gewith the letter, Herr Oberinspektor. I 
iad nothing with it. Wasn't it 
ft in my pocket that night? I in- 
aded returning it to Mrs. Shawn. I 
qure you, Herr Oberinspektor, I had 
withing to do with ‘™ 

“| don’t want to question you too much 
yw.” soothed Oylan. ‘You're in no con- 
@ion for it. But it'll save us all a 
Wt of trouble if you come clean—all the 
my. Now just what happened. “That 
later you speak of——”’ 

‘Til tell you,” said Heinrich wearily. 
"Defoe has probably told you we -in- 
tended to blackmail Mrs. Shawn. Nothing 
isfurher from the truth. I give you my 
word. True, she did send the indiscreet 
message, but that was no fault of ours. 
Tkept the letter. I had it in my pocket 
the night of the party. Would I have 
tt it on my person if I intended to 
make improper ise of I was going 
give it back to Mrs. Shawn. We had 
wfurther use for it, for Anton had mar- 
td the daughter. I will confess that.” 
"We know that. Go on.” 

‘Twas on the gravel walk near the 
lige. It was then that Defoe leaped 
mtof the night and ran against me. He 
ame from the lodge, from the bedroom 
mndow, Trying to find the letter, the 
iief! I grabbed him. He is an ex- 
aavict, Herr Oberinspektor, and what- 
tet he told you is a lie. I was going 
call for help and denounce him before 
terybody. But he stuck a knife against 
Bytibs. It shone in the moonlight. He 
told me I would have to take a stroll 
Mii him. He would have killed me if I 
lad refused.” 

"This was the night of the party?” 
“Ya.” 


“About what time?” 
ten o’clock—maybe half-past.” 
“Where did he take you? ; 

@the church. He made me climb a 
ladder behind the organ till we came to 
‘fitiorm. Then he bound me up and 
sulled cloth in my mouth. He stole the 

t from my coa He left me there 
~~ He shuddered and his eves dilated 
“ie memory of 

After a minut. he 


to do 


it? 


groaned aloud. 


lig you up some 
Oylan. “Mills, the 
tarved Get him some 
is he’s eaten we can 


soup 


oe in the sitting room in time 
Rosaleen leaving in the general 
Getion of the kitchen, having made 


Warwick comfortable in an easy chair. 
The moment she was gone, Oylan turned 
on him. 

“Now, Doc . 

“Now, John!” Warwick 
detective’s ingratiating tone. “I’m going 
to speak up, like a good boy. I know 
you're intensely interested in how I came 
to be hidden away in that organ, and I’m 
going to tell you about it—with reserva- 
tions. If you'll agree to the reservations, 
I'll proceed.” 

“If you mean you're not going to make 
any mention of a certain ietter that De- 
foe has, that’s all right with me.” Oylan 
grinned at the look of consternation this 
remark caused 

“You know about 
Warwick faintly. 

“All about it. And I’m going to be as 
tight-mouthed about it as you are. I 
think, Doc, by this time, you ought to 
be able to trust me.” 

“Well, as long as you do know 

“T’ve just had a chat with the secre- 
tary. Turns out he wasn’t a secretary at 
all. Claims he was Vesely’s brother, and 
I guess he’s telling the truth. He had 
the letter that seems to worry all of you 
so much, and Defoe took it away with 
him. Now go on, Doc, and I promise 
I won’t hold anything you say against 
you. You went to see Defoe with the 
idea of getting the letter away from him, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes. And I brought a gun with me,” 
said Warwick. “I had an idea I was up 
against a tough customer. But I under- 
estimated him, at that. He was surpris- 
ingly docile when I stuck the gun against 
his belly. He told me he had hidden the 
letter back of the organ, and offered to 
get it for me. I suspected trickery, of 
course, so I followed him up that ladder. 
keeping a bead on him all the time. When 
we got to the landing I heard a sound. I 
saw a dark object in a corner of the plat- 
form, and it me to move 
slightly. It distracted attention for 
just one second.” 

“And that, I gather, was plenty for 
Defoe.” 

“I saw eighty-five billion stars. And 
when I came to he had my hat and rain- 
coat and I was done up like a Christmas 
present. I lost all track of time after 
that. Say, what year is this?” 

“You were only up there about sixteen 
hours. What me is why Defoe 
didn’t finish you while he had the chance.” 

“IT can tell you.” Warwick’s face 
darkened. “He figured that if he killed 
me then and there he would have a 
corpse, a decaying object of weight, on 
his hands in an awkward place for secret 
burial. He had some fun of a special 
sort figuring out in my hearing what he'd 
do with me. He entertained with 
elaborate plans for dispatching me at his 
convenience very scholarly ac- 
count of how such little vengeances as he 
proposed are fulfilled by fhe executioners 
in Northern China. Something like a 
major operation, I gather, but without 
the gas.” 

Oylan produced a short length of cop- 
per piping. 

“This is what he socked you with I 
found it on the landing.” 

“That?” Warwick was __ skeptical 
“Don’t kid me. I was hit with a dull, 
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blunt instrument the size of a small 
child.” He stretched his legs luxuriously. 
“Look here, John, don’t you think it'd be 
a good notion to send your man out to 
find Defoe and place him under arrest, 
before he decides ‘ 

“Knock off a few more rivals?” Oylan 
grinned. “Not before our case is com- 
plete.” 

Warwick was indignant. “A man who 
has confessed one murder and whose plan 
to commit a couple of others was barely 
—postponed by an accident? Isn’t that 
complete enough? If he returns to that 
organ and finds me gone, you'll never 
see him again.”’ 

‘That’s’ sound enough,” agreed Oylan. 
He turned to Barrett You'd better beat 
it over to the church and wait there— 
wait until you hear from me. _ That 
means a month, if necessary. Under- 
stand?”’ 

“Sure. Wait.’ 

“And if Defoe should show up, don’t 
let him make another getaway. Hop to 
2.” . 

“T rather hope,” Oylan speculated when 
Barrett had left, “that he doesn’t show 
up, and I'll tell you why. I haven't told 
you yet what happened after he tapped 
you on the head. Our men had followed 
you to the church, you and were 
waiting outside for you to come out. 
And pretty soon you did come out.” 

“Me?’ 

“Well, it looked like you. It was dark 
and raining like hell. Defoe took your 
raincoat and hat and went through your 
pockets. He came out and got into your 
car. Barrett and Peterson thought it was 
you, of course. He drove in your car to 
your garage, let himself into your house 
with your key, went to your bedroom, 
and killed you with your gun.” 

“I don’t quite understand 
“Neither did my men 
window shades it looked as if Dr. War- 
wick had committed suicide. But when 
they got to the room they could find no- 
body. Defoe beat it down one side of the 
stairs while they were stumbling up the 
other. And he got away in our car, too.” 
“Tt seems to me,” said Warwick, 
“you've got enough on Defoe now, what 
with his confession to Miss Shawn and 
what he did to me and to Vesely’s secre- 
tary, or his brother, or whoever he is, to 
send him to the chair in forty-eight hours. 
I mean as far as evidence is concerned.” 
“We've got things pretty well cleaned 
up,” admitted Oylan. We could probably 
arrest Defoe without much trouble—un- 
less he’s been over to the church. But 
the most important link in the chain is 

missing. How did he do the job?” 

“That seems to be absurdly simple. He 
got into the lodge—it doesn’t matter 
when—and doped Vesely’s morphine out- 
fit. That’s the first hunch that came to 
me when I found out that Vesely was an 
addict. It’s the only way he could have 
done the trick.” 

“But that isn’t the way,” insisted Oy- 
lan “In the first place, the coroner 
swears the morphine layout wasn’t doped 
There would have been some trace of the 
poison left if it had been. And the poison 
was a quick-acting one. Vesely was pois- 
oned within a couple of hours, at the out- 
side, of the time he fell dead. For three 
hours before the murder Vesely was 


see, 
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never alone for a second. We've checked 
up on that. There's the slip up. Did 
Defoe wish him to death?” 

Rosaleen marched in with a tray of 
steaming food and coffee. 

“Miss. Shawn ” began Oylan. 

‘Just a moment,” she said, arranging 
the food on a small table.near Warwick’s 
chair. ‘“Starvation’s a serious matter.” 

“We've got to get the goods on Defoe,” 
continued Oyian. “We've got to get him 
over to the lodge and get him to repeat 
his confession. And if possible we've got 
to get him to tell how he did the job. 
Defoe’s crazy about you. It'd be an easy 
matter for you to get a message to him. 
Fetch him over. When he comes, of 
course, you've got to do a little vamping. 

“Incidentally,” remarked Oylan, watch- 
ing her narrowly, ‘“Defoe’s got a letter 
you're interested in.” 

She turned a startled gaze on Warwick. 

‘He pumped the secretary,” explained 
that young man through a mouthful of 
food. ‘Doggone it!” 

Oylan disappeared into the hall. 

“He told me,” said Rosaleen slowly, 
“that he would give me the letter if— 
il 

Oylan came back and said blandly: 

“I’ve just looked up his telephone num- 
ber. Ryeneck 923. What do you say, 
sister?” 

She went to 
They heard her 
shaking: 

“Ryeneck, 923, please 


the hall. 
and un- 


the phone in 
voice, cool 


CHAPTER XVII 


N THE lodge living room Rosaleen 

stood alone in the darkness, her ears 
straining to catch the little noises that 
might betray the hidden listeners. 

The walls were silent and she listened 
until her ears ached. She jumped when 
she heard the three knocks—his signal. 
Defoe came in. The dark cloaked her 
panic. When she _ spoke her’ voice 
sounded extraordinarily loud. 

‘Shall I make a bit of light?” 

“Are the curtains drawn?” asked De- 
foe. He brushed by her and found his 
way to one of the drawing room win- 
dows. Paralyzed with terror, she could 
do nothing but stand helpless. He 
picked the one pair of curtains that did 
not conceal a watcher. Fantastic luck! 
She took heart. He fit the piano-lamp 
himself. The room came alive in the 
small intimate light 

Under his right arm he carried a small 
black case. Perhaps in this little case 
was the instrument of Vesely’s death. 
She looked into his haggard, pleading 
eyes and pitied him. His fingers fum- 
bled with the catch concealed under the 
wrinkled black leather of the case. His 
furtive eyes were on her. He murmured 
disjointed phrases; fragments, shattered 
by emotion, of some rehearsed speech. 
His thumb pressed the catch and the lid 
of the case flew open 

She suppressed a cry. 
pearls held her fascinated. 

“For you,” he was stammering, “they 
may be, perhaps, five minutes of pleas- 
ure. For me—a sort of a rosary. My 
own Song of Ecstasy, Rosaleen. I got 
the first pearl five years ago, when you 
were thirteen. Even then you promised 
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The string of 


to be everything lovely you are today. But 
nobody knew it as well as I—I, the dusty 
the blind-eyed bat of the organ-loft. J 
made up my mind then to give them t 
you the day I could come to claim yo 
And all these years, when I couldn't even 
touch your hand for fear of betraying 
myself, I got the courage to wait by look. 
ing at them.” : 
She had a misted, oblique view into 
the cavern of this man’s soy} and 


0 


glimpsed the battening Minotaur of de. 
sire to which the vision of herself had 
been sacrificially fed many, many times 

He held the pearls in his long fingers, 
dangled them, studied their strange lumi. 
He mistook the look in her 


nosities. 
eyes. 

“I beg of you,” he cried, “not to think 
that I mean them as a—purchase price, 
I couldn’t have you so cheaply. If I have 
paid a price, it is sorrow and 
blood. | These J he lifted the shimmer. 
ing string into view again—‘I’ve planned 
a pretty scene with these. When you're 
mine—when you're before me, mine—] 
shall pass them about your throat, and 
they shall fall on your breast. Then J 
shall kneel and below the last pearl | 
shall place a kiss. When you are mine!” 
he ended exultantly. 

“T'll never be,” she said. 

“Why do you look so sorry for me?” 
Defoe eyed her narrowly. “Why did you 
ask me to come here? To reproach me 
for killing Vesely?” 

“T can’t reproach you for that.” 

“I did it for you—because you're the 
beat in my breast, the song of my lips.” 

He put his vise-like hands on her 
shoulders. She pressed a palm against 
her mouth and his violent lips met the 
back of her hand. He stepped back and 
his arms fell nerveless at his sides. He 
was weak in the backwash of the wave of 
ardor which had carried him so near 
to his desire. His shifted from 
side to side, uncomprehending and irreso- 
lute. She thought of caged animals pac- 
ing back and forth behind barriers of 
bars. 

“This boy—Warwick——” He peered 
at her intently for a sign. “He came to 
get your mother’s letter. You sent him, 
didn’t you? And now he has disappeared, 
hasn’t he? The papers say he has fled 
Are you glad? Now the police will never 
find him. And I still have the letter. 

He took a paper from his pocket. She 
extended begging hands 

“T am going to give it to you,” be 
said, “for I believe it is the one thing 
in the world you want most.” 

He handed it to her. She glanced at 
it, and slowly tore it to bits 

“IT killed Vesely,” said Defoe gently. 
“That was quite a favor, I think. And I 
got your mother’s letter for you. I didnt 
hold it up as a threat. I didn't try @ 
bargain with it I behaved rather— 
squarely, didn’t I? And yet, when I left 
my home today, after you telephoned, | 
had a strange premonition that you wert 
going to betray me. Have you betrayed 
me?” 4 

“Yes,” she wept, “I have 

He looked at her wonderingly. He saw 
when she did the stir of the parting 
tains behind the piano. Oylan had a eu 
in his hand as he stepped out from bs 
hiding place. 
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“If you move,” he said, “I'll have to 
a shot into your kneecap.” 
Barwick st epped to Rosaleen’s 
Defoe measured him indifferently. 
“0h, you———” he said. He turned 
dowly and faced Oylan. The detective 
P out ndcuffs and locked them 
m Defoe’s wri The organist of St. 
Aggelm’s submitted indifferently, studying 

Oylan with curiosity. 

“| can get away if I want to,’ he 
gid. “These things can’t hold me.” He 
fed Rosaleen again. “I called you St. 
Cecilia once.” He had a manner in his 
adress to her which excluded Warwick 
ad Oylan. | his eyes was some cryptic 
message whic! remotely begged for an 
wpderstanding in hers. “Is there anything 
de I can do for you, Rosaleen, now that 
you've betraye me?” 

“| didn’t mean to be cruel!” she cried. 
“There’s something you can do for me, 
Defoe.” said Oylan. 
"You want to 

Vesely.” 

“I am rather 

“Tf you tail 
rather hard, 
build a case ag 
when the coro! 
port of the « 
without any tro 
impossible fo: 


side. 


sts. 


know how I killed 
urious about that.” 
to find out, you'd find it 
spite of everything to 
inst me. I think that 
r makes his complete re- 
I will be able to prove 
ible that it was physically 
have killed Vesely. 

Asa matter of fact, I didn’t kill him.” 
“| suppose he committed suicide?” 
Oylan’s heavy sarcasm failed to ruffle De- 
foe. 

“Oh, no. Vesely was murdered. And 
the murderer was in this room at the 
time he was murdered. I'll be glad to 
tell you all about it, if you promise not 
wo interrupt. ind to let me tell it my own 


Defoe glanced at the steel 
ibout his wrists, “make it a bit difficult. 
But Til do my best.” 

He walked to the piano and sat down. 
Thy made a half circle behind him 
‘Youll have to imagine the 
mites,” said Defoe apologetically. 
"No tricks!’ warned Oylan. 
"No tricks!’ mocked Defoe. He struck 
m abridged chord, four notes grasped 
wih difficulty by his hampered fingers. 
‘Recognize that?” 
Rosaleen cried 
"The ‘Chant de |’Extase’!” 
Defoe spread his fingers to encompass 
a fat chord. The chain between his hands 
and went taut. Where the hand- 
ails circled his bony wrists, his flesh 
tosy welts. His nails were white 
ithe roots. The blue veins back of his 
swelled and pulsed. He played 
and talked. 
‘The ‘Chant de l’Extase.’ Poor sloppy 
MM It has made many poor sloppy 
women weep. Syrup, no blood. There’s 
tflain sequence in it. Listen.” He 
conveyed with sketching fingers the pas- 
Me meant. “These few bars seem 
to have found some nerve in their 
bodies that must quiver to the sound. 
are men who thus make vulgarians 
tvomen. This is the bad music of such 
‘Bm. It isn’t really passion, it’s 
jon. The downward passage here 
Tway effective, like rhinestones in a 
t's window.” 


He leaned awkwardly to 


bass 


allow his 


shackled hands to travel over the keys 
from treble to middle bass. Oylan 
touched his shoulder. 

“You're stalling for time.” 

“You said I could tell my story my 
own way. I'm telling you something 
about the general character of Vesely’s 
music, and particularly about his ‘Chant 
de |’Extase’.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“A.great deal. Everything.” 

“You're up to something. What I want 
to know is how Vesely died.” 

Warwick leaped. for the organist, but 
he was too late. With a force into which 
he put the heavy power of both hands, 
Defoe struck down on the keys to pro- 
duce a rich and vibrant sound. 

“This is how he died.” 

He lifted his hands and curiously ex- 
amined the ball of his right thumb. It 
showed a tiny drop of red. He looked 
up at Oylan and smiled 

“Did you detect the very interesting 
composition of that chord? Probably no. 
It’s an inversion of the dominant seventh 
—c, d, f-sharp, a, d—five notes to be 
played by the right hand. That’s when 
the ladies always begin to weep during the 
late Mr. Vesely’s ‘Chant de |’Extase.’ The 
right thumb, you observe, takes care of 
wo of the notes, the first two. They lie 
side by side on the keyboard. When my 
thumb presses both keys down the inter- 
stice between them—the space, Mr. Oylan 
—is bridged by a bulb of flesh.” 

He spoke courteously, painstakingly, 
professor to a group of pupils 

“In that flesh, my friends, are veins— 
little veins which lead to bigger veins, and 
finally to the heart. Dr. Warwick can 
name them all 

He pressed the 
the space between 
saw a metal gleam 

“A hypo needle,” he stated 

“Not exactly,” gravely corrected De- 
foe. “It’s just the business end of one. 
The poison’s in a little rubber bulb below. 
Its name is Curarine. Dr. Warwick must 
know what Curarine is. Mr. Oylan, you 
probably won't. I'll tell you. It’s made 
from a South American plant. The 
poison was first distilled by Indians, who 
dipped small arrows in it and blew 
it from pipes It acts usually in 
three to five minutes, so I ask you please 
not to interrupt me. In a-moment—a 
minute at most I judge—a kind of 
tetanus will lock every muscle and motor 
nerve in my body. I shall be incapable 
of speech or of drawing a breath. My 
lungs—will be stone. I shall live through 
some—cruel moments. But then—I’ve 
lived—through—some crueler ones.” 

He was talking now with great 
ficulty 

“IT told you, Oylan,” he _ gloated 
brokenly, “I could get—away if I wanted 
to—handcuffs or no handcuffs. If you 
people—want to follow me now, it may 
be—necessary for you all to go—to— 
Nee 

Oylan shook him by the shoulders 

“Here, sit up!” He wheeled on War- 
wick. “Is there anything you can do?” 

Warwick made an examination and 
straightened 

“He got away, 
man’s dead.” 


and in 
leaning, 


two notes down, 
them Oylan, 


dif- 


John,” he “The 


said. 


THE END. 
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The High Cost of a “Heavy Date” 


referred to, chastely, as a “limb,” for 
many decades. We were told, quaintly, 
in childhood, that “ladies’ feet are pinned 
on, at the bottom of their dresses?” Al- 
most, we believed it. The sight of a 
feminine ankle was a comparative rarity. 
All the leg north of a respectable wo- 
man’s ankle was territory unseen and 
unmentioned. 

One heard of the birth of a child. One 
expressed polite amaze, and inferred that 
the mother must be quite as astonished 
at the advent. To call a female dog or a 
female pig or even a female horse by her 
technical name was an_ unpardonable 
vulgarism. The word “bull,” for some 
occult reason, was also to be avoided in 
polite conversation. So was “stallion.” 
So was “sweat.” The mildest form of 
profanity, in the presence of a woman, 
was barred 

As for a questionable story or limerick 
—well, there were many wemen with 
whom one could exchange such ribaldries. 
But they were not “The Kind of Girls 
One Marries.”” When I was twenty-one 
I overheard a decent woman say 
“Damn!” It was a distinct shock; and 
I was hard put to it to keep on believing 
in her decency 

And, for honesty’s sake, let me con- 
fess a shameful lifelong weakness of mine 
that underlies all my professions of hard- 
boiledness: To this day I get a queer 
little sick feeling in my stomach when I 
hear a woman swear or when I see a 
woman who is drunk. I'm sorry to be 
so old-fashioned in these two respects. 
But I can’t conquer the feeling. 

Yes, when I was twenty-one, there was 
a lot of. silly prudery in talk and action, 
in the aforesaid “mixed company.” Also 
some prudery that was not silly 

I have just told of taking a girl to the 
theater and to supper, for nine dollars. 
If her family and mine had not been 
lifelong friends, it would have cost 
me more. For a_ kill-joy chaperon 


The Dance That S 


waving their hands and singing over and 
over: 


Hop down front and then ‘you doodle 
back, 

Mooch to the left and then you mooch 
to the right— 

Your hands on your hips an’ do the 
mess around, 

Break a leg until you’re near the ground. 


“I asked them what it was, and they 
told me, ‘The Black Bottom.’ 

“The colored folks used to dance it on 
the muddy banks of the river, cooling 
their feet in the mud, after a scorching 
day in the cotton fields 

“They said the step had been handed 
down from the first negro slaves imported 
to this country, who used to dance it 
outside their plantation shanties, when 
they were homesick for the old moonlight 
dances on the Congo shores. 
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—continued from page 23 


must have been included in the party. 

Always when lads and lasses of the 
better sort congregated, the chaperon was 
an ever-present and necessary evil. The 
chaperon seems to have joined the Great 
Auk and the Dodo Bird in the mists of 
antiquity. I look forward confidently to 
the ‘day when the Smithsonian Institute 
shall offer $10,000 for a specimen of the 
Chaperona Americana (extinct), in good 
state of preservation. 


ELL, then, there is the other side to 

all this old and new state of affairs. 
In the past five years, I have been told 
stories by patently good girls—stories 
which, of old, some men would have 
hesitated to tell in a barroom. 

I have heard full-flavored oaths gush 
merrily from the lips of many a girl 
who is obviously “straight.” I have heard 
such girls discuss with engaging frank- 
ness several themes which once were re- 
served for the clinic or the smoking room 
or the “men only” lecture platform. 

I may be mistaken—but I don’t think 
I am—in thinking girls do this sort of 
thing in response to the same impulse 
that makes a small boy write on a fence 
the first rotten word he learns. They 
don’t seem to do it naturally or with 
conviction; but as though it were a stunt. 

Personally, I believe a spade ought to 
be called a spade; with no hesitancy or 
false modesty. In my youth, people re- 
ferred to it, blushingly and _ hesitantly, 
as “a—a—utensil.” But the new genera- 
tion hails it shrilly as “a lousy shovel.” 
One term seems to me as objectionable 
and needlessly extreme as the other. 

I am told the latter-day youths and 
maids are the better, not the worse, for 
their new-found freedom. I am willing 
to believe it. I am willing to believe that 
human nature, after staying stationary 
for six thousand or six million years, has 
changed radically in thirty years. 

I am willing to believe that a boy and 
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“Variations of the old dances spring 
up spontaneously down there in Dark- 
town. The colored boys and girls are 
always experimenting, trying out new 
taps and slides and kicks. 

“The negroes don’t deliberately invent 
a dance. They just dance the way they 
feel, and unless some white man sees 
them, the new step is never named or 
known outside Darktown. 

“T wrote down the Black Bottom words 
and the melody, and when I came back 
to New York I trained Ethel Ridley, a 
negro dancer, to do the steps. She danced 
the first Black Bottom in New York in 
a Harlem musical show called Dinah, 
produced in 1923. 

“Broadway producers on a sightseeing 
trip in Harlem noticed the dance and 
imported it to Broadway. Within a few 
weeks, every stage dancer was clamoring 
for instruction in the dance and society 
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a girl can sit alone together in a dark 
car, on a deserted road or outside q 
dance, reveling in a strangle-hold petting 
party and drinking a flaskful of whisky 
—without temptation of any unworthy 
sort overcoming either of them. [| be. 
lieve it, for I am told most solemnly 
that it is true. Always I like to believe 
what I am told. 

For the same reason, I am ready to 
believe that a girl of eighteen can drink 
unlimited quantities of cocktails and 
Scotch, month after month, nowadays. 
with no ill effects to her health or her 
character. 

None of these things could have been 
done harmlessly in my boyhood. But 
that was in the dark ages, when human 
nature and the human system were as 
they had been since the beginning of the 
world. That was before the Great 
Change. Incidentally, it was in a quaintly 
antique era when parents exercized a 
certain mild authority over their minor 
offspring. 

Yes, this is cranky jealousy on my 
part, this criticism of today’s Youth. I 
wish with all my heart that things had 
been as they are today, when I was 
twenty-one. Only, if they had, I should 
probably now be spending my old age as 
a life prisoner in some commodious jail, 
or in the Dipsomaniac Ward. 

In the early part of this preachment I 
tried to paint a picture of our life and 
amusements in the dead nineties. I 
painted it for the new generation to smile 
at. But let the smile be kindly and not 
derisive. For, remember this: 

Your grandchildren, thirty odd years 
hence, are going to smile just as patroniz- 
ingly when some oldster describes to 
them the simple and pastoral joy rides 
and petting parties and bootleg booze 
fests and snaky body-to-body dancing 
that prevailed in the dear old-fashioned, 
old-world era of 1927. 

See if they don’t! 


et America Wiggling 


buds were paying Harlem negroes hun- 
dreds of dollars a night to attend débu- 
tante parties and demonstrate: the step. 
And that was that! The Block Bottom 
is an established part of the twentieth 
century, along with the Charleston and 
the flivver and the permanent wave. — 
Today one thousand five hundred pupils 
practise the Black Bottom daily in Ned 
Wayburn’s school of stage dancing. 
Among them are such society leaders as 
Marjorie Oelrichs and Mrs. Frederick 
Church, neé Consuelo Vanderbilt, and 
such stage stars as Ann Pennington an 
Marilyn Miller, to say nothing of hordes 
of dancing teachers from all over the 
country bent on a golden investment. 
One of the best teachers of the dance 
in New York is said to be Billy Pierce, 
a negro who has a school of stage danc- 
ing. But every studio is offering Bla 
Bottom instruction to all comers. 
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je street corners of the theater 
se: white and black youngsters are 
im beginning to try the steps, for 
ee as they used to do the Charles- 


we or two cafés of Paris, the Black 
js making its first sally for 
/ larity, with huge success. 
s¢ Baker, Harlem negro dancer, 
_ ting it to French audiences at the 
i. Bergere. London’s music halls are 
acquainted with it, too. So again 
is proved that what New York does 
» the whole world will do tomorrow. 
most amazing of all, is the reaction 
South Africa. There comes one 
yeice crying in the wilderness that 
Black Bottom is of the devil and 
amped out. 
Sagicen Episcopal Dean of Johan- 
siys the Black Bottom is de- 
‘ee the natives of Bantu-land, and 
sh his white parishioners to give 
de dance that is leading Africa back 
» heathenry. 
Te dancing of white persons in 
wsburg has done more to weaken 
bold of the church upon the natives 
my other cause,” he says in effect. 
‘How can we stop the obscene tribal 
»s when our own people are dancing 
Charleston and the Black Bottom, 
dying the same movements, in the 
of Johannesburg negroes? 
Te Black Bottom is bringing the 
ixisian civilization into scorn in Johan- 
s. It must be stamped out.” 
Na only in the European cities of 
ia have the Black Bottom and 
Muresion “caught on.” Out of the 
towns and the jungles are coming 
f, misspelled letters from mission- 
ted natives, asking for copies of 
American Black Bottom song and a 
mption of the steps. And travelers 
Africa relate weird tales of saxo- 
wailing in the jungles and naked 
“Momping” and sliding through the 
moi the Broadway Black Bottom. 
Aineca likes our music and our jazz 
inments—perhaps without recognizing 
t African heritage. In the drawing 
sof Capetown and in the jungles of 


Zulu-land, one may see Broadway dances | 
today. And between the two kinds of 
dancing, there is only the difference of 
race. The white man dances a vulgarized 
form of Black Bottom! 

Or at least, the educated negroes think 
so. 

This much is certain. The white man 
cannot adopt a negro dance without leav- 
ing his mark upon it. Neither can he 
sing nor dance as the negro does—for 
sheer joy of a comfortable, lazy, healthy 
body and a happy life in the sun. 

“The white man is more conscious of 
sex, in his dancing,’ says Perry Brad- 
ford, composer of the song, “Black Bot- 
tom.” ‘Negroes have powerful sex in- 
stincts, but they are wholly incidental 
to life. 

“The negro dancing is not necessarily 
the negro in love. He may be celebrating 
a good kill in the forest, a victory over 
an enemy, or a sacrifice to a god—or 
merely an excess of animal spirits arising 
from no apparent cause. His dances are 
animal, healthy and instinctive—just as 
his eating and sleeping and love-making 
are.” 

The white man, of course, is some 
thousands of years ahead of his instincts 
And there lies the rub. 

He dances not when he is happy or 
when he is sad—but when he finds him- 
self within earshot of a jazz orchestra, 
with an attractive woman as his partner 
And he is always conscious of the woman 
in his arms, however interesting the 
dance. And so he makes the dance sex- 
conscious too. 

Will the Black Bottom bring down a 
storm of condemnation, as the Charles- 
ton did? Probably. But it is here to 
stay until something newer comes along. 
Good or bad, America unquestionably 
wants it. 

“White man gives a pretty fair imita- 
tion,” grins Harlem, ‘“‘but only black man 
can dance it RIGHT!” 


Your hands on your hips and do the 
mess around, 

Break a leg until 
ground 

Hot mammy! 


you're near the 


Helen of Hollywood 
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thud do next. The music stopped 
then started once again, and out 
fomewhere drifted a merry laugh. 
Miiitated, then yielding to a force 
Which he felt powerless, he 
Mim at the side gate in the shadow 
ttalerer’s cart, and stealing noise- 
Over the lawn he crouched amid 


‘ome twenty feet away was the 


im, tailed veranda of the house. 


he approached it and took 

md a tree trunk. The veranda 

slit by lanterns—gaudy, tinted things 
@ Made the night seem a romantic 
pes of people came and 

and departed like gay conspira- 

Me a Kenneth looked and hungered. 
hunger was not envy. The 
Mmeto.him that if only he had 

ro plain little unknown Helen, 
Pass the Leroy Antwerps’ 


mansion with all its bright festivity and 
still be the happiest young man in all 
New Orleans. If only the movies had 
never been invented 

He had been crouching in his hiding 
place for nearly an hour yearning for a 
sight of Helen when a voice from the 
veranda suddenly started him trembling 
and tingling with a thrill of delight. A 
vision in white stood under a purple 
lantern—a vision so slender and lovely 
that he almost exclaimed aloud. But 
the tone of the voice was impatient. 

“... have to stop that,” Kenneth 
heard. “I won’t stand for it; I mean 
it, every word.” 

Then a man spoke, and as he stepped 
close to her side Kenneth recognized him 
as that actor Turley. Something about 
his manner suggested thatedgesbad. been 
drinking teo freely-of the Antwérp ‘punch: 
He...was smiling—oh, that handsome 
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smile that had beguiled countless thou- 
sands of film fans! 

“Next time you travel with me your 
wife’ll come along, too. Now, either 
you'll behave or I'll leave—oh, yes, I 
will, and tell everybody why.” 

“Sweet girl!” This time Kenneth dis- 
tinctly heard Turley’s words. He was 
trembling with a mixture of relief and 
rage—relief that Helen’s words and 
tone betrayed no liking for the actor; 
rage that Turley should presume to an- 
noy her 

After a moment of 
tion, Turley placed 
Helen’s shoulder 

Instantly and 
took a step forward 


What 


wavering hesita- 
an arm around 


instinctively Kenneth 

Then he halted 
he would have done the next mo- 
ment he will never know, for as he was 
hesitating two firm hands grasped his 
arms and a low voice grunted: 

“Take it easy, Jack I gotcha.” 

Kenneth uttered an exclamation and 
tried to turn around. He had a glimpse 
of a large figure in evening dress, then 
1 sharp wrench of his right arm straight- 
ened him the porch. He saw 
Helen and Turley at the veranda rail- 
ing peering out at them 

What's the matter there? 
Turley from the veranda 

It’s all right,’ came the voice behind 
Kenneth I'm a police detective, and 
this fellow’s snooping around. Got his 
eyes on some of that. jewelry, I suppose.” 

Before Kenneth could protest Helen 
had uttered a little cry 

“Ken! Oh, Ken, is that you?” 

“Helen! ” Kenneth gasped 
as he realized the difficulty of 
uation, he tried to cover his blunder 
by stammering in a half-dazed way: “No, 
it’s not; I'm not Ken ” But Helen 
had vanished from the veranda 

Say, who in hell are you, anyway?” 
the detective demanded of Kenneth, in a 
low, puzzled voice. 

“Nobody. I was just 
party.” 

But as he said it the vision in white 
came running around the corner of the 
house, and her eyes were bright and 
eager, and her little hands clutched his. 

“Oh, Ken, I’m awfully glad! I’ve 
been wondering so about you.” 

“You mean it, Helen? No fooling?” 

Then both of them became cnce more 
aware of the police officer who was mas- 
querading as a guest of Mrs. Antwerp’s. 

‘If this young fellow’s a friend of 
yours, Miss Wayne—” the detective be- 
gan diplomatically. 

Turley, watching 
randa, laughed aloud. 
swain!”’ he said unpleasantly. 
see, he must be No. 10,096.” 

“That might be your number. 

Ken’s No. 1,” said Helen. 
“Say!” spoke up the detective. “Ken! 
You must be the young fellow that got 
beat up down in the channel. His name 
was Kenneth, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, the hero!” mocked William Tur- 
ley. “Now I begin to catch the plot.” 

“That’s enough,” said Helen sharply. 
“Now, go or I'll have this officer 
arrest you.” 

She turned appealingly to the detective, 
but he smiled and shook his head, while 
with a taunting gesture Turley disap- 


toward 


demanded 


Then, 
his sit- 


the 


watching 


them from the ve- 
“Another smitten 
“Let’s 


If so, 
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BROADWAY 
By Grace Mack 


An American show girl on a Philip- 
pine sugar plantation, with a lover to 
share her nights of romance . . . yet she 
craves a copy of Variety and longs for the 
feverish activity of the street that never 
sleeps. To Manila comes az American 
show and with it subtie, overwhelming 
temptation. 


One of 20 Vital Romances 
In May McC iure’s 





peared from the dim light of the veranda 
into the house. 

Mumbling something about having 
made a mistake and about getting back 
where the jeweled ladies were, the de- 
tective followed 

As soon as Helen and Kenneth were 
alone she whispered, “I'll be back in a 
minute, Ken,” touching his hand. 

The minute seemed endless to Ken- 
neth but at last his waiting was rewarded. 
There was a slight figure enfolded in a 
soft white cape like summer clouds; there 
was a silvery, gauzy glitter over hair of 
midnight blackness: there was a flash of 
white teeth, a twinkle of silver slippers— 
and Helen was coming back to him. 

“Good-bye.” he heard her call back .o 
some one in the house, and then she was 
close beside him. “Oh, Ken, it’s so good 
to see you! Let’s take a nice long walk.” 

“But your party, Helen?” 

‘Oh, that! I can’t be bothered.” 

At the gate, as they turned into St. 
Charles Avenue, the ordinary citizens— 
like Kenneth himself—stared and whis- 
pered excitedly when they recognized the 
little movie star. 

‘Oh dear, I wish they'd leave 
alone,” she complained. “Let’s duck 
around this next corner and run. It’s 
just a block to our sweet old Carondelet 
Street.” 

And so, 


me 


gasping, they found quick 
sanctuary in  Carondelet’s shadowy 
reaches. Friendly. intimate night sounds 
were in the air—the whisper of a gentle 
wind in the willow trees, the distant call 
of a cat, the pulsing chorus of crickets. 
And occasionally as they sauntered, they 
would see the soft lamp glow of little 
homes and hear bursts of music and 
laughter. It was all just as it used to be 
before Helen went to Hollywood and 
became famous. Just as it used to be 
when they walked home from the movie 
theater and talked of the happy future. 
Just as it used to be—but it was different, 
too. 

“Ken, I wrote you once.” 

“No!” He peered at her eagerly in 
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the darkness. Helen, I never 3 
letter.” ' 
“IT know. You see—I didn’t it” 
“Why? But I guess | knew 
he went on, suddenly downcast , 
“I just couldn’t. | felt so burt " 
“Did you, Helen? Out there in 
wood, with all the people and exp 
ment?” 
“Ves—” 


“But 


she mimicked his 


“with all the people and excitement | 


still felt terribly hurt. It just seemed 
couldn’t mail it.” 


They were silent then. walking arm j 


arm, each contending with his own fgg 


ons. In Kennethiy 


of thoughts and emo 
mind was a painful 
—sixteen months ag 
things he had said 
able enormity of it 
talk his throat hurt 

“Helen, I’m awi 

“Yes, Ken? 

“T used to wa 1 walk until late a 
night, wondering where you were aad 
what you were g. It was terrible, 
Helen, not knowing just what had hap- 
pened. And y hear lots of nasty 
things about the ies, Helen. I didnt 
have the slightes tion where you were 
what your addres s, or anything. And 
when I finally did know, you were get 
ting famous, and then I couldn't write 
Oh, gee, I’m an awiul mess!” he finished 
overwhelmed with a sense of his worth 
lessness 

Helen smiled an 

“Tt was wondert 
for me, Ken,” shi 
moment. “And ag 
—those brutes | 
until our train 1 


cture of that nugh 
and the scomf 
her The unspeak- 
When he tried tp 


patted his hand. 

of you to stand » 

said softly, afters 
iinst so many of those 
didn’t know about it 
hed San Antonio and 
all the reporters rushed in. It was alll 
could do to keep from crying. I did ery— 
after they left Her voice choked 

“Why, Helen, you're crying now!” 

“Hold me clos« as you used to— 
won't you, Ken? 

The wonder of 
his arms again, jus 
made him almost 
famous and he a! 
the touch of the 
head, like the wand of disenchantment, 
recalled him to reality. The wide gulf 
between them seemed to mock him. His 
arms relaxed, but Helen only clung 
the more tightly 

“Ken, I need you so. Oh, I've been# 
lonely, and it’s been so hard getting aléng 
all by myself. 

“Ken, I need you to take care of me 
and be sweet to me and love me. Mat 
than anything else in the world, deat 
Please—please !” 

“Helen, do you mean——?” 

“Oh, I do. I do.” 

They were alone in the shadows of 
Carondelet Street. There was n0 
title reading, “Yes, dearest—forevet 
Indeed, there was no need for one. 
was no large matronly woman, 
bundles on her lap, sighing and f 
wistful. There were just the friendly 
intimate night sounds—the whisper ot # 
gentle wind in the willow trees, the i 
tant call of a cat, the pulsing chorus 
crickets. 

And _ there 
now she was truly 


having her tight ia 
is she used to be= 
forget that she was 
ordinary nobody until 
silvery scarf on her 


Helen’s tears, for 


} ippy. 


wer 
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Reno Nights 


—continued from page 27 








werything. She loves me, I tell you; 
sy reputation that I might lose—not 


mity of being my wife. Car!, have 





He buried his head in his hand and his 
ders shook. I said: 


the world considers important 
Time will prove what Virginia’s love is 
hand you will probably go through 
al for it.” 

That night I took Virginia out to 
and to a theater. I had intended 
i ulk to her frankly. But her fingers 
embled and her smile was too wistful. 
Me only toyed with her food and once 
twice through the semi-darkness of 
fe theater I thought I caught the gleam 
a tears in her eyes though the play was 
mt in the least sad. Going home she 
ated me a few guarded questions and I 
paaged to tell her about the alimony 
and the child. 

The next evening she didn’t come to 
ie ofice, nor the next. The third day 
[hard Vernon phone and say he wanted 
owe her. She came early in the after- 
wom and brought a girl with her. I 
bard her laughing gaily and talking 
tidy for a few minutes and then she 
msgone. I went into the office and saw 
Vemon staring steadily at the opposite 
ml his fingers plucking a blotter into 
is I found my book and went out. 
Te evidently had not even seen me. He 
kit the office shortly after and went to 
ie club. I found him there at about 
teren—quite drunk. 


ND then for a while we saw Virginia 
everywhere. With this person or that. 
Ske was at every party and-every dance. 
Vemon slipped back into his crowd, 
payed bridge with Clara’s friends and 
tenn drinking again. 
Gata’s remarks were more subtle and 
Om devastating than ever. And all the 
mie the circles grew deeper under Vir- 
Was eyes and her ringing laugh a little 
more empty. 
Toward the end of Virginia’s second 
Math in Reno there was a big dance. 
Was there of course. And so were 
and Vernon. I was dancing with 
‘ they came in and I felt a 
fwrer go over her whole body. At the 
rp he passed her with a nod. 
ening her eyes watched him and all 
rehing he was coolly aloof. About mid- 
came to me wearily. 
) take me home. please.” 
whom did you come with?” I 








Tt doesn’t matter. Just take me 


" 














ears, for 








tid no more. She didn’t speak until 





Med the car at her house. And 









What did she give up? Money? 
she has never wanted for any-| 
Her child, but she has never 
4 another one. She doesn’t know 
meaning of love. Virginia would give 


she might make out of me—not the 


wer had a woman love you for 
self? I would go through hell for 


Me things that Clara gave up are 
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turned to me and her eves were | 
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full of tears. 

“Thank you, honey. You were sweet 
to do this for me. Good night.” 

I watched her go up the steps and in 
the door. Poor, brave little girl. I felt 
that I knew little about women but I 
sensed deeply the ache and misery in her 
heart 


HE next day she came to the office. 
Vernon was sitting brooding behind 
his desk. The door into my office was 
open and he didn’t get up to close it. : 
What I know of the terrific struggle of 
the next few days ‘is gathered from what 
Vernon or Virginia told me later and from 
what I overheard 

For the first half hour Virginia talked 
slowly and brokenly, with her big violet 
eyes full of tears I knew. 

“But there was little left for me to 
do,” I heard Vernon say at last. “You 
knew how very precious to me was every 
single minute of our time together. You 
gave me your love whole-heartedly and 
then you withdrew it. You showed me 
plainly that you preferred to be with 
others. That was the only thing that 
could have stopped me, Virginia. Nothing 
mattered except you, that I had you and 
your love. My mind and my dreams 
went no further.” 

“I am sorry,” came Virginia’s voice, 
“T thought that things would be better 
that way. But I know differently now. 
Last night showed me something of the 
truth. I have never loved any one else 
and you have what no one else has ever 
had, the power to hurt me.” 

Vernon leaned across the table and in a 
voice tense with the weight of the ques- 
tion he asked: 

“Tell me this, Virginia, are you sorry 
for that one night?” 

Her eyes looked deep into his for just 
one second and then she shook her head 
slowly 

“No, I am not sorry.” 

Instantly he was around the table, on 
his knees with his head against her breast. 

Oh, my beloved, I have wanted you 
so. I have sat in this room day after day 
«when every book became your face and 
the air quivered with your voice. I felt 
that I would go mad if I couldn’t touch 
you feel you in my arms again.” 

“Please, Vernon,’ she whispered, her 
lips against his hair 

I can’t help it, my dearest. From the 
moment I saw you there was a new light 
in the world and my sole object was 
just to see you and be with you. Nothing 
mattered—nothing save you and my need 
of you. And then that night when you 
were mine, my very own——” 

Virginia’s body quivered and she drew 
away ever so slightly 

Oh, my darling, don’t! You are 
mine. Tell me that you are. Don’t you 
care as vou did then?” 

“More. Infinitely more. I am yours, 
Vernon, and I shall never belong to any 
one else.” 

“Oh, Virginia, my own, my own, what 
happiness there is for us! To be with 
you again, to love you, to have you a 

He was on his feet and had her close 
in his arms 

“But you don’t understand,” she was 
saying “We can’t, Vernon Vernon 
dearest, please try to understand.” 
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“I’m afraid I can’t. You still love me. 
You have belonged to me and you still 
do. There can be nothing else on earth 
more important than that.” 

“Just because I’m not sorry, is reason 
enough why we can’t go on. My love is 
stronger than I am, dearest, but my love 
is bound by circumstances and I must 
manage to control those circumstances.” 

“And you mean there can be nothing? 
Oh, Virginia, think how I love you.” 

“Please let me go. I can’t talk now.” 

“You will promise to come tomorrow?” 

“Tf you will listen and try to under- 
stand.” 


UT THE next day Virginia was ill. 

Word reached Vernon about noon, 
and he sent flowers and paced the office 
like some wild thing caged. 

In a week Virginia’s fever was gone. 
And two days later she was out. She 
came immediately to Vernon, pale and 
warm like a clear white flame. 

After his first look at her 
have managed to stay in his 
sheer physical force. 

“T think that after I have told you 
what I have come to say, you will be 
sorry I came,” she was saying. 

“You have decided that you don’t want 
me?” 

“No, only that I can’t have you.” And 
she smiled ever so slightly. 

“But you do want me, Virginia, you 
do?” 

She looked out of the window for a 
long, long minute and then she said in a 
very low and very husky voice: 

“With every single bit of me.” 

He was beside her, had her in his 
arms, kissing her face, her breast, her 
hair 

“Please listen. Just for one minute.” 

“Tf you'll stay here in my arms.” 

She brushed back his tousled hair and 
kissed it softly. 

“You are, dearest, the one thing in the 
world that I have always wanted. I 
didn’t know what it was before, but I 
know now. I think what you are to me 
is what every roman wants in her heart 
of hearts; a man’s love big enough and 
wonderful enough for her to lose herself 
in it—lose all of herself and become a 
part of him. A perfect union. A one- 
ness with her individuality submerged. 
But she must know that the man and 
the love are big enough never to fail her. 
That is the only way I could ever love 
you, dearest. I would lose myself in my 
love for you and when this brief spell of 
our happiness was over her voice 
broke and she hesitated for a minute, 
“when you cut me adrift I would be a 
derelict in this sea of life, lost, with 
nothing to anchor to and nothing to an- 
chor with. You don’t want to do that to 
me, do you, Vernon?” 

“I could never do that, dearest. Why, 
after these months how could I go on 
living without you? I know, Virginia, I 
know that something must happen soon 
to straighten all this out.” 

Virginia tried to smile. His belief in 
the rightness of things was his belief in 
himself and nothing could change it. 

“Vernon ” Her voice was pitifully 
appealing. 

“Ves?” 

“If your love for me is as great as 
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he must 
chair by 


mine is for you then it is the most 
thing in the world——’ 

“You know that it is 

“And if it is,” she went on st 
“then we were meant for each other and 
we will belong to each other and 4 


the right time comes I would rather 
forever than to 
lose it by 


would Surely make 
each other ang 


our love just this way 
hurt it, or lessen it. or 
doing the things that 
us lose our respect fo 
ourselves.” 

This much I had overheard. The door 
between Vernon's office and mine was a 
quarter open and neither of them had 
bothered to close it. I had listened 
shamelessly. It uch my concem 
I knew that something had to be done 
and I was on the rge of hoping, ir. 
respective of my fondness for Virginia, 
that they would get it over in any fashion 
so that Vernon could get back to normal 
again. Getting this sort of thing over 
was so often and so easily done in om 
village. 


was 


HE NEXT morning Vernon looked 

indeed like a in who had bee 
through hell. He irked by fits and 
starts all day. About five o'clock he sent 
out for a quart of gin and a few minutes 
after it came he dumped it in the wash 
basin. 

Gradually he began to settle back inte 
his old self again. But there was no 
evidence of the old boredom nor the old 
cynicism. He worked harder than he had 
ever worked before. In his eyes was a 
far-off tenderness and in his manner to 
every one a depth of kindliness and con- 
sideration that dug deep furrows into 
their hearts. 

Of Virginia we s 
only once or twice to 
the conversation v 
quite tense. 

Occasionally she went out with me, 
And I was the only one with whom she 
ever went. She s to have a new 
ethereal quality, a nge sweetness. She 
talked always in the abstract, uttering 
queer bits of philosophy and heartbreak- 
ing wisdom. Whenever I talked of Ver 
non she listened with a starved eagerness. 

One thing I began to resent intensely: 
the unjust and almost fiendish gossip 
about her. Clara’s (ongue was venomous. 
Whenever Virginia entered a public place 
there was a hush and then a buzz of com 
versation. She seemed to pass: serenely 
above and beyond both F 

But not so Vernon. I have: seen his 
eves flash fire and his teeth clench and 
I have heard him tell a few women some 
of the things that I had longed to tél 
them. Clara raged inwardly and said 
sweetly, “She is Vernon’s client, yo 
know, my dear.” Except for these sign 
of the volcano seething beneath every 
thing seemed peaceful at the perfect 
apartment. 

Vernon began to p! 
recklessly, and he 
ders. One of his 
under and there wet 
mingled with the dar} : 

I began to understand his motive. 
hoped to get financially able to r 
Clara what she had given up when ® 
married him and then to ask her for bis 
freedom. With each new loss his a 


little. She came 
he office and then 
quite general and 


» the market rather 
, few bad blun- 

ng interests went 
few gray hairs 
‘nes at his temples. 
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» came 
d then 


Se sadder and his chin more set. 
time went on until less than a week 
sed before the filing of Virginia's 


“? ve o'clock in the afternoon of 
Se forgotten day in early April 
» called me as I passed his door. 
Carl, will you take Virginia to the 

nce tonight?” 

“fd like nothing better, but will she 

> T've asked her so many times and 
ide bas refused.” 

“Shell go. She promised me.” He 

and strolled to the window and 

ed unseeingly down at the street. 
Me is going away Monday,” he said 
as if to himself, “and I’ve got to 

* her, to hold her in my arms just 

¢ more—— 

Agin I felt that terribly ashamed sense 

jirusion. I turned and went into my 
dice and telephoned Virginia. 

That night we were late getting to 
iedub. We had ridden for a long while 
gf talked and talked. 

While I was waiting in the hall for her 
jocome out of the dressing room, Vernon 
jmed me. He looked a little more hag- 

than usual and his hands as he of- 
me a light were anything but 


“Clara is in a rage,” he said simply. 
“Se encouraged that contemptible little 
Gadys Drake to say an unpardonable 
fing about Virginia tonight at the 
Dodd's dinner. Somehow I couldn’t 
and any more and something snapped. 
Isood up and told them something to 
ie effect that the whole bunch of them 
vant worth Virginia’s little finger—and 
ket the house.” 

“My God, Vernon!” 

"Yes, I guess so.” And then he added, 
"Tguess she managed to turn if off some- 
wy. She always does. She came out 
Wihthe Deavers. All because she found 
wt beforehand that Virginia was coming 
wih you.” 

The evening wore on somehow. I 
tated with Clara and noticed to my 
tupise that she had had quite a bit too 
muh to drink. And I watched Vernon 
tae with Virginia. Neither one spoke 
Wthe other but they had evidently for- 
Mii that there was any one else in the 
whole world. 


MUST have been along about one- 
titty that it happened. And Clara 
Mit have been very, very drunk. In 
Meng through the door she reeled 
ra tein and said a terrible and 
thing to her. I heard her and turned 

, as did every one else within 


«The town has shunned you,” ‘she was 

Sims, “because you are even too cheap 

Win the fluctuating affections of my 

witimental husband.” 

I was dumbfounded and I began to 

roe my sanity when I heard Virginia’s 
Woice saying quite clearly: 

Was one small part of the woman 

Mi lave told the town I was you would 

MO husband now. I am not ashamed 

love for him. It is something you 

; understand. And I 

nothing to desecrate it—nor shall 


that she turned and went into the 


dressing room and I went to the door to | 
call my car. 

Vernon was down on the links, trying | 
to sober up one of our very new and | 
very young clients from Washington. But 
he evidently heard me for he turned and 
started for the club immediately without 
a word. 

I went back without waiting for him 
I thought Virginia might be in need of 
me and I wanted to get her away before 
he heard about it. 


S I got half-way up the hall I heard 

a shot. And as I looked in through 
the door of the lounge room I saw Vir- 
ginia swaying slightly backward against 
the wall. Down the little, tight white 
bodice of her dress and onto the bouffant 
skirt was a widening red streak. Opposite 
her in the door of the trophy room stood 
Clara with blazing eyes and a smoking 
revolver in her hand. 
« Then Virginia did an incredible thing, 
a thing that has been told a thousand 
times in Reno. 


Her slim white hand had touched the | 


wet place on her dress. She opened her 
eyes and looked at it for a second. I 
watched her spellbound, and what hap- 
pened to me happened to everybody else 
there. I had lost all power to move or 
speak. 

She braced herself against the wall and 
slowly with one wet, stained finger, she 


made a little cross on the smooth white 


satin over her heart. 

“Beneath this cross,” 
closed again and her voice was very faint, 
“lies Vernon’s heart. You had better 
shoot while I am still able to stand.” 

And Clara did shoot and Virginia fell 
in a little white heap on the floor. 

At the same moment I was pushed 
roughly aside and Vernon had her ia his 
arms. Whether or not Clara would have 
shot him I don’t know, for in the second 
that intervened some one had reached her 
side and taken away the revolver. Then 
Vernon was out of the door with his 
precious burden, and into my car that 
was waiting at the steps 

The next day I found him. He had 
taken the room next to Virginia’s in the 
little hotel in which she stayed. For two 
weeks he never left it. He stayed there 
and nursed her day and night. I talked 
to him by the hour and I might just as | 
well have tried by talk to turn the | 
Truckee River from its course. 

Virginia’s wounds were not serious and | 
in two weeks she was able, with Vernon’s 
help, to go to the court-house. Her de- 
cree was granted from behind closed 
doors and from there I took the two to 
the train. 

Clara never saw them again. She got 
much sympathy, approval from most of 
the Reno public and all of Vernon’s 
worldly goods. And before long she got 
a divorce and went back east. 

That was six years ago. I have not 
seen Vernon and Virginia since and prob- 
ably never shall. But I hear from them 
occasionally. They are living in South 
America and Vernon has done well. 

Whether they were very right or very, 
terribly wrong I don’t know. But I do 
know they are happy; and perhaps that 
is enough. 
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her eyes were 
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distress or discomfort from piles, use a simple 
Pyramid pile suppository—and go happily 0” 
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the soothing suppository applied in perfect 
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Why suffer another single half-hour with painful 
ues! 

: Sixty cents the box, the world around, or free 
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ives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
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SHAPELY ANKLES 


Be admired for your slim, graceful limbs 


REDUX ANKLE REDUCERS 


quickly perfect the shape of both ankle and 
calf by a new scientific, comfortable and sant- 
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night!” said the young woman under her 
breath. “Let’s go down on the lawn.” 

She slipped an arm through his and led 
him across the lawn to the far edge of 
the driveway where there was a rank of 
parked cars. Beside a sport roadster she 
stopped and opened the door, saying: 
“My car. Hop in and we'll go some- 
where.” 

“With you in that flimsy thing that 
doesn’t half cover you? Not much!” 

“Oh, bother! Go around to the back 
and look in the deck locker. You'll find 
a coat there and I'll put it on if it will 
make you any easier in your mind.” 

He obeyed, found the coat and held it 
for her Bareheaded, she slipped into 
the hooded seat, and, bareheaded, he fol- 
lowed her. At a pressure of her toe the 
motor purred, there was a click of the 
gear shift, and the car backed in a quick 
quarter circle out of its place in the park- 
ing rank 


a , are we going?” Corbett 
. asked 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Do you?” 

“You will be missed before long.” 

By the bunch That doesn’t make 
any difference 

“TI was thinking of your father.” 

Dad knows me too well to ‘miss me 
And if he should, he'll miss you at the 
same time.’ 

‘Which may, or may not, be healthy 


returned grimly 
inything, I'll 


for me,” he 

‘If he 
kidnapped you 

They had covered many miles of the 
smooth and otherwise untenanted road 
when she said: “You had something to 
tell me about Jim Willoughby, hadn’t 
you?” 

“No.” 

She remained silent for the passing of 
another of the swiftly measured miles. 
Then above the low humming of the 
motor he heard her laugh 

“You are fearfully and solemnly good, 
Burke, dear, and I’m not sure I don’t 
love you for it. I was only fishing for 
reactions again. Jim Willoughby isn’t 
the man I want to marry—though Dad 
is quite sure he is. Do you feel better 
now?” 

‘Somewhat, yes 


tell him I 


Says 


But the major con- 
tention still stands You oughtn’t to 
marry at all, Moira. At least, not until 
marriage means more than a new kick to 
you.” 

“Does it mean more than that to any- 
body, nowadays? , 

“T can’t speak for the world at large, 
but it will mean a lot more to me.” 


“Will, you say? Are you going to 
marry, Burke?” 
“Oh, I suppose so. Some time. I 


haven’t thought much about it lately.” 

“Why haven't you?” 

“Too busy, I guess 
other things.” 

“What are the ‘other things’? Has 
some girl thrown you down and stepped 
on you?” 

“Nothing like that. But marriage, as 
you say, seems to have become nothing 
more than a reaching out for a new thrill. 


That, and some 
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Playthings 
—continued from page 31 


I shan’t be satisfied with that. When I 
marry, if I marry, I shall want a wife, a 
home and children; and I haven't yet 
met the woman who can see eye to eye 
with me along those lines. I’m beginning 
to doubt if I ever ‘ 

The interruption was a sudden slacken- 
ing of the speed, misfires in the. motor 
followed by gunshot explosions in the 
muffler and a general disposition on the 
part of the fleet roadster to lie down on 
its job. The girl quickly twisted the 
wheel and guided the car into a shallow 
ditch at the roadside, which it reached 
with the final expiring gasps of its power 
plant. 

Corbett started to get out and investi- 
gate for causes, but his seatmate reached 
across his knees and put her hand on 
the door latch 

“You needn't bother,” she said calmly. 
‘My mistake. I forgot to get gas after 
I was driving this morning, and we're 
empty. We'll just have to wait until 
somebody comes along and we can 
borrow some.” 

Corbett sat back with various and sun- 
dry emotions. “Do you know how far 
we are from the hotel?” he asked. 

“I haven’t the faintest notion. 
you?” 

Well, you've been hitting it up at 
forty miles or so, and we've been out for 
more than an hour. More than that, we 
haven't met another car in all that time, 
and the last farmhouse we passed was 
miles back. I’m going to walk back to 
that house and try to beg, buy, borrow 
or steal a few gallons of gas. You are 
not afraid to be left alone for a bit, are 
you?” he questioned 

“Since you ask, I'll say that I am— 
horribly afraid. Can’t you hear my poor 
teeth chattering?” 

“Ump! You're stringing me again. But 
come along, if you want to go with me.” 

He helped her out and they walked to- 
gether up the moonlit road. 

The place of their stranding was in a 
region of wild land which had been cut 
over for its timber and was now grown 
into a thicket of small trees. Farms were 
few and far between. From the summit 
of the hill ahead the bright moonlight 
showed them a blank prospect. There 
were no houses in sight; nothing but the 
extension of the road winding away 
through the endless sapling forest. 





Have 


“You see,” said the girl, “we might 
walk on all night and not come to a 
house. We may as well go back to the car 


and wait for somebody to come along.” 

Corbett acquiesced because there didn’t 
seem to be anything else to do, but he did 
it with a troubled mind. 

At the car step he helped her in and 
climbed in after her. 

“You were just beginning to say some- 
thing interesting when the motor got 
tired,” she reminded him; “something 
about a wife and a home and kiddies, you 
remember. Why don’t you reach out and 
acquire all these blessings if you want 
them?” 

Corbett smiled. “Is it as easy as that? 
Judging from what I have seen in the last 
two weeks, I doubt it.” Then bluntly: 
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“You women have lost 
tracting men. You may 
but you have.” , 

“T haven't remarked it: 





: ; not so 
could notice it. I can be married amy 
time I want to,” she flashed back. 


“T don’t question th possibility, Byp 
if you marry for the thrill, the thrill js 
all you'll get out of j 


“Preaching!” she scotied softly, 


with a little shudder: “Booh—I’m ogg 
Don’t you see that I am?” 

Without a word he got out of the car 
and went to rummage in the i 
locker. He found robe and he al 
it to her, saying; “Here, put this over 
your shoulders.” 

“Nice boy!” she urmured. “Yoy 


shall have half of it. I’m not a pig” 
She laughed as he shared the robe with 


her. “Man-o’-the-woods!” she gurgled 
“Are you afraid | bite you?” 
“Tt’s nothing ugh at,” he said 
soberly. “We are g up here, forty or 
fifty miles from nowhere, quite likely ou 
for all night. Di that mean any- 
thing at all to vou, Moira? Or are you 


so used to it that it 
She answered h 
“What does it mean to 
“If somebody doesn’t 
long with a few gall 
it is going to mean 
cidentally, to you.” 


lost its meaning?” 
with a question. 
anal 

turn up before 
s of gas to lend us, 
lot to me; and, in 


ILENCE for a time; 

hand felt for and 
pair of soft lips touched his neck anda 
low voice whispered, “I'm still cold 
Burke, dear—can’t you make me warm?” 

“Hell!” he muttered under his breath, 
and for a fierce, heart-tearing moment he 
hated her—or thought he did With 
another woman he wouldn’t have cared; 
it was quite in keeping with what he had 


then a groping 
found one of his, 4 


seen in his fortnight at the lake But 
Moira With how many men before 
him had she played this soul-damning 
game of sex? His grip tightened up@ 


the small hand that had crept into his. 


“Don’t—for heaven’s sake, dosh 
Moira!” he broke out. “Don't you know 
what you are doing, girl? Tm mta 


plaything, like these other men!” 

He heard what he took to be am 
half-smothered laugh and it angered Bim 
“You may laugh if you please, 
it is no laughing matter to me. I've loved 
you, Moira, ever since you were @ little 
girl in Middletown and used to cm 

from school to play around in the 
foundry office until your father was 
to go home. And since you have gm 
up into the beautiful thing you are 
I’ve been trying to believe that you # 
the young women of your set, were ® 
nocent, or at the worst, ignorant 
when you make the appeal of the womal 


of the streets j c 
The hand he was gripping jerked itsel 
e slipped aside a 


free, the sheltering ro 





she bent over the big steering Wi So 
her face hidden in the crook of am 
sobbing like a hurt child. For a nal 
he was too greatly as onished to 
thing. Then a submerging wave 

him and he put 


reproach swept ove! 


the knack of. aj. 
not know it 
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sund her and tried to comfort her. 
ive me, Moira, dear. I didn’t 
to hurt you—I didn’t think I could 
I thought you knew exactly 
uw were doing and didn't care. 
fut I couldn't let you go on. You may 
ip able to play with passion and stop 
dort of disaster; I don’t doubt that you 
ge But it is weong—as wrong as hell. 
{nless the sex appeal has love, abiding 
for its reason and excuse, it is a 
ater blasphemy—a gross profanation of 
sihing that ought to be kept clean and 
bly. Can’t you see that it is? 
There was no reply to this. And when, 
Wier a time, the sobs that were shaking 
lr came at longer intervals, he covered 
Ie with the robe and drew her head 
dom upon his shoulder, hoping that when 
fe paroxysm of whatever emotion it was 
fat was convulsing her had worn itself 
gi, she might fall asleep. And this, after 
slime, was what happened. 


WN was beginning to redden the 
sky when Corbett, cramped and stiff 
fom having sat motionless and wakeful 
though the night, heard a car coming. 
Gaily freeing himself without waking 
te girl, he arranged the robe so that it 
gould conceal her, slipped out of the car, 
wd purposely let the upcoming motorist 
proach within scant stopping distance 
lefore he signaled. 
The result was what he had hoped it 
wuld be. The passing car overran the 
dalled roadster by a dozen yards before 
is driver could stop it. 
Sorry I had to hold you up, but I’m 
mt of gas,” he apologized. ‘Have you 
tuugh to spare me two or three gallons?” 
The man behind the wheel nodded in 
wmradely fashion 
“Sure thing. I filled her up less than 
m hour ago. Know how to get it out 
a the tank?” 
"Thanks, yes. I have a 
beet. I'll go after it.” 
When Corbett went to take his place 
@ the roadster again he found his all- 
tht companion awake 
“Lo, Burke, dear,’ was her greeting. 
‘Hope you slept as well as I did. Were 
Wwable to rob the man of some gas?” 
"Yes. Sit over and let me have the 
wheel.” 
"You are not going to let me drive?” 
Wot any more this trip. You've had 
jew fun, if that is what you're calling it, 
@i how you are going to take the con- 
Miences—or rather we are both going 
take them.” 
She let him turn the car and head it 
Miihward before she said: ‘What are 
the consequences. man-o’-the-woods?” 
You'll find out a bit later,” was all 
@swer she got. But when the fast 
ar began to hurl the miles to the rear 
Mt his urging, he went on: “I suppose 
Wa ihow there is only one decent excuse 
pd offer for this break we’ve made, 
¢ 
‘De 12” 
‘Tam sure you must. Yesterday you 
Me you had made up your mind to 
Sif you could decide upon the 
= You may not realize it, but you 
made your decision.” : 
dit, you mean? I hardly ever 
my dreams after I wake.” 
ate going to remember this one 
@ you live,” he said soberly, and 


collapsible 


as he spoke he twisted the speeding car 
aside into a branch road. 

“This isn’t the way back to the lake,” 
she offered mildly. 

“Tt is the way we are going,” he re- 


turned; and nothing more was said until | 


the car shot through a country town and 


came to a stand before the village tavern. | 


“Here is where we hang up for a few 
minutes,” was all the explanation Corbett 
offered; and Moira got out and followed 
him into the dingy little office without a 
word. 

“Show the lady up to the best room 
you've got,” was Corbett’s brief order to 
the sleepy night clerk; and when that 
young man had complied and returned, 
there were a few brittle questions asked 
and answered, and Corbett went out. 

In a short time he came back, followed 
by three men. 

“Take these gentlemen to the parlor, if 
you've got one,” was Corbett’s word flung 
to the hotel clerk; and then he ran up 
to the floor above, tapped at Moira’s 
door and entered. 

“All right,” he began brusquely, “if 
you are ready. I have the license, and 


the justice of the peace and the witnesses | 


are waiting downstairs.” 


She turned from her place at the win- | 


dow to face him. 

“Do you realize what you are doing, 
Burke?” she asked, and now there was 
neither mockery nor dalliance in the wide- 
open eyes. 

“T certainly do. We have been out 
together all night, and there is only one 
answer that will justify such a thing as 
that. You are going to take the answer 
back with you.” 

“But afterwards?” she thrust in. 

“Afterwards the earthquake, of course. 
Your father will fire me—if he doesn’t 
borrow somebody’s gun and shoot me full 
of holes—and I'll disappear. You won't 
have any trouble getting a divorce.” 

“You—you are sure this is the thing 
you want to do?” 

“T am sure it’s the thing I’m going to 
do. Let’s not lose any more time than 
we are obliged to.” 

“Wait a minute,” she broke in. “Last 
night you said you loved me : 

“T know,” he interrupted. “It is be- 
cause I do love you that I am doing this. 
I know you don’t care for me, and that 
I am probably earning your everlasting 
contempt for what you doubtless are 
calling my prudishness. That cuts no fig- 
ure. You are going back to the hotel as 
my wife.” 

She made one more effort. 

“T want to play the game, Burke, and 
play it square. When I ran off with you 
last night I knew there wasn’t gas enough 
to get back with. I’m willing to go back 
as we are and stand the gaff.” 

He smiled grimly. “You are a good 
sport, Moira—as you've always been. 
But so am I. I’m going to make what 
our forefathers called ‘an honest woman’ 
of you. Let’s go down. We are keeping 
three sleepy men waiting.” 

Five minutes sufficed for the bare legal 
ceremony. Quite gravely and_ soberly 
Corbett took Moira in his arms and 
kissed her; and a few minutes later they 
were again on their way. 

It was a silent drive. Pushing the car 
for all he could get out of it, Corbett 
was too intent upon his job of keeping 
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the roadster right side up and out of the eye half closed and the corer 
ditches to talk. mouth drawn down in the beg 
When they came to the hotel Corbett a grim smile. 
was relieved to find that it was still so “Tf yo'll be doing that, no 
early that only a few guests were stirring. letting the grass grow wal the 
But as he parked the car and got out to of ye——” 4 
walk with Moira across the lawn he saw Five minutes later, Corbett, a paw 
that one of the early risers, a square- more different kinds of emotion 
shouldered elderly man, smoking and sun- had ever before experienced, was j 
ning himself in a deep chair at the corner room changing cya rom his 
of the veranda, was Michael Quintard. clothes. When he came out he fo 
Knowing that Moira’s father had door of the sitting room in the 
marked their coming, Corbett prepared to suite standing open, with Moira ws 
take his medicine without delay. “Come in a minute,” she said. 
“Come down when you are ready,” he did Dad say?” 
said to Moira, as they reached the door. “A number of things—most of 
“We'd better breakfast together for the unexpected. One was that hed 
sake of appearance. Your father is on divorce.” ; 
the other side of the veranda, and I am She laughed in his face. “Them 
going to have it over with him now.” going to be any divorce, Burke 
Once more she faced him. “Do you Don’t you know that? 


. 3 
] want me to go with you?” His eyes hardened I know 
3 “Not much! I'll take what’s coming don’t want you for a -wife, Moi 
to me, alone.” without love.” 


He used to suffer after eating—but no more! “We ¢ = . ; 
He carries Stuart’sin his pocket. Hearty eaters : ; Well, who said that you haven't 
—hard smokers—high livers—find Stuart's a HE ironmaster looked up as Corbett love: 


boon and blessing! It's instantaneous relief. _4 approached. There was a jerk of a He shook his head The play is 
oMbytavessssourstomachorbedbreath? | stubby thumb to indicate the adjacent and you'll only make an anti-lingy 
alkaline it needs f Xe emor th, serene digestion. chair. “Well, then! You’ve come to You try to st ring it out to another act” 
Full Box FREE! face it out, have you? Where have you Then, in spite of what you sai 
, been all night with my girl? night, you don’t care for me at all? @ 


Every druggist has Stuart's tablets, 25c and 


60c. Or, a full box free # you write the F. A Corbett made it as short as possible. Just to—just to keep people im 
Stuart Co., Dept. 602, Marshall, Mich. Get “We went for a drive and ran out of talking?” ‘ 
A alle rte i ll cept gas. When I was able to borrow a few “You've got it exactly wrong. You 
0° tl gallons from a passing motorist which the one who doesn’t Car You've ki 
wasn’t until this morning we drove to 4! along that I cared. But still you 
| Center City and were married.” to try to make a plaything of me.” 
He didn’t dar> face the outraged father “I didn’t!” she cris “For two 
DYSPEPSIA TABLETS as he spoke, so he was quite unprepared Weeks I've tried and tried to make 
when, after a moment of silence that See that I did care—that you were 
seemed to thunder, a hand was laid upon oe I pg’ . ried in every — 
. r his knee and the outraged one said: “Are Snew: ind a got lor it was @ 
BEAUTIFY YOUR FEET you telling me the truth, Burke?” called a——” 


*The “‘Perfection’’ Toe Spring - « as - . “Wait ”? » 2 ——— oe * tee 
REMOVES THE ACTUAL CAUs “Certainly Iam. You've never known Wait,” he interrupte: quickly. 
nl I been just a blind fool, Moira? 


Se ake Senior) me to lie, have you? We were fifty or a 
that what you are trying to tell me? 


orn at ight with 
appmanee for cay use sixty miles out in the pine barrens, and ; . 
may Sumane of Fost there was no way to get back. I’m ready “A dear blind fool,” she laughed, 
Straighten Your Toes VeeN to take what is coming to me. Moira ing up to pull his hi lown and 
Banish Thgt » WW/, isn’t to blame.” him kiss her. “I think I’ve been 
wunton Sut For a minute that seemed like an age YOu hard all my life, Burke. I 
C.R.ACFIELD Yo v- \ to the younger man the hard-eyed old have married you and gone up @ 
Foot Specialties ‘ Pau ~ ironmaster lay back in his chair, sucking ™ines with you two years ago if 
Write Dept. 9, 1328 BROADWAY, “NEW YORK ‘rhythmically at the black pipe. When asked me. And last night——Oh, buty 
= Corbett could stand it no longer, he said: did hurt me, boy! | haven't 
‘There will be no trouble about a divorce. ‘necker’, Burke—you've got to Bt 
I'll make it easy.” that. And Jim Willoughby has mem 
“What's this about a divorce?” Michael kissed me in his w hole lite. I told ya 
Quintard rasped. “There'll be no such that just to see what you'd say. 
wealth and happiness, joy is thing in my family—not if I can help-it!” about the runaway, I knew exactly 
Your, share. Let the confined Then, with a lapse into the brogue which feo, che got a c. we 
Weer this Goautiful oxidised oi ot ad a * os _ = rage Me : do it hee joan going t: forgive me, deaf 
~ ta Fe, =" — - . arp at, urke, lac , yut Fo het ‘cht ond this same 
yp ETC. ye’ve lifted a hell of a load off my old F ast nigMt, al on 
shen Re delivers conled poche of shouldhers. I’ve been scared sick for the the rest? ~ d better R pe — 
a At ES fear it was going to be that damned say, there be de going O De ee: dk 
buckeen of a Jim Willoughby, that’s dirt He took her in his arms am 
from the crown of his head to the sole own into the frank, wide-open yes & 
of his foot! But tell me, lad—will Moira Were now bright with tears. bt 
3-Day || Stick it, do ye think? These young things “I take it all back Moira 
Li Money || are miles beyant an old man like me.” said about women 1a night. 
You Sleep >. fae Corbett got upon his feet rather un- “You needn't,” she roke in. 
you said was perfec true; about 


steadily. 
RrEsHAPE your NOSE “I didn’t expect anything like this,” he the sex attraction We're = : 
to beautiful proportions with the perfected managed to say. “I rather thought you'd anything to the i i. pe 
ANITA NOSE ADJUSTER want to borrow a gun and run me off the | know it, and son * the o af 
Shapes while you sleep. Safe, painless, comfortable lot, and I shouldn’t have blamed you if will know it But havent t 
wl ty FF + you had. And I’m sorry I can’t answer Yet what Dad said 


guaranteed. Physicians and (aie , : J : a r y : : a ned. 
users praise it asa priceless &% , for Moira. or for what she will do. I can He'll tell you ore him 
Kee 


ossessio Nc al N ML - 
ssoewe We wag only say that I have loved her well and that reminds me: ve 
= Shall we go down to bre 


cost. Write teday for — ar truly ever since the old days in Middle- ing. >” 
caES SUDEEET al town, and—well, I'll do my best.” begin to spread the glad newss 
ANITA CO., Dept. D-96 ANITA Bids., Newark, N. i Michael Quintard looked up with one —— 
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There is no mystery about 
the subject of feminine hygie 


. . . the facts are perfectly plain 
concerning poisonous antiseptics 


TUDENT nurses quickly learn to 

look at facts in a frank, scientific 
way. The first thing is to understand; 
once the truth about a subject is 
known, what to do about it becomes 
much clearer and easier. 
Feminine hygiene, like all other 
branches of hygiene, has in the last 
few years become a matter of course 
in the eyes of physicians, nurses and 
most women of enlightened families. 
The sole draw back has been the fact 
genuine 


that the only antiseptic- 


germicides available for 


and deadening of the delicate mem- 
branes and even to a subsequent area 
of scar-tissue. Second, there is the 
dangerof accidental poisoning, especially 
with little children in the house. 


Zonite, extremely powerfyl 
—and no danger 


Imagine, then, the relief among the 
well-informed when the discovery of 
Zonite was announced. Zonite is by 
all odds the most remarkable anti- 
septic-germicide ever developed. 

Though a deadly enemy, 





the purpose are prepara 


and poisonous. 


= to disease-germs, it is 


tions which are caustic 2 important 
statements 


harmless to human be- 


ings. 
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Don’t risk it 
There is a double dangei 
compounds. First, there 
is the danger to the 
woman who uses them, 


because the caustic na 





Zonite 
is not a 
in the use of carbolic aci 1 poison 
Zonite 
does kill 


germs 


Dental surgeons are rec- 
ommending Zonite 
widely for use in the 
mouth and are so using 
it in their own families. 
Think of a powerful ger- 
micide that can actually 
be held in the mouth in 











ture of these compounds 
leads in many cases to a hardening 


a pure, undiluted state. 


And Zonite és powerful. To compare 


ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


250 Park 


Use Zenite Ointment for 
burns, scratches, sunburn, 
etc. Also as a powerful 
deodorant in the form of a 


vanishing cream 


Lonile 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


At all drugstores 


In bottles 
25c, 50c and $1 


Full directions in every package 


it with another non-poisonous 
septic, Zonite is more thafi 
times as effective as, for ims 
peroxide of hydrogen. To comp 
with a poisonous germicide, Za 
far more powerful than any di 
of carbolic acid that can be 
safely to human tissue. 


No wonder, then, that both 

cians and women everywhere 
welcomed Zonite as the solutt 
the problem of feminine hygigs 


Full information in t 

_ ,new booklet—free : 
In a few small pages our We 
Division has collected probably 
most complete information 
able anvwhere on the subject @ 
nine hygiene. Be sure to segs 
copv today of the NEW editi 
vou want one for 
friend, send for two 
Use the 
below 


coupon 


New York, 
ase send me 
te bookletor 


inine Hygiene 
of Aotsepucs @ 
Please pront name 


Name 


Address — 
tate. . me 


(In Camadas 165 Dufferin St., 1088 


May 
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